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BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 


yo Pytchley hounds have had a 
run. lotriumphe! The Pytehley 
hounds have killed their fox. Once 
again, Io triumphe! Not that these 
are unusual events with that well- 
ordered and efficient pack, nor that 
the establishment is more than com- 
monly exhilarated by success; but 
that such runs as this last do not 
occur oftener than two or three 
times in the season, and deserve to 
be recorded accordingly. 

It is a curious mania, that fond- 
ness for hunting which pervades the 
rural population of Great Britain, 
from the peer to the peasant, and 
which we alone of all their progeny 
seem to have inherited from our 
Scandinavian ancestors—a mania 
that outlives love, friendship, 
literature, money-making, all the 
devices of poor human nature to 
squander its most priceless posses- 
sion—Time; and which seems to 
flourish only the more vigorousl 
when the health and bodily strengt. 
indispensable to its enjoyment 
have passed away for evermore. 

e, too, in our ‘hot youth,’ were 
once inoculated with the malady, 
and its seeds have never since been 
thoroughly eradicated from our 
constitution. There was a time when 
our heart used to beat thick and 
fast at the first whimper of a hound; 
when the colour mounted to our 
cheek,and oureye glistened brighter, 
as we watched the gorse shaking 
above the busy pack ; when the life- 
blood coursed quicker through our 
veins as we listened for the distant 
*View-holloa’ proclaiming hi 
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Cuarter I. 
THE OLD OAK TREE. 
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‘away!’ and the mad equestrian 
revel really about to commence. 
Then it was ecstasy to be borne 
along at speed by a gallant generous 
horse, himself giving and receiving 
the mutual pleasure enhanced by 
so confiding a partnership; to thread 
with calm dexterity the rushing 
cavalcade, and reach, unbalked by 
restive steed or undecided rider, 
the spot we had marked out many a 
stride back for our own. Large, 
black, and formidable, hand, seat, 
and eye combined to land us safel 
on the further side; and then, wit 
tightened rein, head up and hands 
down, to speed away after the 
streaming pack, good friends and 
true to right and left, but not a 
soul between ourselves and the 
hounds ! 

Alas, alas! ‘post equitem sedet 
atra cura,’ she can cling even to the 
sportsman’s scarlet, she can keep 
her seat even over a Northampton- 
shire ox-fence ; but though the good 
horse carry double, he feels not the 
extra load, and the rider’s heart 
must indeed be heavy if it can ache 
at moments such as these. 

As the penitent highwayman re- 
marked to the chaplain at the 
gallows-foot, ‘Oh, 1 repent un- 
feignedly of my sins, but yet—a 
gallop across a common! you dog, it 
was delicious ! 

So now, though the days of our 
pilgrimage are in the ‘sere and 

in leaf ;’ though boots and 

reeches have given way to flannel 

bandages and fleecy hosiery, whilst 

gout and rheumatism warn us that 
A 
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wet days and ‘wet nights’ are 
equally dangerous to our physique ; 
though our — cob, once the pro- 
perty of a Low Church bishop, is 
getting too much for us, and is 
coveted inwardly by our eldest 
grandson, who already considers his 
own Shetland pony ‘hardly up to 
his weight,’ we have still a hanker- 
ing after the golden joys of our 
youth, still a sneaking kindness for 
the tops and the scarlet, the crack 
of the whip, the echo in the wood- 
land, and all the appliances and 
accessories of the chase. 

‘What a hunting day!’ we re- 
marked aloud to our walking-stick, 
as we climbed the hill painfully 
towards Holmby, and stopped to 
admire for the hundredth time the 
wide expanse of beauty and verdure 
stretching far away beneath our 
feet for many a mile to east and 
west, dotted here and there with 
noble standard trees, and shut in by 
the dark stately woods of Althorpe 
that crown the rising ground to the 
south. ‘What a hunting day!’ a 
sky of dappled grey, a balmy breeze 
just wooing into existence the hun- 
dred buds and beauties of early 
spring—a day to have gathered the 
first peeping violet ‘long, long ago.’ 
Eheu fugaces! what's a violet 
with no one to give it to ?—day of 
beauty and promise, a day such as 
George Herbert so charmingly 
describes : 

Sweet day, so cool and calm and bright, 
Sweet bridal of the earth and sky ; 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die. 

But nevertheless, rather too muggy 
a day for an elderly gentleman 
nearly fifteen stone weight to walk 
up such a hill as that; so we rested 
on our stick, mopped our heated 
brows, and leaned our back against 
the stem of a fine old oak that 
stands within a stone’s throw of the 
wall surrounding all that is now left 
of the ancient palace of Holmby. 
We own to the practice of day- 
dreaming—‘ mooning,’ it is called by 
the irreverent—and we were soon 
lost in the long vistas of the past, 
threading the labyrinth by help of 
that delusive skein which we are 
pleased to term history, taking up 
one end at the period at which we 
supposed this oak to have been 
planted, and so winding it gently off 
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from the Wars of the Roses to the 
jolly days of ‘ bluff King Hal ;’ con- 
gratulating it on its inland position, 
which saved it from forming part 
of that fleet whose thunders helped 
to destroy the Invincible Armada, 
speculating on its size and luxuriance 
in the peaceful time of that crowned 
wiseacre whom Scottish parasites 
termed ‘gentle King Jamie;’ and 
thinking how fervently its beauties 
must have been appreciated by his 
ill-starred son, to whose charge 
want of veneration could never have 
been laid as a fault. ‘ Here,’ we 
thought, ‘ beneath these venerable 
arms, under the stately shade, how 
often has the unfortunate Stuart, 
the martyred Mon— MHaulloh! 
what is that ?—the note of a hound, 
as we are a living sinner and a gouty 
one; but gout or no gout, we haven't 
seen hounds for atwelvemonth; we 
must hobble on and have a Jook at 
them once more. But stay, there’s 
their fox !—a beaten fox, by all the 
beauties of Diana!’ and forthwith 
we gave vent to a prolonged and, 
we rather flatter ourselves, not un- 
musical yell,which we should despair 
of conveying to the reader by any 
other means than oral demonstra- 
tion. We used to pique ourselves 
upon doing it rather well, and, with 
one finger in the ear and a rubicund 
well-fed physiognomy, the effect is, 
to say the least of it, imposing, if 
not harmonious. Yes, there he was 
stealing along, his back up, his fur 
draggled, tangled, and black with 
mire; his brush drooping, his tongue 
out, his long knavish counte- 
nance wobegone, and indicative of 
thorough physical exhaustion, his 
whole instincts so intent on his 
pursuers that he scarcely turned 
aside at our salutation—there he 
was, dead-beat, and running short 
for his life, not a covert or an earth 
within two miles of him, and the 
best pack of hounds in England 
running frantic for his blood in the 
next field. See, he has nearly 
reached the old oak tree! one, two, 
three white hounds are through the 
fence, the rest following, like 4 
stream of water set free from a dam. 
How they strain across the ridge 
and furrow, their bristles erect, their 
sterns lowered, their hungry eyes 
flaring out upon him with instinctive 
hate! He is creeping quite slowly 
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now; but as Harmony and Fairplay 
near him he turns and showsa long, 
ominous, gleaming set of teeth. Over 
they roll, all three together. Mar- 
plot and Marygold are close upon 
them, hounds tumble over each 
other in hungry confusion, a crash 
is heard in the fence, and Charles 
Payne is off his horse in another 
moment and amongst them. A 
faint strident noise, like that of a 
smothered saw, grates upon the ear 
above the stifled ‘ worry,’ ‘ worry’ of 
the hounds, and ere Charles, the 
_ of politeness, has time to touch 
is 7 to ourselves (for he takes us 
for the parson, and therefore a 
stanch fox preserver, if not fox 
pursuer), he holds him high up in 
air, and with a loud ‘ Who-whoop’ 
proclaims the conclusion of one of 
those ‘best runs of the season’ 
which occur at least once a 
fortnight. 

Who-whoop! indeed. Three more 
sportsmen have by this time arrived, 
one over and the other two through 
the fence, which still hides the rest 
of the field from our eager gaze. 
Soon a gate opens, and some half a 
dozen more, including a couple of 
black coats, make their appearance. 
There are a good many still coming, 
and a large proportion of the original 
field that will never get here at all. 
No wonder; the pastures of North- 
amptonshire are full of them: they 
are scattered all over the country. 
Those who have arrived look wild 
and heated, and intensely pleased 
with themselves as they jump off 
their exhausted horses, and talk and 
laugh and gesticulate; the while 
Charles Payne throws the fox to the 
hounds with another encouraging 
‘Who-whoop!’ and the clamorous 
baying of expectancy is exchanged 
for the ‘worry, worry, worry’ of 
fruition. ‘Had a good thing?’ we 
inquire of the first whip, who is ap- 
peasing a difference as to a tid-bit 
between Countess and Caroline. 
‘Carpital thing, sir,’ replies that 
affable functionary, whose cap and 
side are plastered with mud, and 
who looks as pleased as if some one 
had given him a hundred pounds. 
‘Carpital thing, sir. Brought him 
from Sulby gorse over the finest 
a of our country ; never checked 

ut once down by Cottesbrooke ; 
never touched a covert the whole 
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blessed while! It’s eleven miles if 
it’s a yard, andI make it exactly an 
hour and fifteen minutes from the 
time I ‘holloed’ him away till we 
run into him in this here grass field 
just atween your reverence’s legs. 

hoop, my darlings! Worry, 
worry,worry! tear him an’ eat him!’ 
Cigars are lit, congratulations are 
exchanged, the bay horse and the 
brown horse and the chesnut horse 
receive their due share of praise, a 
reflective flattery somewhat in this 
wise: ‘How well he carried you, 
old fellow; and what a stiff line! 
Iwas close to you the whole time.’ 
From different versions and many 
contradictory statements we gather 
a tolerably correct notion of the 
run; and as its glories gradually 
flood our still enthusiastic imagina- 
tion, it is with a pang of regret that 
we reflect we shall never see gallops 
such as these again. 

We were there in spirit, never- 
theless; we know every yard of the 
country, every field, and every fence 
—though we can practise it no 
longer, we think we know every 
move inthe game. We can fancy 
ourselves astride of a good horse by 
the side of Jack Woodcock as he 
views the fox away from the lower 
corner of the gorse. What a long, 
wiry, tough-looking animal it is, 
with a white tag to that handsome 
brush, which, as he steals across the 
neighbouring pasture, he whisks in 
derision, as much as to say, ‘ Gallop 
away, my fine fellows! according to 

our wont; hurry and hustle, and 
jump and splutter! The harder 
you ride the better for me!’ 

‘ Tally-ho !’ shouts our friend Jack, 
erect in his stirrups. ‘Twang’ goes 
Charles Payne’s horn from the 
middle of the gorse. Already the 
owner of the covert is coming best 
pace round the corner. Trust him 
not to lose his start, and to make 

ood use of it when he has got it. 

n twos and threes the hounds are 
pouring through the boundary 
fence; ten or twelve couple are 
settling to the scent ; the rest, with 
ears erect, are flying to the ery. 
Now they stoop together with tol- 
lective energy, and drive along over 
the grass in all the mute ecstasy of 
pace. A burst such as this is pas- 
time for the gods! 

It sobers our imaginary steed, 
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our pen-and-ink Pegasus ; he drops 
quietly to his bridle, and a turn in 
our favour enables us to pull him 
into a trot, and to look about us. 
Seven or eight men are in the same 
field with the hounds ; half a dozen 
stiff fences and a couple of miles of 
grass have shaken off the larger 
portion of the field, but they are 
even now coming through a bridle- 
gate not far distant in the rear, and 
should a check unfortunately occur 
at this critical moment, they will be 
up in plenty of time to do lots of 
mischief still. But no; the pack is 
streaming on. ‘Forward,’ says 
Charles Payne, cramming his horn 
into its case, and gathering his 
horse for an ‘oxer.’ ‘Forward!’ 
echoes Mr. Villiers, ‘ doubling’ it 
neatly on his right. ‘ Forward!’ 
adds Mr. Cust, cracking the far-rail 
as he swings over the obstacle in his 
stride. ‘ Line!’ shouts a Meltonian 
at an unfortunate aspirant whose 
horse is swerving to the thickest 
place in the fence. ‘Serve him 
right!’ remarks the Meltonian to 
himself, landing safely in the next 
field, while the aspirant rolls head- 
long to the earth. Jack Woodcock, 
with an amused smile, slips quietly 
by to the front. Three or four 
more men, one in a black coat, enter 
the field at different points; that 
uiet gentleman over, not through 
the gate. A loose horse with 
streaming reins gallops wildly after 
the chase; and the hounds, with a 
burning scent, are pointing straight 
for Naseby Field. 

And now every man hugs his 
trusty hunter by the head, and 
spares his energies as much as pos- 
sible ere he encounters the yielding 
soil of that classic ground. Man 
atired horse has Naseby Field to 
answer for, from the thundering 
battle-steeds of the Cavaliers, led 
by hot Prince Rupert, to the pant- 
ing thoroughbreds of Jersey and 

ix, and Cooke and Knightley, 
and the heroes of fifty years ago, 
who urged the mimic war over that 
eventful plain. Ay, down to our 
own times, when, although the 
plotgh has passed over its marshy 
surface, ae draining and high- 
farming have given secure foothold 
to man and beast, many a sobbing 
steed and dejected rider can ‘still 
bear witness to the exhaustive pro- 


perties of that black adhesive soil, 
many a dirty coat and stationary 
hunter rves the noble impulse that 
would follow the fleeting pack over 
such a country as this after a three- 


days’ rain: 

Sue of them begin to hope he 
may have entered the thick holding 
covert of Naseby Thorns, and that 
the conclusion of so rapid a burst 
may save their own and their 
horse’s credit. But a countryman 
on the opposite hill is holloaing as if 
his throat must crack. Our fox is 
forward still; he has not a notion 
of entering the covert, warmed as 
he is by the merry pace of the last 
mile or so. 

‘ No occasion to lift them,Charles,’ 
observes Mr. Villiers, as he lends 
an ear to the far-off countryman, 
and points to the streaming pack 
wheeling with every tarn of the 
scent, like pigeons on the wing. 

‘Couldn't get near enough if 
there was. Come up, horse!’ mut- 
ters Charles in reply, as he bores 
through a black close-cut hedge, 
sinking up to the hocks on the 
taking-off side. There is no chance 
of a check now; and as the pro- 
fessed jester of the Hunt remarks, 
‘If he don’t stop at Tally-ho, he 
may go on to Texas!’ 

The field, that enterprising body, 
whose self-dependence is so. touch- 
ingly illustrated at every sign-post, 
are already somewhat hopelessly 
behindhand, and considerably 
puzzled by the coincidence of two 
safe practicable lanes, leading 
equally in the direction of the line 
of chase. It divides accordingly 
into two hurrying columns, neither 
of which will in all probability see 
a hound again to-day. 

So ‘on we go again,’ leaving 
‘Tally-Ho Gorse’ to: the left, and 
up the hill for Hazelbeech, thread- 
ing the fine old trees that tower 
upon its heights, and «pointing ever 
onwards for the wide'grassy: vale of 
Cottesbrooke, .spread:-out like a 
panorama before ‘us,.-shut. in by 
wooded’ hills, dottedwith fine old 
standard trees, and smiling beau- 
teous and peaceful im-the chequered 
light of a February sun, - 

Thank Heaven! a heck at last. 
Pegasus was beginnings to want it 
sadly. He struck: thafttop-rail un- 
commonly hard, awd‘ has dropped 
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his hind legs in the two last: con- 
secutive ditches. There are* still 
some half:dozen men with the 
hounds, but their horses look as if 
they had had nearly enough, and 
we are inclined to believe one or 
two of the riders are beginning to 
wish it was over. The country: for 
miles back is dotted with eques- 
trians of every rank and every hue. 
A child on a pony has turned, not 
headed the fox. Charles Payne 
opines he cannot have entered the 

orse with so ‘warm a jacket,’ as 

e phrases it; so he holds his 
hounds towards the plantations. on 
his right: Fairplay whisks her 
stern about her sides, and drops a 
note or two to her comrades as they 
gather to the line. 

*Yo-geote, old lady!’ says Charles, 
in the inexplicable language of a 
huntsman. 

‘She’s always right, that old 
bitch,’ remarks Mr. Villiers, who 
has just turned Olympian’s head for 
an instant to the wind. 

‘ Twang’ goes the horn once more, 
and away score the hounds through 
‘Pursar'’s Hills,’ as if they. were 
fresh out of the kennel, and over 
the wide grassy pastures below, and 


up the opposite rise, with untiring 
energy, leaving the foremost horse- 
man toiling a field and a half behind 
them, till a 4 and momentary 


hover'in the Welford Road enables 
Pegasus and his comrades to reach 
them once more. 

It is: labour and sorrow now, yet 
is it a sweet and joyous pain. Siill, 
we can hardly call that enjoyment 
which we wish was over; and most 
devoutly now do we all hope that 
we may soon kill this. gallant. fox, 
before Ae kills our gallant horses. 
The best blood of Newmarket is but 
mortal, after all; and Pegasus-is by 
this time going most unreservedly 
on his own shoulders and his rider's 
hands. 

Down the hill between Creaton 
and Holywell we make a tolerable 
fight ; but though Olympian clears 
the brook at the bottom, the rest of 
us flounder through. We have no 
false pride now, and do not: any of 
us turn up our noses: at gates or 

ps, or other friendly egress. 

verything is comparative. A coun- 
try doctor on his fresh hack, meet- 
ing us at this period, opines we are 
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ing quite slow, but. we know 
ae so does Pegasus, so does old: 
Fairplay, so does the fox. 

He is not travelling so straight 
now. Up and down yonder hedge- 
row the pack turn like harriers, and 
we think we must be very near him. 
But see: the crows are stooping 
yonder. over a low black. object in 
the distance. “Tis the hunted fox, 
pointing straight for the coverts of 
Althorpe. e will never reach 
them, for the hounds .are now close 
upon his track, and they run into 
him in the large grass field be 
Holmby House, under the old 
tree. 

* * * * 

Our dream is over.. Hounds and 
horses and sportsmen are all gone 
home. The excitement has evapo- 
rated, and left: its usual depression 
of spirits behind.. We are left 
alone—all alone—under the old oak 
tree. What is life at best but a 
dream? What is happiness but a 
dream ?—fame, honour, love, am- 
bition? Dreams all. The bitter- 
ness is in the waking. 

Let us put the clock back a 
couple of! centuries or so, when the 
old oak was stately and vigorous as 
now, his branches as spreading, his 
stem as: gnarled and knotted, his 
growth as majestic. What a lesson 
to us creatures ofa day, in our short 
span of earthly:existence, is instilled 
by: the comparative duration of 
these vegetable giants! How they 
outlive us! How their ‘ winter of 
discontent,’ unlike our own, .is- an- 
nually succeeded by a spring of 
promise! How 7 spread and 
tower upwards into heaven, whilst 
we grovel upon earth. Va mihi! 
*twere a weary world,.my masters, 
if there were nothing beyond. 
A weary world! Let us put 
the clock back, I say, and dream 
again. 


Cuaprer II. 
A CAST.OF HAWES. 


She was hatched on a snows 
topped, bluff-faced cliff towering 
over the ironbound coast of Ice- 
land. The parental eyrie, hundreds: 
of feet’ above the level of the sea, 
was strewed with bones and feathers, 
and all the warlike spoils of her 
predatory. progenitors. Her infancy 
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was fed on blood warm from the 
living victim, her youth trained in 
long flights over the dark seething 
ocean ; so her spirit knew not what 
it was to quail, nor her wing to 


p- 

But a daring cliff’s-man, one of 
those whose pastime and whose pro- 
fession it is to undertake risks such 
as quiet men shudder even to read 
of, made his appearance one clear 
frosty night at the entrance of her 
home, and awed her with the im- 
mediate presence of the human 
face divine, never seen before. Well 
might she be astonished, for the 
cliff was a sheer precipice, rising 
ew frommany a fathom 

ep of ocean, and the eyrie was 
securely placed some hundred feet 
or more below its landward edge, a 

iddy height indeed above the rest- 
ess sea, heaving and surging down 
yonder in the darkness. Three 
strands of a rope in the numbed 
grasp of a comrade were between 
the cliffsman and eternity, yet his 
nerve was totally unmoved, his 
hand steady, his face not even pale. 
Quietly he selected the most pro- 
mising bird from the eyrie; and 
she, the very essence of whose ex- 
istence had been freedom, wild as 
the winds and waves themselves, 
must be a captive now for evermore. 

At first she pined sadly: her 
bright keen eye grew dim, her 
feathers lost their gloss, her wings 
their sweep and vigour. She was 
breaking her untamed heart, like a 
wild-hawk as she was, but custom 
and discipline at length prevailed. 
Her feminine spirit, half won and 
half subdued, yielded to the com- 
bined influence of kindness and 
coercion. Ere she reached England 
in a merchant-ship she would perch 
contentedly on the deck, sunning 
herself for hours in the pure sea- 
air. She would take food eagerly 
from the hand at which she once 
fought and tore. She was tamed 
at last, that winsome wild-bird, 
ready for the lure, and the bells, 
and the jesses; willing, under 
man’s tuition, to become more than 
a4 an inveterate enemy to her 


_So they sold her for ten gold 
pieces to a north-country lord, and 
the north-country lord being more 
suorum, a judge of horseflesh, ex- 
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changed her away to Sir Giles 
Allonby for a dapple-grey ao ; 
and now she sits, jessed and hooded, 
under the old oak tree at Holmby, 
far and away the best falcon within 
forty miles of fair Northampton 
town. 

So thinks the falconer standing 

onder, with his perches slung from 
Lis broad shoulders, and his hooded 
pupils sitting contentedly thereon, 
who would wager his new doublet 
and his Christmas fee on the success 
of her, the pride of his mews. So 
thinks the lithe active lad his as- 
sistant, in whose grasp those hand- 
some spaniels are straining at the 
leash, and who clings to his opinion 
with the glorious tenacity of six- 
teen. So think those two jolly- 
looking serving-men who are in 
waiting, and who seem to have no 
earthly thing to do save to crack 
broad English jokes, and to laugh at 
them with their broad English faces. 
So thinks fair Grace Allonby, whose 
nature it is to pet and love every 
mortal thing that comes within her 
reach. So thinks good Sir Giles 
himself, who only yester evening 
over his claret was loud in the 
praises of his favourite, and eager 
to match her against all and every- 
thing on the wing. 

‘Let them come,’ said the stout 
old knight, ‘with their purses in 
their hands. My Lord Vaux, my 
Lord Montague, my Lord Goring, 
Colepepper, Carnarvon, and the rest, 
within fifty miles of this spot—aye, 
within the bounds of Britain itself 
—Peer or Puritan, Cavalier or 
Roundhead—always excepting the 
falcons of his most blessed Ma- 
jesty. Let them come with their 

wks, every feather of ‘em, and 
“Diamond” shall have a flight at 
them all!’ 

It was a glorious morning for the 
sport. The sky was clear and blue, 
softened here and there with light 
dappled clouds ; dew-drops sparkled 
in the sun from thorn and briar, 
while the earth exhaled new life 
and fragrance from her teemin; 
bosom, moistened but not saturate 
with the late genial rain. How 
blithe and gladsome was the lark’s 
shrill song as he mounted cheerily 
into the sky, such a speck against 
that glorious fathomless blue—how 
soft and mellow the sunlight on 
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the uplands—how sweet the perfume 
of the fresh free air !—sight, smell, 
and hearing all gratified at once. 
What a morning for hawking, or 
indeed for any manly, vigorous, 
out-of-door pursuit. 

‘The knight is late this morn- 
ing,’ remarked the falconer, a man 
of few words, and whose whole 
energies were wrapped up in his 
profession; ‘and the wind is changing 
even now,’ he added, with an anxious 
glance at the heavens, whilst ‘ Dia- 
mond’ stirred uneasily on her perch, 
jingling her bells, and moving her 
hooded head from side to side with 
characteristic impatience. 

_‘ Drinking the King’s health over- 
night,’ remarked one of the serving- 
nen, with a leer at his comrade. 
ae and loyalty make sleepy 
heads in the morning ; is’t not so, 
Will? Thou wast ringing chimes 
in the buttery thyself, lad.’ 

Will shook his head, as who 
should say, ‘I follow the example 
of my betters,’ but answered not a 
word; and indeed in those days 
late sittings, large flagons, and 
bumper healths were the daily 
custom of the age; and the strong 
ale flowed as freely in the hall as 
did the red wine in the banqueting- 
room or the dinner-parlour. 

But there was a stir amongst the 
group under the old oak tree; the 
falconer’s eye brightened, the serv- 
ing-men sprang to an attitude of 
respectful attention, and the spaniels 
fawned and whined and strained 
in the leash, for a party of three 
equestrians were approaching ; up 
the hill they swung at a dashing 
hand-gallop, and cantering over the 
smooth sward with feathers waving, 
habits fluttering, bridles jingling, 
and palfreys snorting, pulled up 
under the oak, and returned the salu- 
tationof their inferiors withthe frank 
courtesy that is always the stamp of 
good-breeding and high birth. 

‘What a morning for us, lads!’ 
remarked Sir Giles to the re- 
tainers, with a kindly smile light- 
ing up his ruddy countenance, still 
handsome and high-bred, though 
marked with many a deep and fur- 
rowed line, the inevitable conse- 
quence of a hard life spent in much 
excitement, much anxiety, much 
danger, and some excess. ‘We 
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flushed a brace of herons as we 
came along the river-side at Bramp- 
ton; and a fairer flight than one of 
the beauties made I never wish to 
see. Ah, “Diamond!” don’t know 
the old man’s voice?’ Come to my 
wrist, old lass! Soh! soh!’ and 
Sir Giles caressed the hooded bird, 
and smoothed her neck plumage 
with a loving handasshe fluttered sa- 
gaciouslytotake her well-known place 
on the glove of the old Cavalier. 
Sir Giles Allonby was a specimen 
of the old English gentleman such 
as no other country but England 
could produce; such as the trou- 
blous times in which his lot was 
cast brought out in all its excellence, 
and all its faults. In person he was 
tall, spare, and sinewy, framed for a 
horseman, a swordsman, or a sports- 
man; for success in any bodily ex- 
ercise demanding strength, quick- 
ness, and agility. Field-sporis and 
campaigning had toughtened him 
into the consistency of pin-wire ; 
but the same causes, coupled with 
a considerable amount of deep 
drinking, had hardened the almost 
feminine beauty of his countenance 
into a type strangely at variance 
with the delicate chiselling of its 
small features, and the mirthful 
glances of its bright blue eyes. It 
seemed a contradiction to see that 
oval face so rugged and war-worn, 
that well-trimmed moustache and 
cearefully-pointed beard so white, 
those soft curling locks so thin and 
grey. The man himself corresponded 
in his inward character to his out- 
ward appearance. Generous, en- 
thusiastic, and chivalrous, he was 
passionate, prejudiced, and obsti- 
nate. Quick to resent insult 
with blow or sword-thrust, he 
would forgive and embrace the 
bitterest enemy who should move 
a hair’s-breadth towards recon- 
ciliation; though he would lift 
his hat on entering a poor man’s 
cottage, and address his dame 
with as much courteous deference 
as a duchess, no Cavalier alive was 
such a thoroughgoing aristocrat in 
his reverence for what he called 
‘blood’—not one of his Norman 
ancestors could have expressed a 
greater contempt for the puddle that 
stagnated through the peasant’s 
veins, as compared with the gene- 
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rous fluid that warmed his own; 
though he would fling his gold 
pieces about to all that asked for 
them, he would screw his tenants 
to the uttermost, nor stop short of 
what we should now call acts of 
violence and rapine, to raise men 
and horses for the king; and when 
his wife died, whom he had. loved 
with all the unrestrained ardour 
with which such a nature could not 
but love a kindly, handsome, gentle, 
generous woman, although devo- 
tion to the crown, which he called 
loyalty, became the one guiding- 
impulse of his life, Grace herself, 
his lovely daughter Grace, was 
second in his estimation to his sove- 
reign, and in that sovereign’s cause 
he would not have scrupled to sa- 
erifice even her, his sweet, dutifui, 
and loving child. 

She is reining in her horse with a 
graceful but somewhat timid air, 
and appears not too well pleased at 
the caresses and attentions of those 
busy spaniels, to which the steed re- 
lies with a degree of playful rest- 
essness not quite agreeable to his 
rider. Grace is a sad coward, and 


though she a much of her life 


on horseback, like other gentle- 
women of her time, she has never 
acquired the perfect self-possession 
and masculine ease which sit so well 
upon her companion, yonder lady 
whose iong curls are waving in the 
wind, whose soft blue eyes are 
deepening and dancing with amima- 
tion, whose lip and cheek are blush- 
ing carnation in the fresh morning 
air, under the rays of the bright 
morning sun. 

‘ Give him a gallop, Gracey,’ says 
she, with a ringing laugh at her 
friend’s obvious misgivings. ‘ Why, 
Sir Giles himself could hardly ride 
my Beyard if I let him get as fresh 
as you do that:riotous pet of yours. 
Silly Grace, you south) evcaniiiien 
you comenear. Whatatyrant you 
will make of your husband, my dear, 
if ever you get one!’ and she bent 
her beautiful figure to pat her 
horse’s neck in a bewitching atti- 
tude, which was not lost, as it was 
not meant to be, on old Sir Giles, 
or the busy falconer, or the grinning 
serving-man, nay, not even on the 
lad of sixteen, who gazed on her 
open-mouthed, with a ludicrous ex- 
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pression of stupified amazement and 
delight. 

Mary Cave dearly loved admira- 
tion wherever she could get it. 
Left early in life to her-own devices, 
brought up chiefly abroad, and 
transferred from a foreign convent 
to a foreign court, she had acquired, 
even in the first flush of youth, a 
habit of self-reliance and a decision 
of character seldom to be observed 
in those of the softer sex whe have 
not passed through the crucible of 
much pain and much tribulation. 
Clever and quick-witted, with strong 
passions and strong feelings, she 
nursed an ambition which was 
stronger than them all. She had 
the knack, partly natural, partly 
the result of keen observing powers, 
of detecting at once the mental 
value, and, so to speak, the moral 
weight, of those with whom she 
came in contact; and this gift, so 
dangerous to a woman, necessarily 
imparted a harshness to her cha- 
racter, and robbed her of that trust- 
ing, clinging tendency which is 
woman’s greatest charm. Young 
as she was, she busied herself in all 
the intrigues of the day, and her 
beauty, her fascinating manners, 
her extraordinary influence over 
everything that wore a _ beard, 
rendered. her a most dangerous 
enemy, a mest desirable and effici- 
ent partisan. From: her: kinsman’s 
house at Boughton she corre- 
sponded with the leading men of 
the Cavalier party, and Lord Vaux 
himself, in all his wisdom of years 
and experience of intrigue, was 
indebted to beautiful Mary Cave 
for many a happy _ resource, 
many a deep-laid and successful 
scheme. 

Every one in the house adored 
her. ‘The respectful and austere 
major-domo, a condition of whose 
very existence it was to preserve on 
all occasions a demeanour of super- 
natural decorum, would: follow her 
about with his eyes, and dodge after 
her with flowers and porcelain and 
choice old glass, and every device 
he could think of, to win the reward 
of a word and asmile; and the little 

age-boy, the lowest of all the var- 
Tots in the establishment, spent a 
whole night on the staircase in dark- 
ness and iears when he heard that 
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‘Mistress Mary was ill at ease, and 
troubled with a slight cold.’ 

So.she turned and wound them 
all round her finger—and why not ? 
The lower animals have their na- 
tural arms, offensive and defensive ; 
the ox his horns, the tiger his claws, 
the serpent his guile, man his obsti- 
nacy, and woman her beauty: the 
last. is the most fearful weapon of 
all, and right well does she know 
its advantages and its use. 

Even now old Sir Giles, keen 
sportsman as he is, cannot but feel 
that his attention to the business of 
the day is much distracted by his 
daughter’s friend ; that if‘ Diamond’ 
could have a rival in his admiration 
and attention, it would be beautiful 

Cave. 

She ought to be very happy, 
speeding along in all the enjoyment 
of health and power, and conscious 
charms, and the delightful motion 
of Bayard’s easy gallop. And yet 
there is a little black imp sitting 
behind her that no gallop on earth 
can shake off—a secret sorrow 
nestling at that proud wayward 
heart which no triumphs of beaut 
and influence can: stifle or eradi- 
cate. Both girls laugh out merrily 


as they fiy along, but timid Grace 
Allonby is alarmed about herself ; 
dauntless Mary Cave is uneasy 


about another: the latter’s frame 
of mind is the least enviable of the 
two. 

And now the little party are wind- 
ing slowly along the brook-side in 
the valley down by Althorpe. 
Many a noble elm and stately oak 
nods above their heads; many a 
patch of sedge and rushes shakes 
and rustles to the quest of the busy 
spaniels and the long poles of the 
falconer and his assistants. Far 
and wide, to right: and left, extends 
@ prairie-like and undulating pas- 
ture, nourishing here and there a 
few scattered flocks feeding in the 
sun. Near one ortwo small hamlets, 
a few posts and rails, or an old 
straggling overgrown hedge, denote 
an attempt at cultivation and en- 
closure, but the general character 
of the district is wild, nomadie, and 
provocative of galloping. 

‘What a country for a flight!’ 
says Mary Cave, bringing her 
obedient horse alongside of the old 
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knight’s well-trained steed, and 
loosening the jesses of the hawk 
upon her. wrist, no unworthy rival 
to ‘ Diamond’ herself: ‘ Look well 
to your laurels to-day, Sir Giles. 
‘“‘Dewdrop” and her mistress are 
both, bent on victory, and I shall 
wear the heron’s plume to-night in 
my hair or never hawk again!’ 

Even as she spoke the short shrill 
bark of a spaniel, and a:rnsh of his 
companions towards a. sedgy, 
marshy piece of ground, startled 
Grace Allonby and her palfrey out 
of the pleasant mutual understand- 
ing to which they had arrived, and 
a glorious wide-winged heron rose 
slowly into the air, flapping his way 
with heavy, measured strokes, his 
long legs tucked behind him, his 
little head thrown back, his sharp 
scissors-like beak protruding over 
the distended crop, heavy with the 
spoils of last night’s ishing ex- 
eursion. Mary’s quick eye has 
caught him in an instant. Like 
lightning: she has freed her hawk 
from hood and jesses, and with the 
same movement that urges her horse 
to a canter, ‘Dewdrop’ is tossed 
aloft into the air. 

Sir Giles is not much slower in 
his: arrangements. Like an old 
sportsman he is methodical in all 
matters connected with the field; 
but ‘Diamond’ understands her 
master, and her master can depend 
on ‘ Diamond,’ so she is not three 
strokes of her wing behind her 
rival, and soaring at once high into 
the air, has caught sight of prey 
and competitor almost before the 
heron is aware of his two natural 
and implacable foes. 

Too soon, however, it strikes him 
that his position is one of imminent 
and mortal danger. With a grating 
harsh cry, a ‘crake, crake,’ of ming- 
led diseomfortand alarm, he proceeds 
slowly to disgorge from his pouch 
the weighty _— of his overnight’s 
sport. The dead fish glisten white 
and silvery as they fall through the 
sunny air, and the lightened heron, 
whose instinct teaches him there is 
no safety but on high, wheels up- 
wards by a series of gyrations 
farther and farther still, till he 
seems but a speck in the bright 
element to the strainink eyes. that 
are watching the flight from below. 
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But there is another higher still 
than he is, and yet another wheelin 
rapidly upward to gain the desire 
point of ‘ vantage.’ The topmost 
speck falls suddenly headlong 
several hundred feet, past the pur- 
sued and his pursuer, down, down, 
nearly to the summit of a huge old 
elm, but recovering herself, once 
more resumes her flight, with even 
greater vigour and determination 
than at first. 

*Peste! elle a manquée!’ ex- 
claims Mary in the language of her 

outh, while a flush of vexation 

urns on her handsome features, 
and she admonishes her steed with 
hand and rein to make no more 
‘mistakes’ like that last, at a time 
when earthly considerations should 
not be allowed to divert his rider’s 
attention from the business going 
on above. ‘Dewdrop’ has indeed 
made a failure, and she seeks in 
vain to wipe out the disgrace, for 
‘Diamond’ has now gained the 
vantage point, and swooping down 
like a thunderbolt, beak and talons, 
and weight and impetus, all brought 
to bear at once on the devoted 
heron, brings him headlong with 
her through the air, turning over 
and over in their fall to that green 
earth from which he will never rise 
again. 

And now Sir Giles is riding for 
his life, spurring his good ate 
across the rushy pastures, keen and 
happy and triumphant as a boy at 
his falcon’s success; whilst Mary 
dashes along by his side, inwardly 
provoked, though she is too proud 
to show it, at the failure of her 
favourite ; and Grace, with fretting 
— and secret misgivings, fol- 
ows carefully at a less break-neck 
pace in the rear. 

It is a service of danger to take a 
heron from a hawk, or a hawk from 
a heron, even after the most pro- 
longed and exhausting flight. The 
victim, breathless and stunned 
though he be, has generally sufli- 
cient strength and energy left to 
make good use of the sharp and 
formidable weapon with which 
nature has provided him; and as 
the thrusts of his long beak are de- 
livered with extraordinary accuracy, 
and aimed always at the eye of his 
captor, he is a formidable opponent 
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even in the last struggles of defeat 
and death. 

‘A fair flight, Mistress Mary, and 
an honest victory,’ said Sir Giles, as 
he plucked a long shapely feather 
from the dead bird’s wing, and pre- 
sented it with playful courtesy to 
his antagonist. ‘“ Diamond” is still 
unconquered, and you shall wear 
the heron’s plume to-night in your 
bonnie locks in token of forgiveness! 
Said I well, sweetheart ?’ 

‘ Sir Giles, I might forgive a fault, 
but I zever forgive a failure,’ was 
the laughing reply; yet to a keen 
observer the expression of her face, 
the curl of her ruddy lip as she 
spoke, would have denoted more 
truth in the sentiment than she 
would herself perhaps have been 
willing to admit. 

‘I am sorry for the poor heron,’ 
was all Grace Allonby remarked, as 
they remounted their horses to com- 
mence their homeward journey. 


Cuapter III. 
THE QUARRY. 


And a lovely ride they had over 
the wild moorland and the green 
undulations that waved between the 
wooded hill of Holmby, and the 
sweet fragrant valley along which 
the quiet Nene was stealing his 
silver way. Those were the days 
when the early morning air was 
esteemed the best cosmetic for the 
cheek of beauty, when ladies did 
not sit over the fire till dusk and 
then flutter out like birds of night 
for a gentle stroll to the hothouses, 
or a half-hour’s saunter in a pony- 
carriage. Our little party had 
breakfasted at daybreak, had been 
in the saddle since the sun was up, 
and had got their day’s sport con- 
cluded by the time that we of the 
modern school would have finished 
breakfast. There is nothing like 
early rising. We have ourselves 
tried it, and we speak from experi- 
ence when we insist that it is pro- 
fitable, poetical, healthy, and in- 
vigorating ; nevertheless candour 
compels us to admit that for its 
systematic practice we entertain a 
cordial detestation. 

A lovely ride they had. In front 
of them extended the rich valley of 
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the Nene. smiling with cultivation, 
dotted with trees and hedgerows, 
and standard thorns growing stunted 
and sturdy here and there, backed 
by the distant buildings of North- 
ampton and the light cloud of white 
smoke that curled above the town. 
To their left wide and uncultivated 
moorlands, with occasional stretches 
of vivid green pasture, and many a 
patch of gorse and clump of alders, 
swept away over the rising eminence 
of Spratton (on the sky-line of which 
a string of packhorses could clearly 
be distinguished as they neared the 
little hamlet where they would stop 
and refresh), and melted into a dim 
haze of beauty under the crest of 
Hazelbeech, crowned with a swarthy 

rove of giant forest trees, frowning 
Son on the sunny valley below; 
behind them, sharp cutting against 
the sky, a long level plain, that was 
ere long to earn its immortalit 
under the name of Naseby Field, 
showed clear and hard and cheer- 
less, as though its only harvest was 
to be the oiteien of the slaughter; 
while the towers and pinnacles of 
Holmby Palace itself shut in the 
picture in their immediate vicinity. 
On their right a bank of waving 
gorse hid all beyond its own wild 
beauties with its sharp dark ver- 
dure, and its little yellow blossoms 
scattered like the drops of a golden 
shower over its surface. Sir Giles 
plucked one as he passed with a sly 
smile, ‘ When the gorse is out of 
bloom, young ladies,’ quoth Sir Giles, 
‘then is kissing out of fashion!’ 
Grace Allonby laughed and blushed, 
and playfully bid her father ‘not 
talk nonsense;’ but Mary Cave, 
drawing her horse nearer to that 
of her gentle friend, commenced 
moralizing after her own fashion on 
the old knight’s trite and somewhat 
coarse remark. 

‘Yes, Gracey,’ said she, smooth- 
ing back the folds of her rich brown 
hair, which shone and glistened in 
the sun, ‘Sir Giles is right. So 
it is, and so it has ever been. There 
is no day in the year when the 
blossom is off the gorse, from the 
brightest splendours of July to the 
bitterest snowstorms of December. 
There is no phase of life, from the 
triumph of success to the agony 
of disappointment, which is not 
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affected by woman’s influence and 
woman’s smile. I used to wish, 
dear, that I had been born a man. 
I thank my fate now that Iam a 
woman. I have more power as I 
am, and power is what I love best in 
the world. They are only puppets, 
Gracey, after all; and if we are but 
true to ourselves, it is for us [to 
pull the strings and set the figures 
moving at our will. I saw a pretty 
toy once at the French Court that 
was brought there in a box by a 
certain Italian juggler, in which 
little dressed-up dolls acted a 
mystery in dumb show, and the 
juggler, sitting in his dark corner, 
managed all the wires, and made 
each play its appointed part. Grace, 
I thought to myself, men are but 
ae dolls after all; it is 
women that have the strings in 
their hands, if they will but use 
them. I have never let one go yet, 
my dear, and I never will. Confess 
—is it not delightful to have one’s 
own way ?’ 

‘I should think it must be,’ re- 
lied Grace, who never could get 
ners, even with her horse ; ‘and yet 
it must be a great responsibility too,’ 
she added, with a look of profound 
reflection. ‘I think I would rather 
give way, that is, if I liked people; 
and I don’t think I could like any- 
body very much that I wasn’t a 
little afraid of.’ 

Mary’s lip curled contemptuously, 
_ a pang shot through her too. 
Was there one before whom her 
proud spirit would quail—for whom 
that eager undisciplined heart would 
ache with a pain only known to the 
strong tameless nature? It is the 
wild bird that beats itself to death 
against the bars of its cage; the 
wild flower that droops and withers 
in the close confinement of a hot- 
house. Woe tohim whom Mary loved, 
if he loved her too! Nevertheless, 
she laughed merrily as she replied, 
‘ Nonsense, Grace, afraid! Inever 
feared mortal thing yet, and least of 
all would I fear a man that professed 
himself to be my slave; and yet, 
dear, I have my own ideas of what 
aman ought to be. Mind, I don’t 
say I know one that comes up to 
them. He should be proud as 
Lucifer—not in appearance and 
demeanour, far from it. I would 
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have him courteous and kindly to 
all, gentle and chivalrous and con- 
ciliating in his manners, but-at heart 
unimpressionable and unyielding as 
adamant. I would:have him cherish 
some high ambition, to which ‘he 
would sacrifice all that was dearest 
toihim in life, ay, sacrifice me my- 
self if he loved me to madness; and 
he:should smile when. he did it as if 
nothing could make him wince or 
waver in his purpose. He must be 
clever, of course, and looked on with 
admiration and envy by his‘ fellow- 
men, or he would be ‘no ‘mate for 
me ;and he must give way to me 
for an instant on no single point 
more than I would to him.’ 

Grace opened her large dark eyes 
with astonishment: she had oe 
mother’s eyes, as Sir Giles often re- 
marked, dark and soft and full like 
a fawn’s. 

‘And if you were both so obsti- 
nate,’ observed Grace, ‘and you loved 
him so very much, what would you 
do if you Desasesl P’ 

‘I would break my heart, but I 
would never yield an inch!’ was the 
reply; ‘or l:would break his, to 
hate myself ever afterwards, and 
love him perhaps none the worse 
for that.’ 

While she spoke a light broke 
over Mary’s countenance which 
softened it into beauty such as 
struck even her companion with-a 
new and fervent admiration, but it 
faded as it came, and her features 
soon. recovered their usual joyous, 
careless, and somewhat hard expres- 
sion of self-dependence and self- 
satisfaction. 

But Grace’s womanly nature, true 
to itself, recoiled from such senti- 
ments as these. ‘Indeed, Mary,’ 
said she, ‘I think it would be very 
uncomfortable. If I liked anybody 
so much, I should wish him to like 
me too, and I would give in to him 
on every single point, and find out 
everything he wanted, and try to 
make him happy ; and if I failed I 
should not be angry with him, but 
I think I should be very miserable, 
and I am sure I should sit down and 
ery. But I should not like him to 
be such a person as you deseribe. I 
would rather! have him good-looki 
and good-natured, and cheerful, onl 
brave certainly, .and I should ‘not 
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mind his being a little hasty, and 

loyal to the king, and—like my 
father, in short, but younger, of 
course, and—don’t laugh at me, 
Mary—I think I should like him to 
have dark eyes and hair.’ 

‘Oh, Grace, what a child »you 
are |’ was the reply; and Mary put 
her horse once more into a canter, 
and raised his mettle with voice and 
hand, turning and winding him at 
her will, and seeking vent for the 
exuberance of her spirits or the 
depth of her feelings—for no mortal 
ever was allowed to penetrate her 
real sentiments—in the delightful 
exercise of skilful equitation. 

But to give our reader some 
slight insight into the character of 
this young lady, still young in years 
and beauty, though matured in 
knowledge of the world, we must be 
permitted to recount a little scene 
that occurred at the royal palace of 
Hampton Court 9 year or two pre- 
vious to the events we have now 
taken upon us to describe. 

One of the merry masques or 
pageants which were the delight of 
a aan -_ te — 

eenly appreciate royalty itself, 
had fast boon contlutled he great 
nobles of the Court had left the 
Presence; the King himself had 
retired to his apartments, harassed 
and fatigued with the responsibili- 
ties of a ruler, and the many diffi- 
culties which in all ranks hedge in 
the movements of an opinionated 
man. None but the Queen and 
her immediate household, with two 
or three especial favourites and 
high officers of the Court, were left; 
and Henrietta’s French love of 
gaiety and natural flow of spirits 
prompted her to seize the oppor- 
tunity of relaxing for half an hour 
the decorum and formality which 
have ever been distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the English Court. 

‘A game at forfeits! A cotillon! 
and a forfeit for the loser, to be de- 
cided by my ladies and myself. 
Marguerite !—Marie! That will be 
charming,’ exclaimed her Majesty, 
clapping her hands in the exube- 
rance of her merriment, her keen 
eyes sparkling, and her little French 
person quivering with delight at 
the prospect. 

‘Dansez, milor ! voila le jeu qui 
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commence !’ and she gave her hand 
with much dignity to the most ac- 
complished young nobleman of ‘his 
time, whose air of self-possession 
and gravity was somewhat at vari- 
ance with the general mirth and 
festivity of the other courtiers, and 
herself ‘commeneed the measure, :in 
which all were in duty bound to 
join. 

It was a foolish game, somewhat 
provocative of levity, and calculated 
to'\have given scandal ‘to the ‘Puri- 
tans of the time, involving much 
dancing, changes of partners, and 
the infliction of quaint forfeits on 
those who failed in its complicated 
conditions. A venerable y of 
the Bedchamber was condemned to 
dance ‘a saraband’ with a certain 
future Chancellor, whose forte was 
scarcely bodily = or agility. 
A young maid of honour, blushing 
to the tips of her fingers, had to re- 
ceive the homage, offered on their 
knees, of all the gentlemen there 
present. And lastly, Mary Cave, 
then attached to the person of the 
Queen, was adjudged to stand in 


the midst of the admiring throng, 
and accept a chaste salute from an 
individual of the opposite sex, to be 


chosen by lot. 

‘No, sir!’ said the Queen, as the 
future Chancellor, who imagined 
himself to be the happy man, 
stepped forward, with a gay and 
debonair demeanour, to exact the 
penalty; ‘it is reserved for a 
younger man—and a better cour- 
tier,’ she added, somewhat lower, 
but loud enough for the mortified 
candidate to overhear. ‘Stand 
forward, Marie,’ she proceeded, 
laughing roguishly; ‘and you, 
milor! claim your rights!’ 

It was the same young nobleman 
who had already been honoured 
with her Majesty's hand in the 
dance ; who had acquitted himself 
with the ease and grace of an ac- 
complished cavalier, but with a 
grave and pre-occupied air, as of 
one whose thoughts were far away 
from scenes of mirth and revelry, 
and who now stepped forward with 
a profound reverence to claim from 
Mistress Mary Cave a penalty 
which any other gentleman in the 
ongreen would have readily given 

is best hawk, his best hound, or 
his best horse to exact. 
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And this was the only man in the 
room on whom she would have hesi- 
tated for an instant to confer that 
which was in those times accounted a 
mere mark of courtesy and friendly 
regard. She would have offered 
her cheek to any one of them, from 
intriguing Harry Jermyn to profli- 

George Goring, without mov- 
ing a muscle of her proud cold face; 
but when this young nobleman ap- 
proached her with his chivalrous 
deference of manner, and his simple, 
courteous, self-possessed air, Mary 
felt her heart beating, and knew 
her cheek was blushing, as heart 
and cheek had never beat and 
blushed before. 

He was her master, and she knew 
it. Slight as was their acquain- 
tance, she had seen and aap 
enough of him to be aware that his 
was a strong stern nature, keen of 
intellect and indomitable of will, 
which she had no chance of ever 
subjugating—that his mind was of 
that superior order which breaks 
through the meshes of pleasure, 
and dispels the illusions of romance, 
Her woman’s instinct told her that 
he nourished some lofty purpose, 
which woman’s influence would 
never be suffered to affect; and 
simply because she knew it was 
quite impossible that she could ever 
win his homage, like avery woman, 
she would have given her heart’s 
blood to possess it, if only for an 
hour. 

He stepped 7? to her, slowly and 
courteously. e did not even take 
her hand; but he lifted one of the 
long brown ringlets that fell heavily 
across her bosom, pressed it to his 
lips, dropped it, and retired, with 
another low reverence, and without 
ever raising his eyes to her face. 

He slept calmly and peacefully 
that night. When he woke on the 
morrow, his thoughts were of the 
great Cause and the country’s good ; 
of measures, and’ principles, and 
counsellors—of judicious laws and 
a happy people; of ancient sages 
and classic patriotism ; a little of his 
fair young wife, whom he loved 
with a sober, temperate, and ra- 
tional love;—and he rose to pray 
earnestly for strength and means to 
carry out the great work on which 
his heart and soul were bent. 

Her rest was fitful and broken, 
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disturbed by strange wild dreams, 
of which the central figure was still 
a slight and nervous form, a keen, 
dari intellectual face, a compressed 
and resolute lip—the lip that had 
caressed her hair. She had de- 
tached that ringlet from the rest, 
and lay with her hands folded over 
it, and clasping it to her bosom. 
When she rose it was to a new and 
strange sensation—to a wild, keen 
thrill of pleasure, dashed with shame 
—to a galling feeling of subjection, 
that had yet in it a dependence most 
delightful. She would have been 
torn in pieces rather than confess it 
even to herself, but she loved Falk- 
land, and it was a changed world to 
Mary Cave from that night for ever 
after ! 

The gambols of one of them are 
apt to disturb the equanimity of all 
the rest of the equine race who are 
within hearing and sight of such 
vagaries. Nor was Grace Allonby’s 
palfrey, on whom its mistress could 
never be induced to impose proper 
terms of coercion, any exception to 
this general rule of insubordination. 

Ere our little party had descended 
into the valley of. Brampton, and 
reached the ford by which they 
were to cross the river, poor Grace 
was certainly no longer mistress of 
the animal she rode; and it was 
with a pitiable expression of help- 
lessness and.terror on her counte- 
nance, at which even her father and 
her companion could scarce help 
laughing, that she plunged into the 
ford, now somewhat swollen and 
turbulent from the late rain. 

‘Father! what shall I do? He’s 
going to lie down!’ screamed Grace, 
as the wilful palfrey, turning his 
head to the stream, plunged and 
pawed into deeper water, that al- 
ready drenched his rider’s skirts to 
the waist. Mary Cave was ere this 
on the opposite side with Sir Giles ; 
the latter, turning suddenly to his 
daughter’s assistance, checked his 
horse so fiercely that the animal 
reared straight on end, and then 
struck his spurs so deep into its 
sides that the good horse grew 
restive, and refused to face the water 
on such terms; and Grace might at 
least have experienced a very com- 
plete wetting, had it not been for 
the assistance of another cavalier, 
who, coming up at a smart trot from 
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behind, dashed in to the rescue of 
the astonished girl, and himself 
guiding her palfrey to the bank, 
brought her, with many apologies 
for his timely interference, in safety 
to — — side. 

* Well and promptly done, youn 
sir,’ said Sir ilee as after Seman 
ing the wet from his daughter's 
habit, and replacing her on her 
horse, he turned to thank the new- 
comer for his unexpected assistance. 
‘ May I inquire to whom I have the 
honour of being so much indebted ?’ 
added the courteous old Cavalier. 

The stranger reined in his horse, 
and lifting his hat, made a profound 
bow as he replied, ‘My name is 
ome ree | Bosville, cornet in Cole- 
press orse, and about to join 

is Majesty’s forces at Newbury. 
I have orders to proceed to Bongh. 
ton, with despatches for Lord Falk- 
land. Am I in the right road?’ 

Mary’s eye sparkled and her 
cheek flushed. 

‘For Lord Falkland?’ she in- 

uired; ‘is he, then, expected by 
rd Vaux?” 

The cornet made another pro- 
found bow as he replied in the affir- 
mative; but he too blushed to en- 
counter the glance of those deep 
blue eyes, and the self-possession 
with which he had commenced the 
interview seemed to have entirely 
deserted him, though he accepted 
willingly and courteously the hospi- 
table invitation of Sir Giles to his 
kinsman’s house. 

‘ You are just in time for dinner, 
sir. My lord will be well pleased 
to see you or any other gallant 
Cavalier. Had we met you an hour 
sooner we could have shown you as 
fair a flight as often falls to a sports- 
man’s lot to behold. I can show 
you now the best hawk in Christen- 
dom. But you are in time for 
dinner, sir; and we will give you a 
hearty welcome, and drink the 
King’s health after it in a stoup of 
claret worthy of the toast!’ ° 

As they mounted the hill towards 
Boughton, the ladies, we may be sure, 
did notlose theopportunity of closely 
inspecting the person and general 
appearance of Grace’s new acquain- 
tance ; and truth to tell, Humphrey 
Bosville’s exterior was one of 
those on which the feminine eye 
dwells with no slight complacency. 
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A trifle above the middle size, 
well and strongly built, with a 
frame promising the vigour of man- 
hood, added to the activity of youth, 
our cornet sat his strong chesnut, or 
to use the language of the time, his 
sorrel horse, with the graceful ease 
of a man who has from boyhood 
made the saddle his home. Like a 
true Cavalier, his dress and arms 
exhibited as much splendour as was 
compatible with the exigencies of 
active service,—a good deal more of 
variety than in these days of Prus- 
sian uniformity would be permitted 
to a soldier. On his head he wore 
a wide Spanish hat, adorned with a 
huge drooping feather, his buff coat 
was cut and slashed in the most 
approved fashion, and a rich silk 
scarf of deep crimson wound about 
his waist to mark the contour of 
his symmetrical figure. His pistols 
were richly mounted, his sword of 
the longest, his spursof the heaviest ; 
all his appointments marked the 
gentleman and the man of war, 


dashed with the not inappropriate 
or unpleasing coxcombry of youth. 
His oval face, shaded by the long 
curling lovelocks so much affected 
by his party, bore a winning expres- 


sion of almost feminine softness, 
attributable to his large well-cut 
hazel eyes,—such eyes as belong to 
dispositions at once imaginative and 
impressionable rather than judicious 
and discerning; but his high, regu- 
lar features, straight eyebrows, and 
determined lip, shaded by a heavy 
moustache, redeemed the counte- 
nance from a charge of effeminacy, 
and stamped on him the bold, reso- 
lute character of a ‘man of action,’ 
one that could be depended on when 
the brave were striking for their 
lives. 

‘He is very well favoured, your 
new friend,’ whispered Mary Caye, 
with aroguish smile ; ‘and, Gracey, 
there must be “something in it.” 
—, if he has not got dark eyes and 
carr. 


Cuaprter IV. 
‘FALKLAND.’ 

Lord Vaux is pacing his old hall 
at Boughton, with a scroll in his 
hand, on which his attention seems 
but partially fixed. Ever and anon 
he lifts his eyes to the stained glass 
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windows, through which the noon- 
day light is streaming in floods of 
crimson, and purple, and orange; 
but his thoughts are far from armo- 
rial bearings and ancestral pomp. 
Ever and anon he rivets them on 
the polished oak floor beneath his 
feet, but still. he fails to derive the 
required inspiration for his task. 
Like the rest of his party, the Ca- 
valier is puzzled by the hopelessness 
of proving ‘two and two to make 
five. His fine benevolent head, 
from which the long hair falls in 
clusters over his starched ruff and 
black velvet doublet, is that of a 
philosopher and a sage, one whose 
natural element is study and con- 
templation rather than action and 
conflict with his kind; yet must 
Lord Vaux calculate men, and 
means, and munitions of war, ay, 
don breastplate and back-piece, anc 
if need be, leave the splendours oi 
his home and the quiet retirement 
of his study for the hardships of 
campaigning,—the wild alarums of 
a stricken field. 

He listens anxiously for an ex- 
pected footstep. Like many another 
contemplative ‘nature, he is prone 
to place dependence on those who 
show no hesitation in taking the 
initiative. He is capable of enthu- 
siasm, generosity, and self-sacrifice, 
but an example must be set him for 
the exhibition of these virtues. 
Without some one to show him the 
way, his lordship would never move 
a step in any direction, right or 
wrong. How many such natures 
were forced into the stream of poli- 
tical strife by the exigencies of the 
times in which they lived! How 
many were willing to suffer fines, 
humiliation, and imprisonment for 
a cause which they esteemed sacred 
solely because their fathers did. 
Old men of fourscore years were 
simple and enthusiastic as boys. 
Lord Vaux, now past middle age, 
found himself, at a period of life 
when most men are willing to seek 
ease and repose, involved in all the 
intrigues of statesmanship and the 
labours of civil war. Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, the two watchwords of 
party, had set Merry England by 
the ears. The precise Puritan, 
with his close-cropped hair, his sad- 
coloured raiment, his long sword, 
and biblical phraseology, was up 

B 
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and in the field under the same 
discipline which scarce served to 
control the excesses of his roystering 
enemy, the swaggering, dissipated, 
reckless, yet chivalrous Cavalier, 
whose code of duty and morality 
seemed but to consist of two prin- 
ciples, if so they could be called, 
viz., to drink, and strike for the 


ing. 

Such was the extreme type of 
either party, and to one or other 
must sober men of all ranks and 
ages more or less incline. 

But a step is heard in the outer 
hall, the tramp of horses strikes 
upon the ear, the bustle of servants 
marshalling an honoured and ex- 
pected guest breaks on the stillness 
of the well-ordered household, and 
a smile of inexpressible relief lights 
up Lord Vaux’s face as he ad- 
vances to greet his guest with all 
the ceremonious cordiality of an old 
English welcome. 

‘I have ridden far, my lord,’ 
said the new arrival, ‘to taste your 
hospitality ; and in these times we 
can scarce promise to repeat our 
visits to our friends. But, my lord, 
you seem anxious and ill at ease. 
You have suffered no affliction at 
home, I trust? You have no bad 
news of the Cause?” 

‘I am indeed harassed and at my 
wits’ end,’ was the reply, ‘or I 
could scarce have failed to give your 
lordship a kinder and more hospit- 
able welcome. But I am, in sooth, 
right glad to see you; for to your 
ingenuity and to your advice I 
must look in my present straits. 
This is no question of a crabbed 
Greek reading, or a complicated 
equation, such as we delighted in 
happier days to grapple withal, but 
a serious requirement of men, 
horses, and money for his Most 
Sacred Majesty; a requirement 
that, with all our resources, we shall 
be unable to fulfil, and yet without 
which the Cause is well nigh hope- 
less. Does Goring think I am hke 
the alchemist we have read of, and 
can transmute these old oak carv- 
ings to unalloyed gold? or does that 
reckless adventurer believe me to 
be even as himself? to regardneither 
honour nor credit, mercy nor jus- 
tice, and to fear neither God, nor 
man, nor devil ?’ 

‘ Goring is a useful tool where he 
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is placed, my lord,’ was the reply ; 
‘and we could ill spare him in our 
present difficulties, though sad it is 
so fair a cause should require the 
support of such as he has proved 
himself. Nevertheless, permit me 
to look over the requirement, It 
may be that we can see our way 
more plainly by our joint endea- 
vours, than when we fight single- 
handed against that deadliest of 
foes, an empty military chest.’ 

As he s i he took the scroll 
from Lord Vaux’s hand with a cour- 
teous bow, and retiring into one of 
the deep windows of the hall, was 
soon busily engaged in the perusal 
of its contents. 

Lucius Carey, Viscount Falk- 
land, was one of those men on whom 
no remarkable exterior stamps the 
superiority which they enjoy over 
their fellow-creatures. As he stands 
in the embrasure of that window, 
his countenance grave and heated, 
his dress disordered with riding, 
his gestures of surprise and vexa- 
tion, awkward and ungainly, the 
superficial observer would pro- 
nounce him to be a mere ordinary, 
somewhat ill-looking mortal, slaiala 
dressed, and bearing the marks 
neither of gentle birth nor mental 
culture. He is short and small 
of stature, of no imposing port, 
not even with the assumption of 
energy and bustling activity which 
so often characterizes the move- 
ments of little men. His manner 
is unaffected and plain to sim- 
plicity; he stoops and sways his 
body from side to side in ludicrous 
unconsciousness, as wave after wave 
of thought comes rolling in upon his 
brain, pregnant with reflection, cal- 
culation, and resource. When he 
speaks his voice is harsh and unmu- 
sical, his countenance dark and un- 
prepossessing, for he is labouring in 
mind, wrestling with a difficulty, 
and bringing all the powers of his 
mighty intellect to bear upon the 
struggle. And now he grasps it— 
now the colossal enemy is over- 
thrown, and as the words flow 
smoother and faster from his lips, as 
sentence after sentence pours itself 
forth, clearer, and more comprehen- 
sive, and more concise, the whole 
countenance changes as changes the 
aspect of a winter’s day when the 
sun breaks) forth ; flashes of intel- 
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ligence beam from those deep-set 
falcon eyes, and light up the stern, 
sallow face. Rapid and impressive 
action succeeds the slow awkward- 
ness of his habitual movements ; the 
slight form seems to dilate and 
tower into dignity, as of one born 
to command, and the whole man is 
changed, by the mere influence of 
mind over matter, into a sage and a 
hero for the occasion. 

But the inspiration passes as 
quickly as it comes. The knot is 
now unravelled, the difficulty is 
solved. He has seen his own way 
to surmount it, and, more than that, 
has explained it to the inferior in- 
tellect of his friend, and he relapses 
once more into the ordinary mortal, 
while an expression of deep weari- 
ness and melancholy settles again 
upon his features, as of one who is 
harassed and distracted with the 
disappointments and heartburnings 
of life; who would fain cast away 
shield and sword, and turn aside out 
of the battle, and lie down and be at 
rest. 

Yet was it not always so with 
this young and gifted nobleman. 
His youth seemed to give promise 
of a brighter future than is often 
accorded to mortal man. Bred in 
his father’s vice-regal court of Ire- 
land, he enjoyed opportunities of 
learning and cultivation which were 
not thrown away upon such a men- 
tal organization as his. At eighteen 
years of age he was skilled beyond 

is fellows in all the exercises and 
accomplishments of the day. He 
was perfected in the Latin and 
French languages, and had already 
shown that energy and perseve- 
rance in the acquisition of know- 
ledge which formed so distinguish- 
ing a characteristic of his after-life. 
Added to this, he inherited already 
an ample fortune, independent of 
his father—no contemptible advan- 
tage at an age when all the generous 
and liberal feelings are still un- 
warped and unstifled by the sordid 
cares of life. He was thus relieved 
from the many anxieties consequent 
upon inadequate means, which are 
too apt to embitter the sparkling 
cup of youth, and had the more 
leisure to devote himself to those 
studies in which he took such de- 
light. Firm and resolute to the 
verge of obstinacy when a point 
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was to be gained, it is related of 
him that, wishing to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of Greek, he 
absented himself rigidly from Lon- 
don until he had acquired an inti- 
mate familiarity with that language, 
nor could all the persuasions of his 
friends, nor the intellectual temp- 
tations of the capital induce him to 
forego the determination on which 
he had once entered. The same 
disposition prompted him to marry 
an amiable and excellent young 
lady, in defiance of thewishes of his 
family; and a generosity, by no 
means unnatural in such a character, 
induced him at the same time to offer 
his whole fortune for the liquidation 
of his father’s embarrassments, he 
himself purposing to obtain a mili- 
tary appointment in Holland, and 
win his own livelihood and that of 
his family with the sword. In this 
scheme being disappointed, he 
abandoned the career of arms, and 
had chalked out for himself a path 
of study and scholarship when the 
trumpet of civil war roused him 
from his dream of literary distine- 
tion to the absorbing realities of the 
strife. 

He was an ardent admirer of real 
and constitutional liberty, and al- 
though his rigid love of justice and 
regard to truth commanded the 
respect of the Court party, as his 
affable demeanour and genuine 
kindliness of heart won him the 
affections of all men, it was only 
when the throne was really threa- 
tened in its justifiable prerogatives, 
that he declared himself openly and 
unreservedly for the king. When 
his part was once taken, Charles had 
no more devoted adherent, no more 
judicious adviser, than Lord Falk- 
land; but from that time, from the 
very date of his accepting office 
under the Sovereign, a change was 
observed in the whole temperament 
and demeanour of the young noble- 
man. He who used to be so ready 
of wit, so fluent in discourse, so 
affable towards his associates, be- 
came reserved, morose, and taci- 
turn. His countenance wore an 
aspect of continual dejection; he 
neglected his studies, his amuse- 
ments, nay, his very dress. All 
things becanie distasteful to him, 
save ceaseless exertion for the sake 
of his country. Like some classic 
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—* some Roman augur to whom 
‘ate had vouchsafed a glimpse of 
futurity, he mourned in anticipation 
for those national woes which he al- 
ready hoped he might die rather 
than live to behold. 

But even in civil war, in public 
distress as in private affliction, man 
must dine ; nay, if he is one of the 
apenas vessels of the earth, and 

as performed since daybreak a long 
journey on horseback, he must also 
dress for dinner; and therefore 
Cornet Bosville, when, as in duty 
bound, he had delivered his de- 
spatches, betook himself to the 
chamber Lord Vaux’s hospitality 
had provided for him, and with the 
assistance of his faithful trooper and 
servant, Hugh Dymocke, proceeded 
to the important duty of adorning 
his already well-favoured person. 

Dymocke disapproved much of 
such waste of time. One led horse, 
to carry his own and his master’s 
change of clothing, did not admit of 
his turning out the cornet in such 
splendour as he himself thought 
befitting, and were it not that he 
had already discovered the advan- 
tages of Lord Vaux’s hospitality 
and the strength of his ale, he would 
probably have urged upon his 
master the necessity of proceeding 
on their journey directly their 
horses were fed, and the tables 
drawn after the early dinner in the 
great hail. 

‘And you must wear the pearl- 
coloured hose, I warrant me, and the 
pono collar of which we have 
but one with us, and dripping wet 
it would be had I pushed on when 
you bid me, and followed that slip 
of quality into the river on a fool’s 
errand,’ grumbled Dymocke, as le 
bustled about, unpacking his mas- 
ter’s wallets, and vainly regretting 
certain splendid apparel and a 
beautiful Toledo walking-rapier 
which the rebels had eased them of 
when Waller’s horse last beat up 
their quarters at Tewkesbury. 
‘They will serve directly, and the 
quality will be there, rustling in 
brocade and satins, and what not ; 
eating and drinking of the best, and 
the King’s troops starving, and 
merry England going to the Puri- 
tans and the devil!’ added Dymocke, 
who was in his worst of humours, 
albeit mollified to a certain extent 
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ay peenaatne of the ale afore- 
said, 

Bosville answered nothing. He 
was combing out his long lovelocks, 
and thinking how bright were the 
eyes and red the lips of the lady 
who had scarcely looked at him 
during their short ride, and wishing 
he had dragged her instead of her 
companion out of the brook, and 
wondering whether she would ob- 
serve him at dinner, and converse 
with him afterwards ; and reflecting, 
half-unconsciously, on the impor- 
tant fact that pearl-silken hose and 
a point-lace collar were no unbe- 
coming adjuncts to the exterior of 
a well-looking young man. 

Many years afterwards that 
dinner was remembered by more 
than one of the party. Happy 
Humphrey Bosville, sitting next to 
Mary Cave, was delighted with the 
share of attention she vouchsafed to 
bestow upon him; was intoxicated 
with the radiance of her smiles, the 
very atmosphere of her beauty. He 
could not mark, nor would he have 
comprehended, the eager, rest- 
less glance she flashed ever and 
anon at the plain, reserved, dark 
man opposite to them, the pained 
expression and forced smile that 
overspread her countenance when 
she failed to attract Falkland’s at- 
tention. His discourse was directed 
chiefly to his host and Sir Giles 
Allonby, and he left his lovely 
neighbour Grace ample leisure to 
observe the cornet’s good looks and 
pleasantsmiles. Three of the party 
at least were drinking in poison 
with their canary, laying up for 
themselves a store of future pain in 
the enjoyment and fascination of the 
moment. Itis better so: if to-day 
must never mortgage to-morrow, 
what becomes of the fee-simple of 
existence? If the death’s-head 
must be present at all our feasts, in 
the name of Bacchus, hide him away 
under the table, there to remain 
till next morning at breakfast! §& 
the party ate and drank, and laughed 
and talked, and the conversation 
turned upon the scandal of the 
Court and the characters of the 
courtiers, and that prolific theme, 
the enormities and vagaries of wild 
Lord Goring. 

‘A good soldier!’ said Sir Giles, 
pledging the cornet in a bumper; 
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‘and never loses his head, drunk or 
sober. You remember what he 
said of Wilmot’s charge at Round- 
way-down. You were there ?’ 

‘The cornet acquiesced in a 
modest affirmative, glad that Mary 
should know he had been present 
at that engagement, whilst Grace 
looked more interested in her new 
friend than ever. 

‘Rash in council,’ observed Lord 
Vaux, still thinking of his morning’s 
work ; ‘and totally unreasonable in 
his expectations and requirements.’ 

‘A weak assailant,’ laughed Mary; 
‘he scaled a convent at Bruges, and 
was repulsed with a broken leg, 







ET the reader be assured that 

the word Representation, which 
has caught his eye on glancing at 
the title of this essay, has nothing 
earthly to do with the Elective 
Franchise, whether in boroughs or 
counties. Not a syllable will be 
found upon the following pages 
bearing directly or indirectly upon 
the New Reform Bill. I do not 
care a rush who is member for this 
county. I have no doubt that all 
members of Parliament are very 
much alike. Everybody knows 
that each individual leelalaten who 
pushes his way into the House, is 
actuated solely by a pure patriotic 
love for his country. No Tetalions 
barrister ever got into Parliament 
in the hope of getting a place of 
twelve hundred a year. No barris- 
ter in fair practice ever did so in 
the hope of getting a silk gown, or 
the Solicitor-Generalship, or a seat 
on the bench. No merchant or 
country-gentleman ever did so in 
the hope of gaining a little accession 
of dignity and influence in the town 
or county in which he lives. All 
these things are universally under- 
stood; and they are mentioned here 
merely to enable it to be said, that 
this article has nothing to do with 
them. 

Edgar Allan Poe, the miserable 
genius who died in America a few 
— ago, declared that he never 

ad the least difficulty in tracing 
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which gives him that limp you all 
think so charming. He should 
confine himself to cavalry opera- 
tions. It is indeed a forlorn hope 
against nun’s veils and _ stone 
walls.’ 

‘I have heard him boast he never 
was foiled yet by man or woman,’ 
said Falkland, absently fixing 
his dark eyes on Mary’s counte- 
nance. 

She blushed all over her face and 
neck, seemed as if she would have 
spoken, then turned white and held 
her tongue ; the while Sir Giles pro- 
posed a bumper health to his old 
commander, gay George Goring. 


the logical steps by which he chose 
any subject on which he had ever 
written, and matured his plan for 
treating it. And some readers may 
remember a curious essay, contained 
in his collected works, in which he 
gives a minute account of the 
genesis of his extraordinary poem, 
The Raven. But Poe was a hum- 
bug; and it is impossible to place 
the least faith in anything said by 
him upon any subject whatever. In 
his writings we find him repeatedly 
avowing that he would assert any 
falsehood, provided it were likely to 
excite interest and ‘ create a sensa- 
tion.’ I believe that most authors 
could tell us that very frequently 
the conception and the treatment of 
their subject have darted on them 
all at once, they could not tell 
how. Many clergymen know how 
strangely texts and topics of dis- 
course have been suggested to them, 
while it was impossible to trace any 
link of association with what had 
occupied their minds the instant 
before. The late Douglas Jerrold 
relates how he first conceived the 
idea of one of his most popular pro- 
ductions. Walking on a winter 
day, he passed a large enclosure full 
of romping boys at play. He 
aused for a minute; and as he 
ooked and mused, a thought flashed 
upon him. It was not so beautiful, 
and you would say not so natural, 
as the reflections of Gray, as he 
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looked from a distance at Eton Col- 
lege. As Jerrold gazed on the 
schoolboys, and listened to their 
merry shouts, there burst upon him 
the conception of Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures! There seems 
little enough connexion with what 
he was looking at; and although 
Jerrold declared that the sight sug- 
gested the idea, he could not pre- 
tend to trace the link of association. 
It would be very interesting if we 
could accurately know the process 
by which authors, small or great, 
piece together their grander charac- 
‘ ters. How did Milton pile up his 
Satan; how did Shakspeare put 
together Hamlet or Lady Macbeth ; 
how did Charlotte Bronte imagine 
Rochester? Writers generally keep 
their secret, and do not let us see 
behind the scenes. We can trare, 
indeed, in successive pieces by 
Sheridan, the step-by-step de- 
velopment of his most brilliant jests, 
and of his most gushing bursts of 
the feeling of the moment. No 
doubt Lord Brougham had tried the 
woolsack, to see how it would do, 
before he fell on his knees upon it 
(on the impulse of the instant), at 
the end of his great speech on the 
Reform Bill. But of course Lord 
Brougham would not tell us; and 
Sheridan did not intend us to know. 
Even Mr. Dickens, when, in his 
—— to the cheap edition of 

ickwick, he avows his purpose of 
telling us all about the origin of 
that amazingly successful serial, 

ives us no inkling of the process 

y which he produced the character 
which we all know so well. He 
tells us a great deal about the mere 
details of the work: the pages of 
letter-press, the number of illustra- 
tions, the price and times of publi- 
cation. But the process of actual 
authorship remains a mystery. The 
great painters would not tell where 
they got their colours. The effort 
which gives a new character to the 
acquaintance of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Englishmen, shall be con- 
eealed beneath a decorous veil. All 
that Mr. Dickens tells us is this: 
‘I thought of Mr. Pickwick, and 
wrote the first number.’ And to the 
natural question of curiosity, ‘ How 
on earth did you think of Mr. Pick- 
wick?’ the author’s silence replies, 
*I don’t choose to tell you that /’ 
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And now, courteous reader, you 
are humbly asked to suffer the 
writer’s discursive fashion, as he 
records how the idea of the present 
discourse, treatise, dissertation, or 
article, flashed upon his mind. Yes- 
terday was a most beautiful frosty 
day. The air was indescribably ex- 
hilarating: the cold was no-more 
than bracing; and as I fared forth 
for a walk of some miles, I saw the 
tower of the ancient church, green 
with centuries of ivy, looking 
through the trees which surround 
it, the green ivy silvered over with 
hoar-frost. The hedges on either 
hand, powdered with rime, were 
shining in the cold sunshine of the 
winter afternoon. First, I passed 
through a thick pinewood, border- 
ing the road on both sides. The 
stems of the fir-trees had that warm 
rich colour which is always pleasant 
to look at; and the green branches 
were just touched with frost.: One 
undervalues the evergreens in sum- 
mer: their colour is dull when 
compared with the fresher and 
Seiakhee green of the deciduous 
trees; but now, when these gay 
transients have changed to shivering 
skeletons, the hearty firs, hollies, 
and yews warm and cheer the 
wintry landscape. Not the wintry, 
I should say, but the winter land- 
scape, which conveys quite a dif- 
ferent impression. The word wintry 
wakens associations of bleakness, 
bareness, and bitterness; a hearty 
evergreen tree never looks wintry, 
nor does a landscape to which such 
trees give the tone. Then, emerg- 
ing from the wood, I was in an open 
country. A great hill rises just 
ahead, which the road will skirt by 
and bye: on the right, at the foot of 
a little cliff hard by, runs a shallow, 
broad, rapid river. Looking across 
the river, I see a large range of 
nearly level park, which at a mile’s 
distance rises into upland ; the park 
shows broad green glades, broken 
and bounded by fine trees, in clumps 
and in avenues. In summer-time 
= would see only the green 
eaves: but now, peering through 
the branches, you can make out the 
outline of the gray turrets of the 
baronial dwelling which has stood 
there, added to, taken from, patehed, 
and altered, but still the same 
dwelling, for the last four hundred 
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years. And on the left, I am just 
passing the rustic gateway through 
which you «approach that quaint 
cottage on the knoll two hundred 
yards off-—one story high, with deep 
thatch, steep gables, overhanging 
eaves, and verandah of rough oak— 
a sweet little place, where Izaak 
Walton might successfully have 
carried out the spirit of his favourite 
text, and ‘ studied to be quiet.’ All 
this way, three miles and more, I 
did not meet a human being. There 
was not a breath of air through the 
spines of the firs, and not a sound 
except the ripple of the river. I 
leant upon a gate, and looked into a 
field. Something was grazing in 
the field; but I cannot remember 
whether it was cows, sheep, oxen, 
elephants, or camels; for as I was 
looking, and thinking how I should 
begin an article on a certain subject 
much thought upon for the last 
fortnight, my mind resolutely turned 
away from it, and said, as plainly as 
mind could express it, For several 
days to come I shall produce mate- 
rial upon no subject but one,—and 
that shall be the comprehensive, 
practical, suggestive, and most im- 

ortant subject, of the Art oF 

uTtiInGc THines! 

And indeed there is hardly a 
larger subject, in relation to the 
social life of the nineteenth century 
in England ; and there is hardly a 
practical problem to the solution of 
which so great an amount of inge- 
nuity and industry, honest and dis- 
honest, is daily brought, as the 
grand problem of setting forth your- 
self, your goods, your horses, your 
case, your plans, your thoughts and 
arguments—all your belongings, in 
short—to the best advantage. From 
the Prime Minister, who exerts all 
his wonderful skill and eloquence to 
put his policy before Parliament 
and the country in the most favour- 
able light, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who does his very 
best to cast a rosy hue even upon 
an income-tax, down to the shopman 
who arranges his draperies in the 
window against market-day in that 
fashion which he thinks will prove 
most fascinating to the maid-servant 
with her newly-paid wages in her 

ocket, and the nurse who in a most 
ively and jovial manner assures a 
young lady of three years old that 
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she will never feel the taste of her 
castor-oil,—yea, even to the dentist 
who with a joke and a smiling face 
approaches you with his forceps in 
his hand:—from the great Attor- 
ney-General seeking to place his 
view of his case with convincing 
force before a bewildered jury (that 
view being flatly opposed to com- 
mon sense), down to the schoolbo 
found out in some mischievous tric 
and trying to throw the blame upon 
somebody else: almost all civilized 
beings in Great Britain are from 
morning to night labouring hard to 
put things in general or something 
in particular in the way that the 
think will lead to the result whic 
best suits their views ;—are, in short, 
practising the art of representing 
or misrepresenting things for their 
own advantage. Great skill, you 
would say, must result from this 
constant practice; and indeed it 
probably does. But then, people 
are so much in the habit of trying 
to put things themselves, that they 
are uncommonly sharp at seeing 
through the devices of others. ‘ Set 
a thief to catch a thief,’ says the 
ancient adage: and so, set a man 
who can himself tell a very plausible 
story without saying anything posi- 
tively untrue, to discover the real 
truth under the rainbow tints of the 
plausible story told by another. 
But do not fancy, my kind reader, 
that I have any purpose of making 
a aietimosieal onslaught upon 
poor humanity. Iam very far from 
desiring to imply that there is any- 
thing essentially wrong or dishonest 
in trying to put things in the most 
favourable light for our views and 
lans. The contrary is the case. 
tis a noble gift, when a man is able 
to put great truths or momentous 
facts before our minds with that 
vividness and force which shall make 
us feel these facts and truths in 
their grand reality. A great evil, 
to which human beings are by their 
make subject, is, that they can talk 
of things, know things, and under- 
stand things, without feeling them 
in their true importance—without, 
in short, realizingthem. There ap- 
pears to be a certain numbness about 
the mental organs of perception ; 
and the man who is able to put 
things so strikingly, clearly, pithily, 
forcibly, glaringly, whether these 
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things are religious, social, or po- 
litical truths, as to get through 
that numbness, that crust of insen- 
sibility to the quick of the mind and 
heart, must be a great man, an 
earnest man, an honest man, a good 
man. I believe that any great re- 
former will find less practical dis- 
couragement in the opposition of 
bad people than in the inertia of 
good people. You cannot get them 
to feel that the need and the danger 
are so imminent and urgent; you 
cannot get them to bestir themselves 
with the activity and energy whici 
the case ieoende. You cannot get 
them to take it in that the open 
sewer and the airless home of the 
working man are such avery serious 
matter; you cannot get them to feel 
that the vast uneducated masses of 
the British population form a mine 
beneath our feet which may explode 
any day, with God knows what de- 
vastation. I think that not all the 
wonderful eloquence, freshness, and 
pith of Mr. Kingsley form a talent 
so valuable as his power of compel- 
ling people to feel what they had 
always known and talked about, but 
never felt. And wherein lies that 
power, but just in his skill to put 
things—in his power of truthful re- 
presentation P 

Sydney Smith was once talking 
with an Irish Roman Catholic priest 
about the proposal to endow the 
Romish Church in Ireland. ‘We 
would not take the Saxon money,’ 
said the worthy priest, quite sin- 
cerely; ‘we would not defile our 
fingers with it. No matter whether 
Parliament offered us endowments 
or not, we would not receive them.’ 
‘Suppose,’replied SydneySmith,‘ you 
were to receive an official letter that 
on calling at such a bank in the town 
three miles off, you would hereafter 
receive a hundred pounds a quarter, 
the first quarter's allowance payable 
in advance on the next day; and 
suppose that you wanted money to 
do good, or to buy books, or any- 
thing else: do you mean to say you 
would not drive over to the town 
and take the hundred pounds out of 
the bank ?’ The priest was staggered. 
He had never looked at the thing in 
that precise light. He had never 
had the vague distant question of 
endowment brought so home to him. 
He had been quite sincere in his 
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spirited repudiation of Saxon coin, 
as recorded above; but he had not 
exactly understood what he was 
saying anddoing. ‘Ok, Mr. Smith,’ 
he replied, ‘ you have such a way of 
putting things!’ What a triumph 
of the Anglican’s art of truthful re- 
presentation ! 
One of the latest instances of skill 
in putting things which I remem- 
ber to have struck me I came upon, 
where abundance of such skill may 
be found—in a leading article in the 
Times. The writer of that article 
was endeavouring to show that the 
work of the country clergy is ex- 
tremely light. Of course he is 
sadly mistaken; but this Y the 
way. As to sermons, said the 
lively writer (I don’t pretend to 
give his exact words), what work is 
there ina sermon? Just fancy that 
you are writing half a dozen letters 
of four pages each, and crossed! 
The thing was cleverly put; and it 
really came on me with the force of 
a fact, a new and surprising fact. 
Many sermons has this thin right 
hand written; but my impression of 
a sermon, drawn from some years’ 
experience, is of a composition very 
different from a letter—something 
demanding that brain and heart 
should be worked to the top of 
their bent for more hours than need 
be mentioned here: something im- 
pl ing as hard and as exhausting 
hoa as man can well go through. 
Surely, I thought, I have been 
working under a sad delusion! Only 
half a dozen light letters of gossip to 
a friend: that is the amount of work 
implied ina sermon! Have I been 
all these years making a bugbear of 
such a simple and easy matter as 
that? Here is a new and cheerful 
way of putting the thing! But un- 
happily, though the clever repre- 
sentation would no doubt convey to 
some thousands of readers the im- 
pression that to write a sermon was 
avery simple affair after all, it broke 
down, it crumpled up, it went to 
pieces when brought to the test of 
fact. When next morning I had 
written my text, I thought to my- 
self, Now hes I have just to do the 
same amount of work which it would 
cost me to write half a dozen letters 
to half a dozen friends, giving them 
our little news. Ah, it would not 
do! Ina little, I was again in the 
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struggle of mapping out my subject, 
and cutting a straight track through 
the jungle of the world of mind; 
looking about for illustrations, seek- 
ing words to put my meaning with 
clearness and interest before the 
simple country folk I preach to. It 
was not the least like letter-writing. 
The clever writer’s way of putting 
things was wrong; and though I 
acquit him of any crime beyond 
speaking with authority of a thing 
which he knew nothing about, L 
must declare that his representation 
was amisrepresentation. If you have 
sufficient skill, you may put what is 
painful so that it shall sound plea- 
sant; you may put a wearisome 
journey by railway in such a con- 
nexion with cozy cushions, warm 
rugs, a review or a new book, storm 
sweeping the fields without, and 
warmth and ease within, that it shall 
seem a delightful thing. You may 

ut work, in short, so that it shall 
ook like play. But actual experi- 
ment breaks down the representa- 
tion. You cannot change the essen- 
tial nature of things. You cannot 
make black white, though a clever 
man may make it seem so. 

Still, we all have a great love for 
trying to put any hard work or any 
painful business, which it is certain 
we must go through, in such a light 
as may make it seem less terrible. 
And it is not difficult to deceive 
ourselves when we are eager to bé 
deceived. No one can tell how 
much comfort poor Damien drew 
from the way in which he put the 
case on the morning of his death by 
horrible tortures: ‘ The day will be 
long,’ he said, ‘but it will have an 
end.’ Noone can tell what a gleam 
of light may have darted upon the 
mind of Charles I. as he knelt to 
the block, when Bishop Juxon put 
encouragingly the last trial the mo- 
narch had to go through: ‘one last 
stage, somewhat turbulent and trou- 
blesome, but still a very short one.’ 
No one can tell how much it soothed 
the self-love of Tom Purdie, when 
Sir Walter Scott ordered him to cut 
down some trees which Tom wished 
to stand, and positively commanded 
that they should go down in spite of 
all Tom’s arguments and expostula- 
tions, and all this in the presence of 
a number of gentlemen before whom 
Tom could not bear any impeach- 
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ment of his wooderaft; no one, I 
say, can tell how much it soothed - 
the worthy forester’s self-love when 
after half an hour’s sulky meditation 
he thought of the happy plan of 
utting the thing on another foot- 
ing than that of obedience to an 
order, and looking up cheerfull 
again, said, ‘As for those trees, 
think I'll tak’ your advice, Sir 
Walter!’ Would it be possible, I 
wonder, thus pleasantly to put the 
writing of an article so as to do 
away the sense of the exertion which 
writing an article implies? Have 
we not all little tricks which we play 
upon ourselves, to make our labour 
seem lighter, our dignity greater, 
our whole position jollier, than in 
our secret soul we know is the fact? 
Think, then, thou jaded man, bend- 
ing over the written page which is 
one day to attain the dignity of print 
in Fraser, how in these words thou 
art addressing many thousands of 
thy enlightened countrymen and thy 
fair countrywomen, and becoming 
known (as Fielding puts it in one of 
his simply felicitous sentences) ‘to 
numbers who otherwise never saw 
or knew thee, and whom thou shalt 
never see or know.’ Think how 
thou shalt lie upon massive library- 
tables, in substantially elegant he 
braries, side by side perhaps with 
Helps, Kingsley, or Hazlitt; how 
thou shalt lighten the cares of mid- 
dle-aged men, and (if thou art a 
writer of fiction) be smuggled up to 
young ladies’ chambers; who shall 
think, as they read thy article (oh, 
much mistaken !), what a nice man 
thou art! Alas! all that way of 
putting things is mere poetry. It 
wont do. It still remains, and 
always must remain, the stretch 
and strain of mind and muscle, to 
write. Let not the critic be severe 
on people who write ill: they de- 
serve much credit and sympathy 
because they write at all. But 
though these grand and romantic 
ways of putting the writing of one’s 
article will not serve, there are little 
prosaic material expedients which 
really avail to put it in a light in 
which it looks decidedly less la- 
borious. Slowly let the large drawer 
be pulled out wherein lies the paper 
which will serve, if we are allowed 
to see them, for many months to 
come. ‘There lies the large blue 
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uarto, so thick and substantial ; 
there the massive foolscap, so soft 
and smooth, over which the pen so 
pleasantly and unscratchingly glides; 
that is the raw material for the ar- 
ticle. Draw it forth deliberately : 
fold it accurately: then the ivo 
stridently cuts it through. Weigh 
the paper in your hand; then put 
the case thus: ‘ Well, itis only cover- 
ing these pages with writing, after 
all; it is just putting three-and- 
twenty lines, of so many words each 
on the average, upon each of these 
unblotted surfaces.’ Surely there is 
not so much in that. Do not think 
of all the innumerable processes of 
mind that go to it; of the weighing 
of the consequences of general pro- 
positions ; of the choice of words; 
of the pioneering your track right 
on, not turning to either hand; of 
the memory taxed to bring up old 
thoughts upon your subject; of the 
clock striking unheard while you 
are bent upon your task, so much 
harder than carrying any reasonable 
quantity of coals, or blacking ever 
so many boots, or currying ever so 
many horses. Just stick to this 


view of the matter, _ put the 
] 


thing this way—that all you have to 
do is to blacken so many pages, and 
take the comfort of that way of 
putting it. 

To such people as we human 
beings are, there is hardly any 
matter of greater practical impor- 
tance than what we have called the 
Art of Putting Things. For, to us, 
things are what they seem. They 
affect us just according to what we 
think them. Our knowledge of 
things, and our feeling in regard to 
things, are all contingent on the 
way in which these things have been 
put before us; and what different 
ways there are of putting every 
possible doctrine, or opinion, or 
doing, or thing, or event! And 
what mischievous results, colouring 
all our views and feelings, may 
follow from an important subject 
having been wrongly, disagreeably, 
injudiciously put to us when we 
were children! How many men 
hate Sunday all their lives because 
it was put to them so gloomily in 
their boyhood; and how many 
Englishmen, on the other hand, 
fancy a Scotch Sunday the most 
disagreeable of days because the 
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case has been wrongly put to them, 
while in truth there is, in intelligent 
religious Scotch families, no more 
— cheerful, genial, restful, 

appy day. And did not Byron 
always hate Horace, put to him in 
youth with the associations of im- 
positions and the birch? There is 
no more sunshiny inmate of any 
home than the happy-tempered one 
who has the art of putting all things 
in a pleasant light, from the great 
misfortunes of life down to a broken 
carriage-spring, a servant’s failings, 
a child’s salts and senna. You are 
extremely indignant at some person 
who has aaa you ill; you are 
worried and annoyed at his miscon- 
duct; it is as though you were going 
about with a mustard blister applied 
to your mind: when a word or two 
from some genial friend puts the 
entire matter in a new light, and 
your irritation goes, the blister is 
removed, your anger dies out, you 
would like to pat the offending being 
on the head, and say you bear him 
no malice. And it is wonderful 
what a little thing sometimes suffices 
to put a case thus differently. When 
you are complaining of somebody’s 
ill-usage, it will change your feeling 
and the look of things, if the friend 
you are speaking to does no more 
than say of the peccant brother, 
‘Ah! poor fellow!’ I think that 
every man or woman who has got 
servants, and who has pretty fre- 
quently to observe (I mean to see, 
not to speak of) some fault on their 
part, owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to the man, whoever he was, who 
thus kindly and wisely gave us a 
forbearing stand-point from which 
to regard a servant’s failings, by 
putting the thing in this way, true 
in itself, though new to many, that 
you cannot expect reer for 
fourteen, or even for fifty pounds a- 
year. Has not that way of putting 
things sometimes checked you when 
you meditated a a reproof, and 
allayed anger which otherwise would 
have been pretty hot? Even when 
a rogue cheats you (though that, I 
confess, is a peculiarly irritating 
thing), is not your wrath mollified 
by putting the thing thus: that the 
poor wretch probably needed very 
much the money out of which he 
cheated you, and would not have 
cheated you if he could have got it 
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honestly? Even when a _ horse- 
dealer sells you, at a remarkabl 
stiff figure, a broken-winded steed, 
do not yield to unqualified indigna- 
tion. True, the horse-dealer is 
always ready to cheat, but ‘feel for 
the poor fellow, every man thinks it 
right to cheat him ; and with every 
man’s hand against him, what won- 
der though his hand should be 
against every man? Everything, 
you see, turns on the way in which 
you put things. And it is so from 
earliest youth to latest age. The 
old scholar, whose delight is to sit 
among his books, thus puts his 
library :— 
My days among the dead are passed : 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old : 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse night’and day.* 
You see the library was not mere 
shelves of books, and the books were 
not mere printed pages. You re- 
member how Robinson Crusoe, in 
his cheerful moods, put his island- 
home. He sat down to his lonely 
meal, but ¢iat was not how he put 
things. No. ‘Here was my ma- 
jesty, all alone by myself, attended 
y my servants :’ his servants being 
the dog, parrot, and cat. Iremem- 
ber how a wealthy merchant, a man 
quite of the city as opposed to the 
country, once talked of emigrating 
to America, and buying an immense 
tract of land, where he and his 
family should lead a simple, un- 
artificial, innocent life. e was 
not in the least cut out for such a 
life, and would have been miserable 
in it, but he was fascinated with the 
notion because he put it thus :—‘I 
shall have great flocks and herds, 
and live in a tent like Abraham.’ 
And that way of putting things 
brought up before the busy man of 
the nineteenth century I know not 
what sweet picture of a primevally 
quiet and happy life. Ican remem- 
ber yet how, when I crept about my 
father’s study, a little boy of three 
years old, I felt the magic of the 
art of putting things. | children 
are restless. It is impossible for 
them to remain still, and we all 
know how a childin a study worries 
the busy scholar. All admonitions to 
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keep quiet failed; it was really im- 
possible to obey them. Creep, 
creep about; upset footstools; pull 
off table-covers; upset ink. But 
when the thing was put in a different 
way; when the kind voice said,— 
‘Now, you'll be my little dog: 
creep into your house there under 
the table, and lie quite still,’ there 
was no difficulty in obeying thaf 
command: and, except an occasional 
bow-wow, there was perfect stillness. 
The art of putting things had pre- 
vailed. It was necessary to keep 
still; for a dog in a study, I knew, 
must keep still, and I was a dog. 

It must be a worrying thing fora 
great warrior or statesman, fighting 
a great battle, or introducing a great 
legislative measure, to remember 
that the estimation in which he is to 
be held in his own day and country, 
and in other countries and ages, 
depends not at all on what his con- 
duct is in itself,.but entirely on the 
way in which it shall be put before 
mankind—represented, or misrepre- 
sented, in newspapers, in rumours, 
in histories. How very unlikely it 
is that history will ever put the case 
on its real merits: the characters of 
history will either be praised far 
above their deserts, or abused far 
beyond their sins. ‘Do not read 
history to me,’ said Sir Robert 
Walpole, ‘for that, I know, must 
be false.’ History could be no 
more than the record of the way in 
which men had agreed to put things ; 
and those behind the scenes, the 
men who pull the wires which move 
the puppets, must often have reason 
to smile at the absurd mistakes into 
which the history-writing outsiders 
fall. And even apart from igno- 
rance, or bias, or intention to 
deceive, what a fearful thought it 
must be to a great man taking a 
conspicuous part in some great so- 
lemnity, such as the trial of a queen, 
or the impeachment of a governor- 
general, to reflect that this great 
solemnity, and his own share in it, 
and how he looked, and what he 
said, may possibly be put before 
mankind by Sir Archibald Alison! 
One can enter into Johnson’s feeling 
when, on hearing that Boswell in- 
tended to write his biography, he 
exclaimed, in mingled terror and 


* Southey. 
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fury—‘ If T thought that he contem- 
plated writing my life, I should 
render that impossible by taking 
his!’ It was something to shudder 
at, the idea of going down to pos- 
terity as represented by a Boswell! 


But the great lexicographer was . 


mistaken: the Dutch-painter-like 
biography showed him exactly as he 
was, the great, little, mighty, weak, 
manly, babyish mind and heart. 
And not great men alone, historical 
personages, have this reason for dis- 
quiet andapprehension. Don’t you 
know, my reader not unversed in 
the ways of life, that it depends 
entirely on how the story is told, 
how the thing is represented or mis- 
represented, whether your conduct 
on any given occasion shall appear 
heroic or ridiculous, reasonable or 
absurd, natural or affected, modest 
or impudent: and don’t you know, 
too, what a vast number of ill-set 
people are always ready to give the 
story the unfavourable turn, to put 
the matter in the bad light: and 
how many more, not really ill-set, 
not really with any malicious inten- 
tion, are prompted by their love of 
fun, in relating any act of any ac- 
quaintance, to try to set it in a 
ridiculous light? Your domestic 
establishment is shabby or unpre- 
tending, elegant or tawdry, just as 
the fancy of the moment may lead 
your neighbour to put the thing. 
four equipage is a neat little turn- 
out, or a shabby attempt, your 
house is quiet or dull, yourself a 
genius or a blockhead, just as it 
may strike your friend on the 
instant to put the thing. And 
don’t we all know some people— 
not bad people in the main—who 
never by any chance put the thing 
except in the unfavourable way? 
I have heard the selfsame house 
called a snug little place and a 
miserable little hole; the same man 
called a lively talker and an absurd 
rattlebrain ; the same person called 
a gentlemanlike man and a missy 
piece of affectation; the same in- 
come called competence and starva- 
tion; the same horse called a noble 
animal and an old white cow :—the 
entire difference, of course, lay in 
the fashion in which the narrator 
chose, from inherent bonhomie or 
inherent verjuice, to put the thing. 
While Mr. Bright probably regards 
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it as the most ennobling occupation 
of humanity to buy in the cheapest 
and sell ‘in the dearest market, 
Byron said, as implying the lowest 
degree of degradation— 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks,— 
They have a king who buys and sells / 


And it is just the two opposite 
ways of putting the same admitted 
fact, to say that Britain is the first 
mercantile community of the world, 
and to say that we are a nation of 
shopkeepers. One way of putting 
the fact is the dignified, the other is 
the degrading. If a boy plays 
truant or falls asleep in church, it 
just depends on how you put it, or 
nee the story is told, whether you 
are to see in all this the natural 
thoughtlessness of boyhood, or a 
first step towards the gallows. 
‘Billy Brown stole some of my 
apples,’ says a kind-hearted man: 
‘well, poor fellow, I daresay he 
seldom gets any.’ ‘ Billy Brown 
stole my apples,’ says the severe 
man: ‘ah, the vagabond, he is born 
to be hanged.’ Sydney Smith put 
Catholic Emancipation as common 
justice and common sense: Dr. 
MeNeile putsitasagreatnationalsin, 
and the origin of the potato disease. 
John Foster mentions in his Diary, 
that he once expostulated with a 
great, hulking, stupid bumpkin, as 
to some gross transgression of which 
he had been guilty. Little effect 
was produced on the bumpkin, for 
dense stupidity is a great duller of 
the conscience. Foster persisted : 
‘Do not you think,’ he said, ‘ that 
the Almighty will be angry at such 
conduct as yours?’ Blockhead as 
the fellow was he could take in the 
idea of my essay: he replied, 
‘that’s just as A tak’s ut!’ But 
what struck little Paul Dombey as 
strange, that the same bells rung 
for weddings and for funerals, and 
that the same sound was merry or 
doleful, just as we put it, is true of 
many things besides bells. The 
character of everything we hear or 
see is reflected upon it from our own 
minds. The sun sees the earth look 
bright because it first made it so. 
You go to a public meeting, my 
friend. You make aspeech. You 
get on, you think, uncommonly 
well, When your auditor Mr. 


A. or Miss B. goes home, and 
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is asked there what sort of appear- 
ance you made, don’t you fancy 
that the reply will be affected in 
any appreciable degree by the actual 
fact! It depends entirely on the 
state of the relator’s nerves or di- 
gestion, or the passing fancy of the 
moment, whether you shall be said 
to have done delightfully or dis- 
gustingly ; whether you shall be 
said to have made a brilliant figure, 
or to have made a fool of yourself. 
You never can be sure, though you 
spoke with the tongue of angels, 
but that ill-nature, peevishness, pre- 
judice, thoughtlessness, may put 
the case that your speech was most 
abominable. Do you fancy that 
you could ever say or do anything 
that Mr. Snarling could not find 
fault with, or Miss Limejuice could 
not misrepresent ? 

Years ago I was accustomed to 
frequent the courts of law, and to 
listen with much interest to the 
great advocates of that time, as 
Follett, Wilde, Thesiger, Kelly. 
Nowhere in the world, I think, is 
one so deeply impressed with the 
value of tact and skill in putting 
things, as in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench at the trial of an important 
case by a jury. Does not all the 
enormous difference, as great as 
that between a country bumpkin 
and a hog, between Follett and Mr. 
Briefless, lie simply in their respec- 
tive powers of putting things? The 
actual facts, the actual merits of the 
case, have very little indeed to do 
with the verdict, compared with the 
counsel’s skill in putting them; the 
artful marshalling of circumstances, 
the casting weak points into shadow, 
and bringing out strong points into 
glaring relief. I remember how I 
used to look with admiration at one 
of these great men when, in his 
speech to the jury, he was approach- 
ing some circumstance in the case 
which made dead against him. It 
was beautiful to see the intellectual 
gladiator cautiously approaching 
the hostile fact; coming up to it, 
tossing and turning it about, and 
finally showing that it made strongly 
in his fayour. Now, if that was 
really so, why did it look as if it 
made against him? Why should 
so much depend on the way in 
which he put it? Or, if the fact 
was in truth one that made against 
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him, why should it be possible for a 
man to put it so that it should seem 
to make in his favour, and all with- 
out any direct falsification of facts 
or arguments, without any of that 
mere vulgar misrepresentation which 
can be met by direct contradiction ? 
Surely it is not a desirable state of 
matters, that a plausible fellow 
should be able to explain away some 
very doubtful conduct of his own, 
and by skilful putting of things 
should be able to make it seem even 
to the least discerning that he is the 
most innocent and injured of human 
beings. And it is provoking, too, 
when you feel at once that his de- 
fence is a mefe intellectual juggle, 
and yet, with all your logic, when 
you cannot just on the instant tear 
it to pieces, and put the thing in the 
light of truth. Indeed, so well is it 
understood that by tact and address 
you may so put things as to make 
the worse appear the better reason, 
that the idea generally conveyed, 
when we talk of putting things, is, 
that there is something wrong, 
something to be adroitly concealed, 
some weak point in regard to which 
dust is to be thrown into too obser- 
vant eyes. There is a common im- 
pression, not one of unqualified 
truth, that when all is above board, 
there is less need for skilful putting 
of the case. Many people think, 
though the case is by no means so, 
that truth may always be depended 
on to tell its own story and produce 
its due impression. Not a bit of it. 
However good my case might be, I 
should be sorry to intrust it to Mr. 
Numskull, with Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
on the other side. 

It is a coarse and stupid expe- 
dient to have recourse to anything 
like falsification in putting things 
as they would make best for your- 
self, reader. And there is no need 
for it. Unless you have absolutely 
killed a man and taken his watch, 
or done something equally decided, 
you can easily represent circum- 
stances so as to throw a favourable 
light upon yourself and your con- 
duct. It is a mistake to fancy that 
in this world a story must be either 
true or false, a deed either right or 
wrong, a man either good or bad. 
There are few questions which can 
be answered by Yes or No. Almost 
all actions and events are of mingled 
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character ; and there is something 
to be said on both sides of almost 
every subject which can be debated. 
Who does not remember how, when 
he was a boy, and had done some 
mischief which he was too honest to 
deny, he revolved all he had done 
over and over, putting it in many 
lights, trying it in all possible points 
of view, till he had persuaded him- 
self that he had done quite right, or 
at least that he had done nothing 
that was so very wrong, after all? 
There was a lurking feeling, pro- 
bably, that all this was self-decep- 
tion; and oh! how our way of 
putting the case, so favourably to 
ourselves, vanished into air when 
our Teacher and Governor sternly 
called us to account! All those 
jesuitical artifices were forgotten ; 
and we just felt that we had done 
wrong, and there was no use trying 
to justify it. 

The noble use of the power of 
putting things, is when a man em- 
loys that power to give tenfold 
orce to truth. When you go and 
hear a great preacher, you some- 
times come away wishing heartily 
that the impression he made on you 
would last: for you feel that though 
what struck you so much was not 
the familiar doctrine, which you 
knew quite well before, but the way 
in which he put it, still, that start- 
ling view of things was the right 
view. Probably in the pulpit more 
than anywhere else, we Fel the dif- 
ference between a man who talks 
about and about things,—and an- 
other man who puts them so that 
we feel them. And when one thinks 
of all the ignorance, want, and 
misery which surround us in the 
aed dwellings of the poor, 
which we know all about but take 
so coolly, it is sad to remember 
that Truth does not make itself felt 
as it really is, but depends so sadl 
for the practical effect upon the skill 
with which it is put—upon the tact, 
graphic power, and earnest purpose 
of the man who tells it. A landed 
proprietor will pass a wretched row 
of cottages on his estate daily for 
years, yet never think of making an 
effort to improve them: who, when 
the thing is fairly put to him, will 
forthwith bestir himself to have 
things brought into a better state. 
He will wonder how he could have 
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allowed matters to go on in that 
unhappy style so long; but will tell 
you truly, that though the thing was 
before his eyes, he really never be- 
fore thought of it in that light. 

Some people have a happy knack 
for putting in a pleasant way every- 
thing that concerns themselves. 
Mr. A.’s son gets a poor place as 
a Bank clerk: his father goes about 
saying that the lad has found a fine 
opening in business. The young 
man is ordained, and gets a curacy 
on Salisbury Plain: his father re- 
joices that there, never seeing a 

uman face, he has abundant leisure 
for study, and for improving his 
mind. Or, the curacy is in the most 
crowded part of Manchester or 
Bethnal Green: the father xow 
rejoices that his son has opportuni- 
ties of acquiring clerical experience, 
and of visiting the homes of the 
poor. Such a man’s house is in a 
well wooded country: the situation 
is delightfully sheltered. He re- 
moves to a bare district without a 
tree:—ah! there he has beautiful 
pure air and extensive views. It is 
well for human beings when they 
have the pleasant art of thus putting 
things; for many, we all know, have 
the art of putting things in just the 
pers way. They look at all 
things through jaundiced eyes ; and 
as things appear to themselves, so 
they put them to others. You re- 
member, reader, how once upon a 
time David Hume, the historian, 
kindly sent Rousseau a present of a 
dish of beef-steaks. Rousseau fired 
at this: he discerned in it a deep- 
laid insult: he put i¢ that Hume, 
by sending the steaks, meant to in- 
sinuate that he, Rousseau, could not 
afford to buy proper food for him- 
self. Ah, i a known various 
Rousseaus! They had not the 
genius, indeed, ‘ut they had all the 
wrongheadedness. 

Who does not know the con- 
trasted views of mankind and of life 
that pervade all the writings of 
Dickens and of Thackeray? It is 
the same world that lies before 
both, but how differently they put 
it! And look at the accounts in the 
Blue and Yellow newspapers respec- 
tively, of the borough Member's 
speech to his constituents last night 
in the Corn Exchange. Judge by 
the account in the one paper, and 
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he is a Burke for eloquence, a Peel 
for tact, a Shippen for incorruptible 
integrity. Judge by the account 
in the other, and you would wonder 
where the electors caught a mortal 
who combines so remarkably igno- 
rance, stupidity, carelessness, ineffi- 
ciency, and dishonesty. As for the 
speech, one journal a eclares it was 
fluent, the other that it was stutter- 
ing; one that it was frank, the other 
that it was trimming; one that it 
was sense, the other that it was 
nonsense. Nor need it be supposed 
that either journal intends delibe- 
rate falsehood. Each believes his 
own way of putting the case to be 
the right way; and the truth, in 
most instances, doubtless lies mid- 
way between. But in fact, till the 
end of time, there will be at least 
two ways of putting everything. 
Perhaps the M.P. warmed with his 
subject, and threw himself heart 
and soul into his speech. Shall we 
say that he spoke with eloquent 
energy, or shall we put it that he 
bellowed like a bull? Was he quiet 
and correct? Then we may choose 
between saying that he is a classical 
speaker, and that he was as stiff as 
a poker. He made some jokes, 
perhaps: take your choice whether 
you shall call him clever or flippant, 
a wit or a buffoon. And so of 
everybody else. You know a clever, 
well-read young woman: you may 
either call her such, or talk sneer- 
ingly of blue-stockings. You meet 
a lively, merry girl, who laughs and 
talks with all the frankness of inno- 
cence. You would say of her, my 
kindly reader, something like what 
I have just said; but crabbed Mrs. 
Backbite will have it that she is a 
romp, a boisterous hoyden, of most 
unformed manners. Perhaps Mrs. 
Backbite, spitefully shaking her 
head, says she trusts, she really 
yn there is no harm in the girl 
—but certainly no daughter of hers 
should be allowed to associate with 
her. And not merely does the way, 
favourable or unfavourable, in which 
the thing shall be put, depend 
mainly on the temperament of the 
person who puts it—so that — 
shall know beforehand that Mr. 
Snarling will always give the un- 
fayourable view, and Mr. Jollikin 
the favourable: but a further ele- 
ment of disturbance is introduced 
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by the fact, that often the narrator's 
mood is such, that it is a toss-up, 
five minutes before he begins to tell 
his story, whether he shall put the 
conduct of his hero as good or bad. 

Who needs the art of putting 
things more than the painter of 
portraits? Who sees so much of 
the littleness, the petty vanity, the 
silliness, of mankind? It must be 
hard for such a man to retain much 
respect for human nature. The 
lurking belief in the mind of ever 
man, that he is remarkably good- 
looking, concealed in daily inter- 
course with his fellows, breaks out 
in the painter’s studio. And, 
without positive falsification, how 
cleverly the artist often contrives to 
put the features and figure of his 
sitter in a satisfactory fashion! Have 
not you seen the portrait of a plain, 
and even a very ugly person, which 
was strikingly like, and still very 
ent looking and almost pretty ? 

ave not you seen things so skil- 
fully put, that the little snob looked 
dignified, the vulgar boor gentle- 
manlike, the plain-featured woman 
angelic—and all the while the like- 
ness was accurately preserved ? 

It seems to me that in the case of 
many of those fine things which stir 
the heart and bring moisture to the 
eye, it depends entirely on the way 
in which they are put, whether they 
shall strike us as pathetic or silly, 
as sublime or ridiculous. The 
venerable aspect of the dethroned 
monarch, led in the triumphal pro- 
cession of the Roman Emperor, and 
looking indifferently on the scene, 
as he repeated often the words of 
Solomon, ‘ Vanity, vanity, all is 
vanity,’ depends much for the effect 
it always produces on the reader, 
upon the stately yet touching fashion 
in which Gibbon tells the story. 
So with Hazlitt’s often-recurring 
account of Poussin’s celebrated pic- 
ture, the Et in Arcadié Ego. As 
for Burke flinging the dagger upon 
the floor of the House of Commons, 
and Brougham falling on his knees 
in the House of Peers, what a 
ridiculous representation Punch 
could give of such things! What 
shall be said of Addison, often tipsy 
in life, yet passing away with the 
words addressed to his regardless 
step-son, ‘See in what peace a 
Christian can die!” We need not 
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think of things which are essentially 
ridiculous, though their perpetrators 
intended them to be sublime: as 
Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation 
about the Gates of Somnauth, Sir 
William Codrington’s despatch as 
to the blowing-up of Sebastopol, 
and all the grand passages in the 
writings of Sir A. Alison. Let me 
confess that I do think it a very un- 
healthy sign of the times, this love 
which now exists of putting grave 
matters in a ridiculous light, which 
produces Comic Histories of Eng- 
land, Comic Blackstones, Comic 
Parliamentary Debates, Comic 
Latin Grammars, and the like. 
Dreary indeed must be the fun of 
such books; but that is not the 
worst of them. Yet one cannot 
seriously object to such a facetious 
serial as Punch, which represents 
the funny clement in our a insular 
character. Punch lives by the art 
of putting things, and putting them 
in a single way; but how wonder- 
fully well, how successfully, how 
senially, he puts all things funnily ! 
But to burlesque Macbeth or Othello, 
to travesty Virgil, to parody the 
soliloquy in Hamlet, though it may 
be putting things in a novel and 
amusing way, approaches to the 
nature of sacrilege. Sometimes, 
indeed, the ludicrous way of putting 
things has served an admirable pur- 
pose; as in the imitations of 
Southey’s Sapphics and Kotzebue’s 
morality in the Poetry of’ the Anti- 
jacobin. And the ludicrous way of 
utting things has sometimes 
Somes them much more vividly 
home to ‘men’s business and 
bosoms,’ as in Sydney Smith’s de- 
scription of the possible results of a 
French invasion. Nor has it failed 
to answer the end of most cogent 
argument, as in his description of 
Mrs. Partington sweeping back the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Do not fancy, my friend, that you 
can by possibility so live that ill- 
natured folk will not be able to put 
everything you do unfavourably. 
The old man with the ass was a 
martyr to the desire so to act that 
there should be no possibility of 
putting what he did as wrong. And 
when John Gilpin’s wife, for fear the 
neighbours should think her proud, 
caused the chaise to draw up five 
doors off, rely upon it some of the 
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neighbours would say she did so in 
the design of making her carriage the 
more conspicuous. When you givea 
dinner-party, and after your guests 
are gone, sit down and review the 
progress of the entertainment, think- 
ing how nicely everything went on, 
do you remember, madam, that at 
that same moment your guests are 
seated in their own homes, putting 
all the circumstances in quite a dif- 
ferent way: laughing at your hired 
greengrocer, who (you are just say- 
ing) looked so like a butler; exe- 
crating your champagne, which (you 
are this moment flattering yourself) 
passed for the product of the grape 
and not of the gooseberry; and 
generally putting yourself, your 
children, your house, your dinner, 
your company, your music, into such 
ridiculous lighta, that, if you knew 
it (which happily you never will), 
you would wish that you had min- 
gled a little strychnine with the 
vintage so vilified. Still, it is plea- 
sant to believe that there is no real 
malice in the way in which most 
people cut up their friends behind 
their backs. You really have a very 
kindly feeling towards Mr. A. or 
Mrs. B., though you do turn them 
into ridicule in their absence. After 
laughing at Mr. A. to Mrs. B., you 
are quite ready to laugh at Mrs. B. 
toMr.A. The truth appears to be, 
that all this is an instance of that 
reaction which is necessary to human 
beings. In people’s presence polite- 
ness requires that you should put 
everything that concerns them in 
the most agreeable and favourable 
way. Impatient of this constraint, 
you revenge yourself upon it when- 
ever circumstances permit, by put- 
ting things in the ‘opposite fashion. 
I feel not the least enmity towards 
Mr. Snooks for saying behind my 
back that my articles are wretched 
trash. He has frequently said in 
my presence that they are far supe- 
rior to anything ever written by 
Macaulay, Milton, or Shakspeare. 
I knew that after my dear friend’s 
civility had been subjected to so 
violent a strain as was implied in 
his making the latter declaration, it 
would of necessity fly back, like a 
released bow, whenever he left me; 
and that the first mutual acquain- 
tance he met would have the satis- 
faction of hearing the case put in a 
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very different way. And no doubt, 
if my dear friend were put upon his 
oath, his true opinion of me would 
transpire as nearly midway between 
the two ways of putting it respec- 
tively before my face and behind 
my back. 

You are a country clergyman, let 
us say, my reader, with a small 
parish; and while you do your duty 
faithfully and zealously, you spend 
aspare hour now and then upon a 
review or a magazine article. You 
like the thought that thus, from 
your remote solitude, you are ad- 
dressing a larger audience than 
that which you address Sunday by 
Sunday. Youthink that reasonable 
and candid people would say that 
this is an improving and pleasant 
way of employing a little leisure 
time, instead of rusting into stu- 
pidity, or mooning about blankly, 
or smoking yourself into vacancy, 
or reading novels, or listening to 
and retailing gossip, or hanging 
about the streets of the neighbour- 
ing county town, or growing sar- 
castic and misanthropic. But don’t 
you remember, my dear friend, that 
although you put the case in this 
way, it is highly probable that some 
of your acquaintances, whose prof- 
fered contributions to the periodical 
with which you are supposed to be 
connected have been ‘ declined with 
thanks,’ and whom malignant editors 
exclude from the opportunity of 
enlightening an ungrateful world, 
may put the matter very differently 
indeed? True, you are always 
thoroughly prepared with your ser- 
mon on Sundays, you are assiduous 
in your care of the sick and the 
aged, you have cottage lectures here 
and there throughout the parish, 
you teach classes of children and 
young people, you know familiarly 
the face and the circumstances of 
every soul of your population, and 
you honestly give your heart and 
strength to your sacred calling, suf- 
fering nothing whatever to interfere 
with that: but do you fancy that 
all this diligence will prevent Miss 
Lemonjuice and Mr. Flyblow from 
exclaiming ‘Ah, see Mr. Smith ; 
isn’t it dreadful? See how he 
neglects his proper work, and spends 
his time, his whole time, in writing 
articles for the Quarterly Review ! 
It’s disgraceful! The bishop, if he 
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did his duty, would pull him 
up!’ 


A striking instance of the effect 
of skilfully putting things may be 
found in the diary of Warren 
Hastings. The great Governor- 
General always insisted that his 
conduct of Indian affairs had been 
just and beneficent, and that the 
charges brought by Burke and 
Sheridan were without foundation 
in truth. He declared that he had 
that conviction in the centre of his 
being; that he was as sure of it as 
of his own existence. But as he 
listened to the opening speech of 
Burke, he tells us he saw things in 
a new light. He felt the spell of 
the way in which the great orator 
put things. Could this really be 
the right way? ‘For half an hour,’ 
says Hastings, ‘I looked up at Burke 
in a reverie of wonder, and during 
that time I actually felt myself the 
most guilty being upon earth!’ 
But Hastings adds that he did what 
the boy who has played truant does 
—he took refuge in his own way of 
putting things. ‘I recurred to my 
own heart, and there found what 
sustained me under all this accu- 
sation.’ 

A young lad’s choice of a profes- 
sion depends mainly upon the way 
in which the life of that profession 
is put before him. If a boy is to 
go to the bar it will be expedient to 
make the Chancellorship the promi- 
nent feature in the picture presented 
tohim. It will be better to keep in 
the background the lonely evenings 
in the chambers at the Temple, the 
weary back-benches in court, the 
heart-sickening waiting year after 
year. And the first impression, 
strongly rooted, will probably last. 
I love my own profession. I would 
exchange its life and its work for no 
other position on earth; but I feel 
that I owe part of its fascination to 
the fragrance of boyish fancies of it 
which linger yet. Blessed be the 
kind and judicious parent or pre- 
ceptor, whose skilful putting of 
things long ago has given to our 
vocation, whatever it may be, a 
charm which can overcome the dis- 
gust which might otherwise come 
of the hard realities, the little daily 
worries, the discouragements and 
frustrated hopes! How much de- 
pends on first impressions—on the 
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way in which a man, a place, a 
book is put to us for the first time! 
Something of cheerlessness and 
dreariness will always linger about 
even the summer aspect of the house 
which you first approached when 
the winter afternoon was closing in, 
dark, gusty, cold, miserable-looking. 
What a difference it makes to the 
little man who is to have a tooth 
pulled out, whether the dentist ap- 
proaches with a grievous look, in 
silence, with the big forceps con- 
spicuous in his hand; or comes u 

cheerfully, with no display of steel, 
and says, with a smiling face, ‘Come, 
my little friend, it will be over ina 
moment; you will hardly have time 
to feel it; you will stand it like a 
brick, and mamma will be proud of 
having such a brave little boy!’ Or, 
if either man or boy has a long 
task to go through, how much more 
easily it will be done if it is put in 
separate divisions than if it is set 
before one all in a mass! Divide et 
impera states a grand principle in 
the art of putting things. If your 
servant is to clear away a mass of 
snow, he will do it in half the time 
and with twice the pleasure if you 
first mark it out into squares, to be 
cleared away one after the other. 
By the make of our being we like to 
have many starts and many arrivals: 
it does not do to look too far on 
without a break. I remember the 
driver of a mail-coach telling me, as 
I sat on the box through a sixty 
mile drive, that it would weary him 
to death to drive that road daily if 
it were as straight as a railway: he 
liked the turnings and windings, 
which put the distance in the form 
of successive bits. It was sound 
philosophy in Sydney Smith to 
advise us, whether physically or 
morally, to ‘take short views.’ It 
would knock you up at once if, 
when the railway-carriage moved 
out of the station at Edinburgh, 
you began to trace in your mind’s 
eye the whole route to London. 
Never do that. Think first of 
Dunbar, then of Newcastle, then of 
York, and, putting the thing thus, 
you will get over the distance with- 
out fatigue of mind. What little 
child would have heart to begin the 
alphabet, if, before he did so, you 
put clearly before him all the school 
and college work of which it is the 
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beginning? The poor little thin 
would knock up at once, would 
out by your want of skill in putting 
things. And so itis that Providence, 
kindly and gradually putting things, 

, Wiles us onward, still keeping hope 
and heart, through the trials and 
cares of life. Ah, if we had had it 
put to us at the outset how much 
we should have to go through, to 
reach even our present stage in life, 
we should have been ready to think 
it the best plan to sit down and die 
at once! But, in compassion for 
human weakness, the Great Director 
and Shower of events practises the 
Art of Putting Things. Might not 
we sometimes do so when we do 
not? When we see some poor 
fellow grumbling at his lot, and 
shirking his duty, might not a little 
skill employed in putting these 
things in a proper light serve better 
than merely expressing our contempt 
or indignation? A single sentence 
might make him see that what he 
was complaining of was reasonable 
and right. It is quite wonderful 
from what odd and perverse points 
of view people will look at things : 
and then things look so very dif- 
ferent. The hill behind your house, 
which you have seen a thousand 
times, you would not know if you 
- approached it from some unwonted 
quarter. Now, if you see a man 
afflicted with a perverse twist of 
mind, making him put things in 
general or something in particular 
in a wrong way, you do him a much 
kinder turn in directing him how to 
put things rightly, than if you were 
a skilful surgeon and cured him of 
the most fearful squint that ever 
hid behind blue spectacles. 

Did not Franklin go to hear 
Whitefield preach a charity sermon 
resolved not to give a penny; and 
was he not so thoroughly overcome 
by the great preacher’s way of 
putting the claims of the charity 
which he was advocating, that he 
ended by emptying his pockets into 
the plate? 1 daresay Alexander 
the in was somewhat staggered 
in his plans of conquest by Parme- 
nio’s way of putting things. ‘ After 
you have conquered Persia, what 
will you do?’ ‘Then I shall con- 
quer India.’ ‘ After you have con- 
quered India, what will you do?’ 
‘Conquer Scythia.’ ‘ And after you 
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have conquered Scythia, what will 
you do?’ ‘Sit down and rest.’ 
* Well,’ said Parmenio to the con- 
queror, ‘why not sit down and rest 
now?’ I trust young Sheridan was 
proof against his father’s way of 
putting things, when the young 
man said he meant to go down a 
coalpit. ‘Why go down a coal- 
pit?’ said Sheridan the elder. 
* Merely to be able to say I have 
been there.’ ‘You blockhead,’ 
replied the high-principled sire, 
‘ what is there to keep you from say- 
ing so without going?” 

remember witnessing a decided 
success of the art of putting things. 
A vulgar rich man, who had re- 
cently bought an estate in Aberdeen- 
shire, exclaimed, ‘It is monstrous 
hard; I have just had this morning 
to pay forty pounds of stipend to 
the parish minister for my property. 
Now, I never enter the parish 
church (nor any other, he might 
have added), and why should I pay 
to maintain a Church to which I 
don’t belong?’ I omit the oaths 
which served as sauce. Now, that 
was Mr. Oddbody’s way of putting 
things, and you would say his case 
was ahardone. But a quiet man 
who was present changed the aspect 
of matters. ‘Is it not true, Mr. 
Oddbody,’ he said, ‘that when you 
bought your estate, its rental was 
sethened afer deducting the pay- 
ment you mention; that the exact 
value of your annual payment to 
the minister was calculated, and the 
amount deducted from the price 
you paid for the property? And is 
it not therefore true, that not a 
penny of that forty pounds really 
comes out of your pocket?’ Mr. 
Oddbody’s face elongated. The by- 
standers unequivocally signified 
what they thought of him; and as 
long as he lived he never failed to 
be remembered as the man who had 
tried to extort sympathy by false 
pretences. 

To no man is tact in putting 
things more essential than to the 
clergyman. An injudicious and un- 
skilful preacher may so put the 
doctrines which he sets forth as to 
make them appear revolting and 
absurd. It is a fearful thing to 
hear a stupid fellow preaching upon 
the doctrine of Election. He ma 
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fill every clever young lad who 
hears him with prejudices against 
Christianity, w ich may last 
through life. And in advising one’s 
parishioners, especially in adminis- 
tering reproof where needful, let 
the parish priest, if he would do 
good, call into play all his tact. 
With the best intentions, through 
Jack of skill in putting things, he 
may do great mischief. Let the 
calomel be concealed beneath the 
jelly. Not that I counsel sneaki- 
ness; that is worse than the most 
indiscreet honesty. There is no 
need to put things, like the Dean 
immortalized by Pope, who. when 
preaching in the Chapel Royal, said 
to his hearers that unless they led 
religious lives they would ultimately 
reach a place ‘which he would not 
mention in so polite an assembly.’ 
Nor will it be expedient to put 
things like the contemptible wretch 
who, preaching before Louis XTV., 
said Nous mourrons tous; then, 
turning to the king, and bowing 
humbly, presque tous. And it is 
only in addressing quite exceptional 
congregations that it would now-a- 
days be regarded as a piece. of 
proper respect for the mighty of 
the earth, were the preacher, in 
stating that all who héard him were 
sinners, to add, by way of reserva- 
tion, all who have less than a thou- 
sand a year. 

Any man who approaches the 
matter with a contd spirit, must 
be much struck by the difference 
between the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic ways of putting the 
points at issue between the two 
great Churches. The Roman pray- 
ers are in Latin, for instance. A 
violent Protestant says that the pur- 
pose is to keep the people in igno- 
rance. A strong Romanist tells you 
that Latin was the universal lan- 
guage of educated men when these 

rayers were drawn up; and puts 
it that it is a fine thing to think 
that in all Romish churches over 
Christendom the devotions of the 
people are expressed in the selfsame 
words. Take keeping back the Bible 
from the people. To us nothing 
appears more flagrant than to de- 
prive any man of God's written 
word. Still the Romanist has some- 
thing to say for himself. He puts 
it that there is so much difficulty 
c2 
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in understanding much of the Bible 
—that such pernicious errors have 
followed from false interpretations 
of it. Think, even, of the dogma of 
the infallibility of the Church. The 
Protestant puts that dogma as an 
instance of unheard-of arrogance. 
The Romanist puts it as an instance 
of deep humility and earnest faith. 
He says he does not hold that the 
Church, in her own wisdom, is able 
to keep infallibly right ; but he says 
that he has perfect confidence that 
God will not suffer the Church de- 
liberately to fall into error. Here, 
certainly, we have two very different 
ways of putting the same things. 
ut who shall say that there are 
no more than two ways of putting 
any incident, or any opinion, or any 
character? There are innumerable 
ways,—ways as many as are the 
idiosyncrasies of the men that put 
them. You have to describe an 
event, have you? Then you may 
put it in the plain matter-of-fact 
way, like the Zimes’ reporter; or 
in the sublime way, like Milton and 
Sir A. Alison; or in the ridiculous 
way, like Punch (of design), and 
Sir A. Alison (unintentionally); or 
in the romantic way, like Mr. G. P. 
R. James; or in the minutely cir- 
cumstantial way, like Defoe or Poe; 
or in the affectedly simple way, like 
Peter Beil; or in the forcible, 
knowing way, like Macaulay; or 
in the genial, manly, good-hu- 
moured way, like iter Smith ; 
or in the flippant way, like Mr. 
Richard Swiveller, who when he 
went to ask for an old gentleman, 
inquired as to the health of the 
‘ancient buffalo ;’ or in the lacka- 
daisical way, like many young 
ladies; or in the whining, grumb- 
ling way, like many silly people 
whom it is unnecessary to name; 
or in the pretentious, lofty way, in- 
troducing familiarly many titled 
names without the least necessity, 
like many natives of beautiful Erin. 
What nonsense it is to say, as 
it has been said, that the effect of 
anything spoken or written de- 
pends upon the essential thought 
alone. Why, nine-tenths of the 
practical power depends on the way 
in which it is put. Somebody has 
asserted that any thought which is 
not eloquent in any words whatever, 
is not eloquent at all. He might as 
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well have said that black was white. 
Not to speak of the charm of the 
mere music of gracefully modulated 
words, and felicitously arranged 
phrases, how much there is in beau- 
tifully logical treatment, and beauti- 
fully clear development, that will 
interest a cultivated man in a speech 
or a treatise, quite irrespective of 
its subject. I have known avery emi- 
nent man say that it wasa delight to 
him to hear Follett make a speech, 
he did not care about what. The 
matter was no matter; the intellec- 
tual treat was to watch how the 
great advocate put it. And we have 
all read with delight stories with no 
incident and little character, yet 
which derived a nameless fascination 
from the way in which they were 
told. Tell me truly, my fair reader, 
did you not shed some tears over 
Dickens’s story of Richard Double- 
dick? Could you have read that 
story aloud without breaking down ? 
And yet, was there ever a story 
with less in it? But how beauti- 
fully Dickens put what little there 
was, and how the melody of the 
closing sentences of the successive 
paragraphs lingers on the ear! And 
you have not forgotten the exquisite 
toughes with which Mrs. Stowe put 
so simple a matter as a mother 
looking into her dead baby’s 
drawer, I have known an attempt 
at the pathetic made on a kindred 
topic provoke yells of taughter; 
but I could not bear the woman, 
and hardly the man, who could read 
Mrs. Stowe’s putting of that simple 
conception without the reverse of 
smiles. Many readers, too, will not 
forget how much more sharply 
they have seen many places and 
things, from railway engine sheds 
to the Britannia Bridge, when put 
by the graphic pen of Sir Francis 
Head. That lively baronet is the 
master of clear, sharp presentment. 

I have not hitherto spoken of such 
ways of putting things as were 
practised in King Hudson's railway 
reports, or in those of the Glasgow 
Western Bank, cooked to make 
things pleasant by designed misre- 
presentation. So far we have been 
thinking of comparatively innocent 
variations in the ways of putting 
things—of putting the best foot 
foremost in a comparatively honest 
way. But how much intentional 
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misrepresentation there is in British 
society! How few people can tell 
a thing exactly as they saw it! It 
goes in one colour, and comes out 
another, like light through tinted 
glass. It is rather amusing, by the 
way, when a friend comes and tells 
you a story which he heard from 
pene: , but so put that you hardly 

now itagain. Unscrupulousputters 
of things should have good memo- 
ries. ‘There is no reckoning the 
ways in which, by varying the turn 
of an expression, by a tone or look, 
an entirely false view may be given 
of a conversation, a transaction, or 
an event, A lady says to her cook, 
You are by no means overworked. 
The cook complains in the servants’ 
hall that her mistress said she had 
nothing to do. Lies, in the sense 
of pure inventions, are not common, 
I believe, among people with any 
claim to respectability; but it 1s 
perfectly awful to think how great 
a part of ordinary conversation, es- 
pecially in little country towns, 
consists in putting things quite dif- 
ferently from the actual fact; in 
short, of wilful misrepresentation. 
Many people cannot resist the temp- 
tation to deepen the colours, and 
strengthen the lines, of any narra- 
tion, in order to make it more tell- 
ing. Unluckily, things usually occur 
in life in such a manner as just to 
miss what would give them a point 
and make a good story of them; 
and the temptation is strong to 
make them, by the deflection of a 
hair’s-breadth, what they ought to 
have been. 

It is sad to think, that in ninety- 
nine out of every hundred cases in 
which things are thus untruly put, 
the representation is made worse 
than the reality. Few old ladies 
endeavour, by their imaginative 
putting of things, to exhibit their 
acquaintances as wiser, better, and 
more amiable, than the fact. An 
exception may be made whenever 
putting her friends and their affairs 
in a dignified light would reflect 
credit upon the old lady herself. 
Then, indeed, their income is vast, 
their house is magnificent, their 
horses are Eclipses, their conversa- 
tion is brilliant, their attention to 
their friends unwearying and inde- 
scribable. Alas for our race: that 
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we lean to evil rather than to good, 
and that it is so much more easy 
and piquant to pitch into a man 
than to praise him! 

Let us rejoice that there is one 
happy case in which the way of 
putting things, though often false, 
is always favourable. I mean the 
accounts which are given in country 
newspapers of the character and the 
doings of the great men of the dis- 
trict. I often admire the country 
editor’s skill in putting all things 
(save the speech of the opposition 
M.P., as already mentioned) in such 
a rosy light; nor do I admire his 
genial bonhomie less than his art. 
If a marquis makes ‘a stammering 
speech, it is sure to be put as most 
interesting and eloquent. If the 
rector preaches a dull and stupid 
charity sermon, it is put as striking 
and effective. A public meeting, 
consisting chiefly of empty benches, 
is put as most ae attended. 
A gift of a little flannel and coals at 
Christmas-time, is put as seasonable 
munificence. A bald and seedy 
building, just erected in the High- 
street, is put as chaste and classical ; 
an extravagant display of ginger- 
bread decoration is put as gorgeous 
and magnificent. In. brief, what 
other men heartily wish this world 
were, the conductors of local prints 
boldly declare that it is. Whatever 
they think a great man would like 
to be called, that they make haste to 
call him. Happy fellows, if —_ 
really believe that they live in suc 
a world and among such beings as 
they put! Their gushing heart is 
too much for even their sharp head, 
and they see all things glorified by 
the sunshine of their own exceeding 
amiability. 

The subject greatens on me, but 
the paper dwindles: the five-and- 
forty fair expanses of foolscap are 
darkened at last. It would need a 
volume, not an article, to do this 
matter justice. Sir Bulwer Lytton 
has declared, in pages charming but 
too many, that the world’s great 
question is, WHAT WILL HE DO 
witH iT? I shall not debate the 
point, but simply add, that only 
second to that question in compre- 
hensive reach and in practical im- 
portance is the question—How wit. 


HE PUT 1T? 
A. K. H. B. 
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SCHLOSS-EISHAUSEN; 


A Mystery. 


Parr I. 


HE privilege enjoyed by painters 
and poets in the days of Horace, 

is denied them in an age of criticism. 
What they may dare is no longer 
what they will; but what the gene- 
ral sense of mankind can recognise. 
The choice of subjects may still be 
free; but the manner of treating 
them is bound by a rigorous law, 
which in practice restricts the 
flight of invention to limits far 
within the occasional range of ex- 
perience. Those who look closely 
at nature or life often meet with in- 
cidents which, in works of imagina- 
tion, they would condemn as impos- 
sible: and much of what is singular 
passes unrepresented, not because 
it is untrue, but because its truth 
would not be allowed. The ex- 
ceptional, in short, as distinguished 
from the usual,—towhich,innature’s 
variety, it is nevertheless a necessary 
counterpart,—is in a great measure 
excluded from the artist’s province ; 


and can only be safely exhibited 
with due attestation, as matter of 
fact. 

The sketch I have to present be- 


longs to this class. Its details are 
authentic. The subject is recent, 
yet such that a novelist, had fancy 
in some of its vagaries suggested 
events and characters like these, 
would hardly have ventured to in- 
troduce them in any work of fiction. 
In a case so peculiar nothing can be 
set down which is not actually drawn 
from the life; no attempt will 
be made to colour or otherwise em- 
bellish the circumstances. Those to 
whom they are new may thus, if so 
inclined, transport themselves with- 
out scruple into the region of the 
marvellous: and some, it may be, 
will not regret to find once more, in 
unexpected forms and amidst the 
commonplaces of modern society, 
something akin to the caprice and 
mystery of a world of fable, which 
has long since vanished with old 
times and old stories. 

In the summer of 1845 there ap- 
eared in German papers, and I 
elieve in the Dutch Handelsblad 


and Paris Moniteur also, a judicial 
notice—date June 2nd—from the 
local court at Hildburghausen (now 
belonging to Saxe-Meiningen), sum- 
moning all who might have claims 
on the estate of a certain foreigner 
called M. Vavel de Versay, late of 
the ‘Palace’ of Eishausen—where he 
had died on the 8th of April pre- 
ceding, intestate and without known 
heirs—to appear and prosecute their 
rights within a twelvemonth. <A 
similar notice was given with respect 
to a lady, ‘ of name, rank, and origin 
totally unknown,’ but long resident 
with the aforesaid M. de Versay, 
who died at the same place, intestate, 
on the 25th Nov. 1837. Of her 
effects, it was added, an inventory 
was taken at the time, but the 
judicial notice withheld, ‘at the 
special instance’ of De Versay, on 
his depositing the appraised value 
with the proper authorities. For 
this property claimants were now 
invited to present themselves, within 
the term anole mentioned. Other 
details, of interest to those whom 
the information might concern, ma 
for the present be omitted; until 
something has been told of a long 
story, to which the fimis, in dr 
official prose, was thus appended. 
For this ‘ Palace’ of Eishausen has 
for thirty years and more been the 
depository of many strange things 

erplexing to the curious mind, 
hitherto concealed by an impene- 
trable haze of mystery, but now, it 
is hoped, about to be brought into 
clear daylight. 

Eishausen is a straggling village, 
on the way from Coburg to Hild- 
burghausen, where it falls towards 
the valley of the Werra, overlooked 
by the Rhén on one hand and the 
heights of the Thiiringer Wald on 
the other. Leaving the hamlet at its 
northern end, you see to the left, 
not far from the high road, a house 
of stately appearance, the only con- 
siderable building, indeed, in the 
place. The few travellers who went 
that way at any time between 1810 
and 1845 would be told by the 
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villagers, that yonder stood the 
‘Palace’ * (Schloss)—say, to make 
the description of such an edifice 
more apt for English ears, the Hall 
—of Eishausen; that it was there 
‘his Lordship’ (der gnadige Herrt) 
lived—a rich gentleman, and very 
bounteous to the poor; but who he 
might be, ‘no one knew, not even 
the Duke himself.’ This was the 
Vavel de Versay of the notice we 
have been reading. 

He was first heard of in these 
parts in 1806. There arrived in 
that year at the Englischer Hof, the 
principal hotel in Hildburghausen, 
a foreign gentleman, with a lady, 
and one man-servant. M. Vavel de 
Versay the stranger called himself. 
He had the air and habits of the 
higher class; dressed well, lived 
sumptuously, and paid freely ; drove 
out in a handsome carriage of his 
own, but neither paid nor received 
visits; and otherwise seemed to 
court the strictest retirement. In 
those days, although the French 
revolutionary exodus had long been 
over, the appearance in obscure 
German towns of foreigners who had 
reasons for concealing themselves, 
was still by no means unusual; 
and they were generally treated with 
indulgence, especially if émigrés of 
rank, as M. de Versay was supposed 
to be. That he was a count was 
generally taken for granted : letters, 
it was said, were seen addressed in 
that style, which I do not find M. 
de Versay himself ever expressly 
claimed. However this might be, 
at Hildburghausen and afterwards 
the title was attached to his name 
as a matter of course ; indeed, this, 
or ‘his lordship,’ soon came to be 
the only description by which he 
was popularly known; for which 
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reason it may as well be adopted 
here. 

Hildburghausen at that period 
was the Residenz or capital of a little 
separate duchy so-called ; one of the 
least of the small dominions which 
had divided the inheritance of the 
Ernestine House of Saxony. A 
territory some eleven German miles 
square, with about 30,000 inhabit- 
ants; skirting the Werra on both 
sides in its descent from the Thii- 
ringer Wald; a strip of valley, in 
fact, bounded on either hand by 
wooded heights, stony land most of 
it, and therefore poor ; shut up in the 
very heart of Germany, devoid of 
commerce or traffic, and altogether, 
from its site and insignificance, as 
quiet a corner, perhaps,as you would 
find throughout theGerman Empire, 
This circumstance must not be over- 
looked in reviewing the incidents to 
be related in the sequel. 

To modern notions of the in- 
quisitiveness of German police, it is 
strange to hear of the new comer 
arriving and remaining at Hildburg- 
hausen without the least trouble 
from that quarter. It is ascertained 
that he showed no passport, pro- 
duced no letters or otlien documents 
of any kind ‘to authenticate him- 
self.’ Nor were such formalities 
superseded, as some fancied, ex- 
pressly at the instance of either duke 
or duchess. If he had ‘letters from 
high quarters recommending him to 
their protection,’ it is certain that 
he never used them, nor applied for 
favour or notice, directly or in- 
directly, from the court; but, on the 
contrary, kept himself studiously 
out of its reach so far as possible. 

It is probable enough, from what 
took place later, that the reigning 
Princet—a kindly-natured man— 


* At some earlier period, perhaps, a residence of the reigning family, it being 


still Crown property. 


baron. 


t Friedrich : who succeeded to the Duchy, as a minor, in 1780. 


{ Literally gracious Lord, or Master ; a style given to no one below the rank of 


His prede- 


cessor was that unlucky Ernst Friedrich—married to the only (natural) daughter 
of Prince Eugéne—who commanded the contingent of the Empire during the 
Seven Years’ War ; and in that capacity shared, with M. de Pompadour’s Soubise, 
the notable defeat at Rossbach in 1757; the most sudden and complete of all 
Frederic the Great's victories, and perhaps without a parallel, among great battles, 
since Agincourt, for the utter rout inflicted on a confident enemy by a force 
inferior in numbers, with little or no loss of its own. It was under this beaten 
Duke Ernst that the State reached the climax of insolvency ; so that the Emperor 
had to interfere, and put its revenues to nurse in the hands of a sequestrator :—a 


circumstance not altogether foreign to the present narrative, as will be seen 
hereafter. 
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would not have encouraged any at- 
tempt to molest a stranger evidently 
of the better class, and perhaps in 
trouble, had such been proposed. 
But of this there is no evidence; 
at first he was admitted without 
scrutiny—in virtue of external ap- 
Seer only; and after a time 
is residence became a fait accompli 
which no one felt called upon to 
disturb. The truth seems to be, 
that in those days police vigilance 
—less busy in general than at 
present, toW¥ards well - appointed 
travellers especially—was consider- 
ably relaxed in the case of such 
of them as might be supposed 
fugitives—above all, Royalists—of 
rank; in deference, of course, to 
the sympathies of the ruling powers. 
At all events, whether by an acci- 
dent of the confused times (the 
clouds at that very moment were 
gathering near at hand, to burst 
soon afterwards on the field of 
Jena), or by the voluntary conni- 
vance of authorities, ‘the Count’ 
came and went without molestation, 
although no pass, certificate, or re- 
port was at hand to inform the 
_— from whence or who he might 
be ; and at the period in question 
not even an inquiry seems to have 
been made on the subject. It later 
became known that tor some time 
previously he had been living at 
different places in the vicinity ; but 
this only transpired casually from 
arties who had heard of or seen 
im here and there. The rest of his 
antecedents was known to himself 
only; or if to any one else, in part 
perhaps to his confidential servant. 

This man was evidently trusted, 
as well as useful. Properly he was 
what we should call principal in- 
door servant (Kammerdiener, groom 
of chambers)—for brevity’s sake 
say valet, although not exactly the 
thing. But he was ready to act as 
groom and coachman when needful ; 
indeed, ‘to make himself generally 
useful.’ An imposing figure withal ; 
‘a grave, decorous, laconic man,’ 
already in years; ‘his hair as white 
as snow,’ but still hearty and vigo- 
rous, with broad shoulders and 
plump, ruddy face. Above all, dis- 
creet in his conversation: he never 
spoke of his master by name, but 
always as ‘his Lordship;’ and in 
other respects demeaned himself as 
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a cautious important person, de- 
cidedly above his station, and not 
unconscious of it. This was the 
only servant who had access to the 
Count’s apartments. A cook and 
errand-woman were engaged; but 
these did not live in the house, nor 
were allowed the range of it. The 
Count would have no strangers, in 
what capacity soever, admitted to 
his private apartments, still less to 
those reserved for his lady. 

The hotel he soon quitted, for 
more quiet rooms, hired in the best 
private house in the town—known 
now as the ‘Government buildings’ 
—which, however, he did not long 
occupy. An alarm of fire in another 
part of the building having caused 
some disturbance, he decamped at 
once, and took the second floor of a 
villa standing by itself in the suburb. 
The owner, an old widow lady, was 
handsomely paid for these lodgings, 
and enjoined in return to keep them 
absolutely quiet ; to allow of no in- 
truders; and to apprise her tenant 
of any offer she might have for the 
purchase of her house. On taking 
up these quarters, arrangements for 
a seclusion more complete than 
heretofore were made without loss 
of time. A door was placed on the 
staircase, and the landing enclosed 
with an effectual screen of boards, 
so as to insulate the rooms inhabited 
by the Count from the rest of the 
house, which had other lodgers. 
The Count conversed with no one 
but the landlady ; and when she was 
summoned to his room the door 
was locked behind her. It was un- 
derstood that she must not present 
herself uncalled. In such inter- 
views as she had with him, she re- 
marked that the Count, without 
putting any direct questions, soon 
contrived to elicit from her, with 
considerable address, all she could 
tell him of the persons of any note 
in the town; andthat he was more- 
over very inquisitive as to the 
strangers resident there, or passing 
through it only. No social purpose, 
it was plain, dictated such inquiries. 
The only other person admitted 
to speak with the Count was the 
* man of business,’ Counsellor A 
who was merely employed in cashing 
remittances sent by way of Frank- 
fort,—to a large amount, it was ob- 
served’ by the registrars at the 
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Post-office, who had advice of the 
same. To every one else the 
Count’s lodgings were inaccessible ; 
the curtains always drawn, and the 
barricade at the stair-head never 
left open. It was said that firearms 
were kept to punish intruders. 
Once, indeed, a workman’s appren- 
tice, who had by some accident 
found his way into the premises, 
was suddenly chased out of them by 
‘his Lordship,’ pistol in hand, as 
the lad in his consternation averred. 
The common idle observation of 
bystanders, even, was offensive to 
the Count. When he drove out 
with his lady, the carriage was 
brought into the court-yard, the 
gates of which must be closed before 
they would get in. Nay, when the 
landlady’s children once placed 
themselves at a window from which 
the departure could be seen, he in- 
stantly complained, desiring that 
such liberties might not be repeated. 
On the arrival of letters, of which 
he received and wrote many, the 
widow was ordered to take them in 
herself, and after putting them in a 
basket hung for this purpose on the 
staircase, to inform the Count by 
ringing a bell; whereupon he would 
himself come down for them. The 
house, it has been said, must be 
quiet, too, as well as private ; doors 
were not to be violently shut; calling 
out, even laughing, aloud, was pro- 
hibited. When the landlady’s sons 
took to playing with foils in their 
own room on the ground floor—two 
below the Count’s—he threatened 
to give notice to quit, ‘ for such dis- 
turbance could not be endured.’ 
All was silent in his own quarters 
from morning to night ; except when 
in the general stillness his voice 
might be heard, reading aloud from 
books or newspapers, of which 
latter he took many—all, it was ob- 
served, of ‘ legitimist tendencies.’ 
No wonder that people began to 
think such a mode of life strange ; 
and especially to grow curious about 
the lady, who ‘kept out of view 
even more than the Count himself ; 
as she was never to be seen in the 
room to which the landlady or man 
of business was admitted; never 
went out alone; and when abroad 
was always closely veiled. At first 
she used to walk out with the Count 
in this fashion; on which occasions 
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it was remarked that her slim figure, 
light dress, and lively gestures were 
those of a girl in her teens. But 
these promenades were given up, as 
the public became more observant 
than was agreeable ; and from this 
time she only left the house for 
early drives in the carriage—a hand- 
some equipage, driven by the stately 
groom of chambers, equipped for 
the nonce in a fine coachman’s 
livery. The blinds being always 
drawn, the spectacle was a new 
provocation to the curious public, 
who revenged themselves by an in- 
finity of idle reports concerning the 
‘invisible lady.’ On changing his 
quarters, the Count gave up keeping 
his own horses; and the postilion 
who rode the hired pair was ordered 
not to look back towards the car- 
riage, on pain of dismissal or worse. 
So that there was nobody in Hild- 
burghausen who could truly say 
what ‘the Countess’ was like. Once, 
indeed, a slight glimpse of her face 
had been caught under its veil, as 
she was getting into the carriage— 
a very young face, and infinitely 
handsome. So, at least, said rumour. 

Others, however, were current, 
born, no doubt, of inflamed and dis- 
appointed curiosity. It was incre- 
dible to the female mind, above all, 
that such suspicious care should be 
taken to conceal a handsome face. 
What could the Count or his lady 
fear, in this well-ordered town, from 
the eyes of respectable citizens? 
There must be something hidden 
that would not bear to be shown; 
what that might be gave a wide field 
to guess in; and various kinds of 
ugliness or disfigurement were ima- 
gined—some monstrous enough, as 
will appear by and bye. Those who 
believed in the handsome face were 
informed that what had been ad- 
mired was nothing but a mask. In 
short, gossip was in full flow on the 
subject. But I cannot findthatit was 
surmised by any one that the Count 
and his lady—wife, it was taken 
for granted, she must be—were on 
other than the best terms. Atten- 
tive and courteous, almost deferen- 
tial on his part; familiar and con- 
fiding on hers,—so far as could be 
collected from gestures and de- 
meanour, at least. The Count’s 
personal appearance at this time 
was that of a well-made man in the 
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prime of life: erect in his carriage, 
and with something abrupt and im- 
perative, but not ungraceful, in his 
movements; with which the marked 
expression of his features, and a 

iercing eye also seemed to agree. 

is distinguished air andelegance of 
dress, as well as the profuse style of 
his expenditnre—all were appropri- 
ate to a person of rank and fortune 
accustomed to the great world. 
The wonder was that so imposing a 
figure should think of hiding itself 
in a little town in Thiiringen! 

So far our notices for the period 
between 1806 and 1810; which, on 
the whole, are but vague. Note, 
however, that the strangers were 
not all at once the objects of curio- 
sity which they afterwards became ; 
that the time was full of suspense 
and solicitude for concerns far more 
serious; and lastly, that such ac- 
counts as are now recoverable were 
collected nearly half a century later, 
when few of the eye-witnesses 
could still be alive, and most of 
what was remembered was only 
known by hearsay. It is said that 
during these years the Count and 
his lady would often be absent for 
several _ at a time, always ac- 
companied by the man-servant; and 
that on one of those absences the 
cook, having a key, admitted her- 
self to the kitchen,—a transgression 
which the Count happened to dis- 
eover on his return, and instantly 
dismissed her in consequence. We 
also hear that a dim old lady, then 
governess in the Duke’s household, 
would long afterwards speak of 
having met the Count more than 
once during this period, when 
she was walking out with the 
‘serene’ children; and that what 
had most impressed her memory 
was the gracefulness of his salute 
on such occasions. This is pretty 
nearly all that is known respecting 
the Count’s residence in Hildburg- 
hausen. 

Of the following period at Eis- 
hausen the information is more 
precise in many respects. The re- 
porter, who has taken infinite pains 
in gathering and sifting the mate- 
rials of his narrative, was himself a 
native ofthe place; and may be said 
to have attentively watched the 
Count’s proceedings during the 
whole thirty-five years which he 
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spent there. He left Hildburghau- 
sen abruptly in 1810. The landlady 
was discovered or supposed to 
have listened to some inquiry or 
proposal for buying her house, with- 
out naming it, as promised, to the 
Count ; who thereupon quitted his 
lodgings, and hired the so-called 
‘ palace,’ or hall, at Eishausen, the 
site of which has already been de- 
scribed ; somewhat less than five 
miles (English) from Hildburghau- 
sen, and about half that distance, in 
an opposite direction, from Rodach, 
a little town on the frontier, in the 
Coburg duchy. 

The palace and its domains were 
Crown property; the land being let 
off to a farmer, with the right of 
storing his grain in the atties of the 
house. Rooms on the ground floor 
also were reserved for the overseer 
(Verwalter), who had to look after 
the estate, as agent of the Domainen 
Kammer. The rest of the house, 
which was spacious and comfortable, 
consisted of two floors; these were 
the Count’s quarters, of which he 
took possession on the 3oth of Sep- 
tember, 1810. 

Not, however, as it seemed, for 
more than a temporary stay. The 
tenancy was from year to year 
only ; the necessary furniture hired 
for a short term, which had to be 
renewed from time to time, as the 
occupation went on. On this head 
let me here note,—as characte- 
ristic of the Count’s ways,—though 
it came out long afterwards, that all 
this household stuff had been very 
soon sent to the lumber-room, and 
replaced by costly furniture pur- 
chased in Frankfort; although the 
Count continued paying hire for the 
borrowed goods to the last day of 
his life! 

There were in the establishment, 
beside the Count and his lady, two 
persons only ; the man servant, and 
a female styled ‘ the cook ;’ the con- 
dition of whose service was, that 
she should never stir from the pre- 
mises,—a condition which, with one 
exception (by command), she actu- 
ally fulfilled for nearly thirty 
years. These were the domestic 
servants. Others, not allowed to 
reside in the house, were engaged 
for general work and out-door 
errands. First, there were one 
Schmidt and his wife, a solid couple 
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of a good age, the man a disbanded 
soldier, native of Bohemia, and 
both of them without connexions in 
Hildburghausen, where they con- 
tinued tolive. These were employed 
as messengers and carriers from the 
town (Boten), and to ‘do the 
meaner chares’ in the house. They 
were expressly bound to abstain 
from all manner of prying or 
tattling, and otherwise to comply 
strictly with the domestic code. 
These Schmidts, I find, zealously 
devoted themselves to their singular 
charge, and in time became the 
most trusted of the Count’s servants; 
with no small advantage to them- 
selves, as it proved. They were 
known in the village as ‘the mes- 
sengers ;’ and every morning trudged 
in from town, returning when the 
day’s work was over. On their way 
to and fro they never were seen to 
consort with other passengers ; sel- 
dom spoke, indeed, to any one ; and 
took particular care not to pause or 
look aside while within sight of. the 
‘palace,’ from whence their motions 
might be watched through the 
Count’s telescope; an instrument 
which it seems he found useful in 


discovering what was passing in the 


neighbourhood for nearly a mile 
round. There was also hired a fe- 
male from the village, whose chief 
employment was on errands and 
other out-door matters near at 
hand. She was not allowed to enter 
the house ; orders being given to her 
from a window, and the returns 
made in the same way. The Count 
a high wages to all his servants, 

esides liberally regaling those who 
behaved to his liking,—strict obe- 
dience being the law, and dis- 
charge on the instant the penalty of 
neglect. On such terms a service 
like his could not have been secured 
without extra pay; but in this and 
in other relations he displayed a 
liberality, if not profuseness, which 
was evidently natural to him.’ 

The confidential man-servant 
only, whether his discretion was 
trusted or his position enjoined spe- 
cial regards, was not, like the poor 
cook, bound to perpetual imprison- 
ment. He had the free range of 
the village; went regularly to the 
(Lutheran) Church ; and though 
chary of his words (the reporter, for 
instance, never heard him speak 
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during five years that he lived in 
Eishausen), yet he did not refuse to 
converse at times, in a laconic, con- 
descending way with the natives. 
They held him in vast respect, if 
not in awe. He was reputed a sort 
of conjuror ( Wundermann), one who 
possessed, amongstother things, the 
gifts of stanching blood and pre- 
dicting changes of weather, —a 
credit due in part to his solemn 
deportment and to a culture much 
above theirs, in part, as will appear, 
to hints caught from his master, 
who thought himself a proficient in 
meteorology. The liberty this man 
enjoyed was not abused; he never 
made the least allusion to his em- 
ployer’s private history or affairs, 
nor seemed aware that there was 
anything in either to excite curio- 
sity. Of the Count, on the few 
occasions when he mentioned him 
at all, he never spoke otherwise than 
as ‘der gniédige Herr ;’ indeed, it 
seemed a rule of the establishment 
generally to suppress all proper 
names, and the man-servant until 
his death was only known to the 
village as the Kammer-diener, 

A new pair of carriage horses were 

urchased on the arrival at Eis- 

ausen; and the grave domestic 
again figured on the béx as coach- 
man, admired by the whole commu- 
nity, whose interest was divided 
between the shining appearance of 
the driver, ‘in three-cornered hat 
and livery laced with silver,’ the 
fiery black steeds,—and the mystery 
which rolled in state behind them, 
invisible to wondering eyes. 

In these first years the household 
routine was as follows,—its minutie, 
though trivial in themselves, will 
perhaps convey the best notion pos- 
sible of the strange life to which 
they were subservient :— 

oe morning early, between 
four and five a.m., the Eishausen 
errand-woman knocks at the win- 
dow, hands the milk she has 
brought to the cook, and receives 
from her in return the newspaper 
(of which hereafter), and any other 
commissions that occur, with which 
she goes back tothe village for the pre- 
sent, to come back again whenever 
wanted during the day. Towards nine 
Frau Schmidt (the Botin or she- 
courier), arrives from Hildburg- 
hausen; laden with provisions and 
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delicacies for the household, bringing 
letters, too, and newspapers from the 
morning’s post. For her the Hall 
doors are opened ; and we lose sight 
of her for some hours, busied the 
while in various work, scrubbing, 
washing, and cleaning. The valet— 
now groom of horses as well as of 
chambers—has meanwhile been get- 
ting them ready; and breakfast 
being over above stairs, the carriage 
rolls up to the Hall door. From it 
issues the Count, bare-headed, we 
see (hat in hand, courtier-wise), 
leading his lady, closely veiled, to 
the carriage door, into which, bow- 
ing to the ground, he assists her ; 
and then, nimbly springing in him- 
self, draws the leather curtains—and 
the equipage rattles down the village 
street, along the way to Rodach. 
Rodach, as we said, belongs to 
the Duchy of Coburg; the boun- 
dary of which you cross a good 
mile and a half before reaching that 
little town, on the skirts of which 
only the official bar or turnpike 
(Schlagbaum) stands. Short of this 
bar the carriage always turns 
round, and retraces the way to 
Eishausen. This is the customary 
morning drive. Now and then the 
Count takes it alone: the lady 
never bui at his side. 

It was on this road, while the 
carriage airings were still in use, 
that an upper labourer, or overseer, 
stationed there, made a remark 
which he communicated to our in- 
formant, and ever afterwards in- 
sisted on. The old man, ‘a sober, 
solid person,’ it is said, had oppor- 
tunities enough of noticing the 
— in the Count’s carriage; and 

ad satisfied himself that there were 
two ladies, who alternately appeared 
in his company, of different ages. 
He would say positively, ‘ The elder 
one was driven out to-day,’ or * This 
morning the young one was in the 
carriage ;’ an account dubious 
enough, but recalled many years 
afterwards, to what effect will be 
seen. Meanwhile it may be noted 
that the belief in a brace of ladies 
went no further at the time than 
this solitary witness,—of the state of 
whose eyesight one would like to 
have heard something. In Eishau- 
sen, as elsewhere, no one dreamed 
of more than one ‘Countess,’ young 
or old; and a change of dress in a 
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figure half seen in rapid motion, 
would explain the old man’s fancy 
quite as well as a change of persons. 

Towards mid-day, having first 
dined, we hope, Frau Schmidt plods 
homewardsto Hildburghausen; from 
whence, in the afternoon, her hus- 
band arrives, bringing later news- 

apers for one thing; and betakes 
Simesalf to hewing of wood and 
drawing of water, and what else 
may be needful within doors, until 
nightfall, when he, too, returns 
home. Twice a week there is a 
special messenger sent to town from 
hence for certain evening journals ; 
but he must be here again and 
finally despatched before nightfall. 

All out-door communication is 
then at an end for the day; and the 
Hall, like Jericho, is ‘ straitly shut 
up.’ To a late hour in the night, 
and again long before sunrise (if it 
be winter), lights are burning in the 
upper windows; but these, the vil- 
lagers have been told, are not to be 
too curiously looked at; and people 
in general avoid going too near the 
building after dark. Those who 
disregarded this caution, used to 
report, in the earlier months, that 
music, like that of an organ, might 
be now and then heard of nights; 
but this soon ceased, and from 
that time not a sound was known 
to proceed from the ‘Palace.’ All 
was silent as the cave of the Seven 
Sleepers. 

But it was not enough to have 
stillness within doors. ‘The Count, 
whether for his own comfort or the 
Jady’s—many people concluded it 
was on her account—could not rest 
unless all was quiet in the neigh- 
bourhood as well. It will presently 
be seen what pains he took for this 
pomans and how by degrees he at 
ength succeeded in attaining it. 
For the present it may be said, that 
from the first hour of his arrival, no 
time was lost in establishing a sys- 
tem devoted to two main objects: 
to keep the interior of his dwelling 
sacred from entry or inspection ; to 
secure it from all kinds of tumult or 
disturbance from without. The 
people of Eishausen were pretty 
tractable on both points. The 
wishes of a gnadiger Herr would in 
any case have been impressive to 
these simple rustics, trained in 
habits of respect to those above 
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them; and they found before long 
that attention to his desires or pro- 
hibitions was sure to be liberally 
rewarded. 

At first, as we have seen, he had 
not ‘ the Palace’ wholly to himself ; 
the agent, one Handschuh, and his 
wife, an aged pair, having part of 
the ground-floor. These were quiet 
honest people, willing enough to 
humour the Count by keeping 
silence in-doors, and shutting in- 
truders out: and we find that their 
assiduity was acknowledged by 
liberal presents from his ‘kitchen 
and cellar.’ Their diligence in 
this respect must have been 
extreme. ‘Once,’ says the re- 
porter, ‘when a boy of nine, I was 
sent on some errand to this old man. 
In great terror, and stepping on 
tiptoe, I stole up the steps leading 
to the hall-door. Before I could 
touch the bell-handle, the door was 
quietly opened from within; it was 
the agent himself, who drew me, 
with a good-natured whisper, hastily 
into his room.’ Even here the old 
gentleman, ‘ in his coffee-brown ga- 
bardine,’ would not venture to speak 
above his breath; and in spite of Kind 
words and the ‘present of a picture- 
book,’ there was something so un- 
usual and alarming to the boy inall 
this constraint, that ‘ he was heartily 
glad to escape from the enchanted 
castle.’ 

Yet even this excess of care to 
avoid offence could not reconcile 
the Count to the presence of other 
inmates under the same roof. He 
offered them a liberal compensation 
to quit the place and take a lodging 
in the village, which, after some de- 
mur,.they consented to do: a sad 
change, as it proved, for the poor 
old couple. They had lived there 
for many years in peace, were sorry 
to decamp, and did not long survive 
their removal. All the habitable 

art of the house was now cleared ; 

ut there was another nuisance to 
be got rid of, the occupation, 
namely, by the farmer, of the grain- 
loft. th was only now and then used, 
and the men ae carried the sacks 
were instructed to creep up and 
down the stairs in their stocking- 
feet. - Still, it was an offence to 
have them coming at all; and the 
Count never rested until he had 
removed this annoyance too, at the 
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cost of much trouble and not a little 
money. There was an abundant 
waste of paper and temper in nego- 
tiating with the officers of the 
domain before it could be accom- 
lished ; and a handsome sum had to 
e laid out on new buildings for 
the tenants’ use, besides an increased 
rent paid for the ‘ Palace’ itself. At 
last, however, the point was gained, 
and the whole building swept clean 
of everything that was not in the 
Count’s absolute control. 
Meanwhile, alas, ‘temptation and 
opportunity’ had produced effects 
natural enough, but far from de- 
sirable, within his own establish- 
ment. The gravity and years of 
the staid valet-de-chambre, as it 
proved, could not secure him from 


- the universal passion : and who can 


be severe on the poor cook-maid, a 
simple ycung lass, doomed to such 
an imprisonment, left without any 
company but that. of a resplendent 
gentleman,—as no doubt he seemed 
to her rustic eyes—if she was too 
sensible of his attractions? The 
result might have been expected, 
though it was untoward. Within a 
short time the cook produced tivo 
children in succession. What was 
to be done? In the first place, each 
of the babies, as soon as born, was at 
once packed off to nurse in the 
village ; and it was further ordered 
that the mother should not commu- 
nicate with either nurse or children 
otherwise than through the window. 
A severe punishment for her indis- 
cretion, truly. In that solitude, how 
she must have yearned day and 
night for the caresses of her infants! 
and it will be seen what came in 
later years of her longing for their 
company. For the rest, the Count 
took this episode like a man of the 
world. It might well occur to him 
as all but inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances, and that with a new 
maid the same thing might happen 
again. There may have been ex- 
postulations, too, on the part of the 
valet, which it was not expedient to 
disregard ; to say nothing of the 
natural reluctance, on her master’s, 
to jeopardize his dinners—the Count 
being somewhat of an epicure. In 
short, the babies were sequestered, 
but the mother, by her own choice, 
on these hard conditions, retained 
place 
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Shortly after the birth of her se- 
cond child, probably in 1815 or 1816, 
the father himself was carried away 
to ayet stiller home,—in which all he 
had done and all he knew, whatever 
these might be, were hushed in per- 
petual silence. He had fallen sick 
once before, but was soon cured by 
a physician from Hildburghausen. 
On that occasion, the doctor, when 
he paid the second visit, finding his 
patient nearly well, seemed inclined 
to stay and gossip with him; think- 
ing, no doubt, that news of the 
Palace and of its inmates might be 
refreshing to other convalescents in 
town. But the man, hastily cutting 
‘him short, begged him, in evident 
uneasiness, to go at once; for ‘ the 
gnadige Herr was apt to take things 
strangely now and then.’ 
the doctor had to return in an un- 
satisfied mood. The same doctor, 
when summoned on the second 
attack of illness, found the case 
already hopeless, and so reported it 
in answer to a message from the 
Count inquiring if there was any 
chance of recovery? Whereupon, 
soon after his return home, another 
message arrived from the Count, to 
the effect that, as physic was of no 
avail, ‘he would not trouble the 
doctor any further about his ser- 
vant, but let him pass his last hours 
in comfort with a glass of wine.’ 
And thus, whether comfortably or 
not, the poor fellow died; without 
‘further trouble’ to or from the 
doctor, and tended only by a village 
nurse, who was required, before 
coming, to take a pledge of silence 
as to anything that might occur 
during her watch by the sick bed. 
Whether this vow was broken I do 
not know, or whether the story was 
merely a popular legend,—but it was 
said in the village that the man had 
been terribly restless in his last 
moments, begging hard to be 
allowed to see a clergyman ; but 
that the Count would not suffer it. 
This, I say, may have been an idle 
rumour; it is, however, a fact, that 
once before the man, while in good 
health, had applied to the pastor, 
saying that he wished to make con- 
fession to him (as the Lutheran 
manner is), in order to receive the 
Communion afterwards, ‘but se- 
cretly, since the Count must not 
hear of it.’ With this condition 
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the minister refused to comply ; and 
the application was not repeated. 

On the man’s decease, the usual 
inquiry as to name, &c., being made 
by the clergyman, for insertion in 
the burial register, the Count gave 
the description—‘ Philip Scharre, 
aged sixty to sixty-six, native of 
Switzerland ;’ particulars the cor- 
rectness of which there are no 
means of testing. One strange 
circumstance respecting the de- 
ceased came to light at a later 
period; namely, that for twenty 
years after his death—indeed, until 
the Count’s own—letters from time 
to time continued to arrive at the 
hall, addressed to him as before. 
Were these merely covers to some 
private correspondence of the 
Count? or was the death of this 
confidential servant to be concealed 
from relations or friends, who might 
otherwise arrive and prosecute dis- 
agreeable inquiries ? 

After this Philip died, the cook 
was the only domestic left in the 
Palace. For the carriage a driver 
was found in the village, the son of 
a poor but decent family, whose only 
brother was deafand dumb. This lad 
had the care of the stables, but was 
never admitted to the house while his 
charge lasted. It did not last long; 
circumstances, accidental both, 
having led, first to the daily drives 
being curtailed, and then to the 
carriage being laid by altogether. 
Occasion first was a demand for 
toll on the Coburg part of the road, 
which provoked the Count’s irascible 
temper. He had been accustomed, 
as we have seen, to drive out on the 
highway towards Rodach, over the 
boundary, and turn back just before 
reaching the bar at the entrance of 
that town. One day the collector, 
when the carriage was wheeling 
round as usual, came up, and civilly 
represented to the Count that, as he 
had so long been constantly using 
the road without ever passing the 
bar, it would be only fair to pay him 
something in lieu of toll. On this 
the Count flamed up in high indig- 
nation, threw the man a crown 
piece, and drove off, looking un- 
utterable things. From that day 
the carriage never again went be- 
yond the Hh ildburghausen boundary, 
the drives being thus shortened by 
more than one-half; for aout 
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there was road enough in the 
opposite direction, towards Hild- 
burghausen, the Count would sel- 
dom, if ever, take that way. 

A second offence, nearer home, 
came on the heel of this. The 
Crown tenant, Herr Kaiser, with 
whom the horses stood at livery on 
liberal board wages, took it into his 
head to ask a higher charge for their 
keep; a mere imposition, the Count 
thought, as indeed it seems to have 
been. His way of resenting it was 
singular aa On the day fol- 
lowing the villagers missed their 
favourite spectacle of ‘his Lord- 
ship’s carriage stopping the way’ at 
the usual hour. Instead of this, a 
little later, a great eres and 
splashing was heard in the place ; 
and the curious public running out 
to see what it might be, beheld the 
bailiff and his son, ‘to our great 
amazement, mounted on the Count’s 
horses, and urging them down the 
street, with much ado to keep their 
seats and hold them in.’ The 
Count, it appeared, had had the 
bailiff suddenly called up during 
the night, to make there and then an 
offer for the pair; and the man hav- 
ing done so, on terms that showed he 
must have been wide awake at the 
time, they were sold to him off-hand 
at one-third of their value. This 
morning he is getting his purchase 
home as well as he may. 

This incident broke the last slight 
link between the inmates of Schloss- 
Eishausen and the world that lay 
without. From that moment nei- 
ther the Count nor the lady, for 
years to come, ever quitted the im- 
mediate precincts of the hall, and 
would probably have stayed there 
while life lasted, but for circum- 
stances that happened long after- 
wards. ey it is noticeable 
that although the horses were sold, 
‘his Lordship continued to pay the 
farmer his charge for their stabling 
and keep as heretofore,’ in spite, too, 
of the offence the man had given 
him; and this sinecure was paid as 
long as he lived. ‘ The fellow,’ he 
was reported to have said, ‘ shall 
not think that I parted with my 
horses on account of their expense ; 
but I will not lie at the mercy of 
impudent exactions.’ 

arriage exercise being thus 
given up, and some kind of airing 
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indispensable, the Count forthwith 
hired from the same farmer—there 
being no help for it—a small meadow 
of his, or grassy close rather, 
lying in the rear of the hall, and 
only separated from it by a gulley, 
atthe bottom of which runs a brook 
which you cross by a hand-bridge. 
The spot, sheltered by a hedge of 
bushes, was already well se- 
cluded from public view; but this 
was not found suflicient, and the 
Count had it entirely screened by a 
alisade of boards eight feet in 
eight. Here, from 1816 or there- 
abouts—for our reporter is not par- 
ticular in dates—the solitary in- 
mates, invisible to passers-by, took 
such enjoyment as they allowed 
themselves in the open air; and at 
this point the system of seclusion, 
whieh had gradually been narrow- 
ing around them, may be termed 
complete. Within the house, no 
domestic but a single female, herself 
confined to the premises, and for- 
bidden to approach the private 
apartments ; out of doors, a rood of 
meadow, in which nothing can be 
seen beyond its enclosure; no 
human voice to be heard from with- 
out, scarcely a human form to be 
seen at a distance from the meadows 
—with ‘ universal silence coverin 
all. Such was the confined, 
mute, monotonous prison in which 
the will of one or of both de- 
liberately condemned two living 
creatures to pass the best part of 
their existence. 

What could be the meaning, 
people asked, of such self-immola- 
tion? At Hildburghausen we saw 
the Count a man in his prime— 
vigorous, alert, and handsome; 
sumptuous in his habits and courtly 
in his bearing, as the dim old lady 
once mentioned can still remember. 
At Eishausen, not many years after- 
wards, there is a sketch of his ap- 
pearance, in which energy and im- 
en are the more prominent 
eatures ; quite compatible, however, 
with those of the earlier picture, 
due allowance being made for the 
different circumstances in which 
they were respectively drawn. 

‘ At a distance, when driving out, 


*I had seen him several times, and 


once met him nearly face to face ; 
an occasion which I shall never for- 
get. I may observe that by that 
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time it had already come to be un- 
derstood throughout the village that 
all disturbance near the Palace must 
be avoided; children were not to 
play in the neighbourhood; above 
all, no one was to peep into the 
windows. An anecdote will best 
show how far this prevailed amongst 
us. There was a cousin of mine, a 
boy of four, on a visit at our house. 
One night he happened to wake up, 
between three and four; his nurse, 
too, got out of bed, and looking out 
at the night in the direction of the 
Palace, which was not far off, she 
said, “‘ There, see! the Count has 
light in his room already.” “ Nurse, 
nurse!” the child exclaimed, quite 
alarmed, ‘do not you know uncle 
told us that nobody must see the 
Count’s windows?” I was myself 
eleven or twelve years old at the 
time, but hardly less apprehensive ;’ 
—the mystery, in fact, already hangs 
like a shadow over the whole village. 
* Once, however, in the eagerness of 
play, I had run on head-foremost 
until I had got close to the Palace, 
and found myself on the narrow 

ath which leads to it over the 

rook. At once I saw the formi- 
dable Count on the bridge, coming 
towards me from the Palace at a 
rapid pace. A boy in the Riesenge- 
birge, suddenly appalled by the 
sight of Riibezahl, could not have 
been more startled. I see him at 
this moment, inhis green beaver hat, 
long dark-coloured frock, and white 
stockings; the masculine well-cut 
features, clear brown complexion, 
set off by thick locks and bushy 
whiskers of raven black—the fire of 
his eye, the elastic firmness of his 
hasty step. I squeezed myself as 
close to the balustrade as 1 could, 
and stood still, with my cap off, as 
he went by without seeming to 
notice me. But a few paces farther 
on he wheeled abruptly round, as 
if out of humour, and passing me 
again before I had recovered cou- 
rage to set off, rapidly strode back 
to the Palace.’ On the same spot 
he was once met by the parson’s 
maid, when carrying grain to the 
mill. She was in a great fright, 
and wanted to turn back, but he 


called out to her kindly, ‘ You are: 


heavily loaded; I will wait until 
you have crossed over.’ These two 
are the only instances on record of 
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his having been seen or heard to 
speak by any one out of doors after 
the period in question. One or two 
only of the residents—Bachmann, a 
surgeon; the old Constable Schlund, 
useful in suppressing disturbances ; 
Christ, the carpenter, in fayour as 
a sedate and a good workman ;— 
these, with a few others on business 
or work of necessity, could tell of 
having been within the building, 
and come to speech of ‘his Lord- 
ship’ during that space of twenty 
years or more. All agreed in 
praising his high air and gracious 
manners; but were above all struck 
with a certain surprising force and 
fluency in his discourse, proving, 
among other things, a perfect com- 
mand of German. rau Kaiser, 
the refractory farmer's wife, in her 
goings to and fro about the premises, 
had now and then a kind word from 
the recluse, who regarded her as a 
more civilized being than her hus- 
band; and indeed, towards his end, 
was known to declare that he had 
found the women in general more 
tractable and just than the men, in 
Germany—a remark noticeable only 
as a glimpse of his own character, 
since he could not have much know- 
ledge of theirs. 

So far, in oll that has been seen or 
surmised there is nothing, people 
said, that bespeaks an anchorite by 
choice, still less the torpid misan- 
thrope: everything, on the. con- 
trary, looks healthy, bold, and 
mercurial. He appears as a. man 
used to the ak and made to 
enjoy it; not like a sluggish epi- 
cure, but with one of those strong 
sanguine constitutions which require 
everything in full measure—activity 
and power, as well as indulgence. 
His personal habits are splendid and 
exquisite ; he dresses Fichly ‘never 
wears a pair of silk stockings longer 
than a fortnight;’ his table is served 
with every delicacy that the country 
affords; his wines, mostly French, 
are of select growths; these, with 
‘porter and other rare liquors,’ are 
so freely consumed, that the servants 
find the sale of empty bottles a per- 
quisite of some value. His sense of 
cleanliness, of which curious in- 
stances are related, is fastidious to 
a degree; a counterpart, as I take it, 
to his impatience of disorder and 
noise, both excessive, but hardly to 
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be termed morbid in the face of 
other instances of the kind; amongst 
which. it will suffice to recal the 
great names of Wallenstein and our 
first William Pitt. It may rather be 
observed that the dislike. of sense- 
less uproar * is on the whole a dis- 
tinctive mark of the higher sort of 
refined and ripened natures—espe- 
cially of such as dre prone to, the 
exercise of solitary thought—as con- 
trasted with the propensity to mere 
din and tumult which is essentially 
coarse and boyish, or with the insen- 
sibility to disorder of all kinds that 
marks grosser natures only, in what- 
ever class. That in the case before 
us this disposition belonged to no 
feeble character, might easily be 
seen; on the contrary, everything 
about the man breathed vivacity, 
force, and courage, to which, as the 
sequel abundantly proved, he added 
an iron strength of will. So much 
for his personal appearance and 
habits. Of the rest less is known. 
One would say that he cannot be 
indifferent to the world, though he 
resolutely excludes it. Witness his 
busy correspondence, his eager de- 
vouring of newspapers, his curiosity 
as to all that happens in his neigh- 
bourhood,—not to speak of his 
numerous bounties. Intellectual 
tastes and resources he may be 
supposed to have (that they were 
rich and various was afterwards 
known) ; but he is evidently not one 
of those who seek retirement for the 
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sake of study. Nor can he be a 
proud man driven by poverty to 
shun the open ways of life. His 
receipt, say the registers at the 
Post, has annually amounted to 
some 12,000 florins ft (nearly £1000 
sterling); an income then amply 
sufficient for the expenses of a gen- 
tleman in most of the capitals of 
Europe; and whenever the occasion 
calls for extra means more is always 
forthcoming. For what purpose? 
to be lavished on the eH J of 
a den in an obscure corner of 
Germany! He wastes, you may 
say, on darkening his existence, as 
much as would enable a man of the 
world to shine in it. 

In short, here is a gentleman en- 
dowed with everything to fit him 
for the business and pleasures of 
life, secluding himself from it with 
elaborate contrivance and effort, and 
at an enormous cost of every kind, 
without a single visible motive 
for such an unusual proceeding. 
Some cause there must be—some- 
thing, too, in the sense of an external 
pressure, coercing these natural dis- 
positions and acquired advantages. 
Could it be personal to himself? or 
would not conjecture rather point 
towards the lady ? 

As to her, everything was left to 
imagination, for nothing whatever 
was known. From the few doubtful 
glimpses that were caught of her 
appearance at rare intervals, it was 
concluded that she was young and 





* This holds throughout animated nature. The inferior kinds of animals, and 
the inferior species of each kind, are the most incessant and vociferous in their 


cries, 


Of human races, the savage are the most restless and clamorous: so we 


read of the half bestial aborigines of Australia: and so Clapperton found, to his 
misery, in some of the African villages, where the gabble and shouting all night 
long nearly drove him mad. Shakspeare, whom nothing escapes, makes ‘sound 
and fury signifying nothing,’ the distinction of the idiot. As the scale of intellect 
and culture rises, the blessedness and dignity of silence are ever more and more 
apparent. Naples is the noisiest of all the capitals of Europe: of all its nations, 
the English, busy and crowded as they are, the most quiet; although even 
here, especially in all that concerns the protection of the sick and the studious from 
idle and unnecessary disturbance, the first rudiments of sociai police are still 
pene nay, the very want of them is not yet acknowledged but by a select 
ew. 

¢t On this head an amanuensis offers as his explanation a passage—from the 
classical tragedy of Rory U’ More, as I am informed. 

Rory.—And so, as he was sated at the door reading the Galway Advertiser . 

Constable.-—What! the fox ? 

Rory.—Is it which? did I say fox ? 

Constable.—You did. 


Rory.—The fox? Arrah thin! and if he did not read the newspaper, how 
should he know where the hounds meet /’ 


+ Later official researches found evidence of a regular income of 8000 to qooo 
florins,— £670 to £75¢. 
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beautiful: but even this had been 
disputed. In the early days at 
Eishausen, the Count would now 
and then appear with her in the 
‘Palace meadow,’ where they were 
in sight of passers-by. On such 
occasions, the peasants spoke with 
rapture of her slender and elegant 
form, the daintiness of her tread, 
and the fawn-like grace of her 
motions. ‘No one could doubt,’ 
they said, when the two were toge- 
ther, ‘which was really the chief 
— (Vornehmste) ‘at her side 
1is lordship seemed a mere stbal- 
tern or dependent.’ In such re- 
lations the clown’s eye, it is said, 
often sees further than the courti¢r’s; 
and this contrast, as the villagers 
described it, with one whose bear- 
ing when alone had by others been 
thought so distinguished, was re- 
garded as full of significance. 

And then, how carefully she is 
hidden, how jealously guarded! 
From the time when the carriage 
airings cease, she disappears alto- 
gether in the recesses of the Palace, 
which is forbidden ground to all but 
the Count himself. To those con- 
stantly on the watch, at some care- 
less moment, perhaps, a half-drawn 
curtain might betray a glimpse of 
her person at the window; or they 
would fancy that the shadow of her 
veiled figure, passing to and fro in 
the close, was now and then dis- 
cernible through a crevice in the 
palisade. 

‘For my part,’ says the reporter, 
‘although a resident for fifteen years 
in the village, either altogether or 
during the holidays, I never saw the 
Countess but on two occasions ; and 
on one of them only had a tolerably 
distinct view of her, from a distance, 
namely, by means of a spyglass. 
It was, I think, in 1818. She was 
at an open window, busied in feed- 
ing a cat that stood on the ground 
outside. To me she appeared a 
perfect beauty—a brunette, with 
features peculiarly delicate, ex- 
pressive, as I thought, of a dis- 
position naturally gay, but clouded 
by a slight shade of melancholy. At 
the moment when I saw her she was 
leaning in a graceful negligent atti- 
tude out of the window, with her 
shawl half thrown off her shoulders, 
like a child playing with its pet. I 
have still before my eyes the grace 
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with which the fair Countess crum- 
bled the morsels of cake between 
her fingers, and then daintily wiped 
their tips on her handkerchief.’ 

On some such occasion it must 
have been that a peasant passing 
by heard her calling ‘ Puss, Puss !’ 
the only words, it seems, she was ever 
known to utter within the hearing 
of Eishausen ; and these were Greek 
to the natives, Puss being no catcall 
in Thiiringen, though used, I find, 
in Westphalia, Hanover, and Hol- 
land, as with us. It is no wonder that 
she was fond of dumb favourites— 
poor thing! and lavished on them the 
graces Nature intended for the de- 
light of human society. We hear of 
dogs and birds, as well as Puss, that 
would come to her window to be 
petted or fed ; and we shall see, after 
she is gone, the farmer’s mastiff 
keeping watch below it, whining in 
vain for one who will never caress 
him more. 

Was her confinement voluntary ? 
The care with which the Count re- 
pelled intruders on his own privacy, 
was nothing compared with his soli- 
citude on her behalf. She was not 
to be seen—not even to be spoken 
of. Of her presence under his roof 
not a word ever voluntarily fell from 
hia lips throughout her lifetime; and 
nothing could offend him worse than 
the slightest hint of her existence, 
still more any inquisitiveness on the 
subject. ‘The pastor's wife, for in- 
stance, soon after coming to Eishau- 
sen, innocently sent by the errand- 
woman a nosegay, ‘with respectful 
compliments for the Countess,’—a 
harmless civility enough, one would 
think. The servant reported that 
‘his lordship must have been much 
pleased, for on receiving the flowers 
and message, he danced about the 
room like one bewitched.’ The true 
meaning of this emotion, however, 
speedily reached the parsonage: the 
Count was angry beyond measure 
that such an indiscreet liberty should 
have been taken, and begged to be 
spared any repetition of it. No 
more posies were offered. It was 
agreed tobe understood from thence- 
forth that no lady whatever was in 
being at the hall—for any social 
notice, at all events. 

There was a certain Hildburg- 
hausen Raths-herr, employed by the 
Count in some affairs, to whom at 
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first he was less reserved than 
usual, consulting him now and then 
on matters of business, even after 
the removal to Kishausen. The old 
gentleman, on one of his calls, 
ventured to observe, that ‘in Hild- 
burghausen the people were very 
eurious to know who his lady might 
be.’ The Count’s brow darkened. 
‘I think it best,’ he said, in a very 
stern manner, ‘that you should be 
able to say to them truly that you 
know nothing about it.” Whereupon, 
ringing the bell, he ordered the 
councillor’s carriage. The Raths- 
herr never more returned to ‘the 
Palace.’ 

Not only was the curiosity of 
strangers rebuked: the very ser- 
vants of the house were forbidden 
to look at the lady. ‘In the fine 
season, every morning after the mes- 
senger had arrived from town, the 
Count would go out to walk in the 
close for an hour or so. On his 
return to the hall, the same woman 
(Frau Schmidt) appeared at the 

»trance, and stood outside, waiting, 
wiih her back to the door. This 
was opened from within, and the 
Countess, thickly veiled, came out ; 
whereupon Frau Schmidt, without 
looking back — such being the 
order—stepped on before her over 
the bridge to the close, and unlocked 
the gate, placing herself behind it 
when opened. So soon as she was 
aware that the Countess had gone 
in, it was again locked, and the wo- 
man remained on guard outside so 
long as she stayed within. From his 
windows, meanwhile, the Count 
could watch the lady as she paced 
up and down the ides. When 
she wished to return she made a 
sign to him with her handkerchief ; 
this was repeated by the Count to 
the sentinel, who marshalled the 
lady back again to the house in the 
same way as when she came.’ For 
more than twenty long years, when 
the weather permitted, did these 
two women, each, one would say, 
pitiable alike, enact this strange 
procession ; and in all those years 
the sentinel, as she afterwards 
averred, never once heard thé voice 
of her prisoner, nor had sight of 
her face, even within doors; yet 
after the man Philip’s death, this 
Frau Schmidt was the most trusted 
of all the Count’s servants ! 
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Whatever care might be taken, it 
was impossible to prevent some part 
of this from being known; and be- 
ing known, it was natural that the 
curious in both town and village, 
who had seen what the Count him- 
self was like, should suspect that in 
his solitude or his secret, what- 
ever that might be, the efficient 
cause and the chief party concerned 
must be the lady,—his wife, mis- 
tress, kinswoman, prisoner,—who 
could tell? No wonder that the 
strangest reports got abroad. ‘ From 
six to ten years after the unknown 
came to Eishausen, it was the fixed 
belief of a part of the public’ that 
she was a monster ;—nothing less, 
in short, than a pig-faced lady! 
Some maintained that the snout had 
actually been seen by a hairdresser 
at Coburg on some occasion, before 
the strangers arrived at Hildburg- 
hausen; ‘that he was much shocked” 
as he may well have been, ‘and 
would swear to the discovery.’ The 
theory of the mask has already been 
mentioned. Of this and other ru- 
mours it will suffice to say, that 
where nothing was certain, every- 
thing might be fancied by excited 
credulity. 

Was it jealousy? There was no 
trace of arival. Fear of pursuit? 
By whom, for what reason? and 
NY) a had seen or heard of pursuers P 
She might be a fugitive nun, said 
some; an escaped criminal, said 
others of the more extravagant sort ; 
but the problem was no better 
explained by such hypotheses. 
Knowing persons of diplomatic 
tendencies would shake their heads 
mysteriously, and whisper hints of 
an emigrant of high, it might be of 
the highest rank; of unspeakable 
political complications ; or reason of 
state, sublime though pitiless, &c. 
&c. Misty pedants dream the while 
of a Nemesis stalking in royal 
chambers; or weave romances of 
hairbreadth escapes and_ thrice- 
wonderful secrets; in the midst of 
which an enchanted and enchanting 
princess, somewhat too much @ la 
mode de Barbari, is dimly visible 
under a cloud,—one day, let us 
hope, to be dissolved, to the general 
satisfaction of mankind. 

Such notions could not fail to be 
impressive in a small provincial 
circle, where the current of intellect 
D2 
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is not of the clearest—fluit lutulentus 
—and an appetite for the marvellous, 
ever apt to take the unknown for 
the magnificent, is not controlled by 
much acquaintance with the world. 
But it must be admitted that on one 
side of these portentous surmises, 
at least, there was something plau- 
sible to be said. See what a man 
this Count is: what trivial cause, 
what, indeed, but a cause of the 
highest importance, could make him 
a willing party to such a living 
death? There must be something 
very precious or very perilous, 
where such determined vigilance, at 
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so terrible a cost, is not begrudged 
to keep it out of sight. This, of 
course, may be urged, supposing, 
what seems most likely, that the 
Jady is the main object in question. 
But what if she were not, after all, 
the principal party? Is it not pos- 
sible that the Count may be deeply 
concerned, the while, on his own 
behalf ? 

Here was material enough, at all 
events, for debate and conjecture ; 
enough at once to excite and per- 
plex curiosity,—to which, as will be 
seen, further incentives were not 
wanting in the sequel. 


HOMERIC AGE* 


BY THE REV. BARHAM ZINCKE. 


In Two Parts.—Part tne Finst. 


I is impossible but that Homer 
should have been thoroughly un- 
derstood by his contemporaries. 
As respects ourselves, it is evident 
that a right understanding of him is 
only just in the dawn. In the 
whole history of literature there is 
no fact more curious or more full of 
significance, than that the hundred 
intervening generations, although 
unanimous in according to his noble 
poems the first place among the 
works of the human mind, should 
have had so little perception of 
some of his chief excellences, and 
notably of that which is the chiefest 
of them all—his pre-eminent power 
of conceiving and depicting eae 
ter. This was conspicuously the 
case with the great tragic writers of 
his own country: whenever they 
had occasion to extract from his 
works materials for their dramas, 
the characters they borrowed they 
invariably misunderstood ; and we 
must therefore suppose that in this 
respect he fared no better in the 
mind of the general public. The 
way in which the Latin poets, with 
Virgil at their head, misrepresented 
him, in spite of their intimate fami- 
liarity with him, is notorious even 
to schoolboys. It was the same 


with the great Italian poets. He 
met with no better fortune in French 
literature. Just so also was it in 
this country: not one of our poets 
rose to a right conception of his 
creations; and even Pope, though 
he made it one of the great objects 
of his life to interpret Homer to us, 
and to naturalize him among us, was 
so signally deficient in this capital 
point, that as we read his so-called 
translation we readily perceive that 
he must have been almost entirely 
unaware of what was the inner mind 
of any one of the portraits he un- 
dertook to reproduce. 

But the obligations under which 
Homer has laid us are not confined 
to those which arise out of the en- 
joyment we receive from the poetry 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. For in- 
stance, the Koran does not give a 
more distinct or fuller account of 
the religion of Mahometans, than 
these poems give of the religion of 
the heroic age. There is no other 
secular work in the literature of any 
nation, which achieves or attempts 
anything of the kind. We have in 
Homer, and in Homer alone, the 
wholestheory and practice—the ar- 
ticles, so to speak, and the applica- 
tion to daily life, of the religion of 


* Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the Right Honourable W. E. 
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the two great peoples of classical 
antiquity, as it was understood at a 
time when it was received with 
child-like simplicity as the recog- 
nised guide of thought and conduct. 
No one will now think lightly of 
this; for we have begun to see of 
how much consequence it is that we 
should possess a comprehensive his- 
tory of religion, both because of the 
light it would throw upon several 
questions connected with the his- 
tory of Revelation, which it is very 
desirable that we should under- 
stand; and because it alone will 
enable us to complete the demon- 
stration alike of the reasonableness 
and of the necessity of Revelation. 
Now Homer, as we trust we shall 
be able to show, contributes towards 
such a history of religion one of its 
most important and interesting 
chapters. 

And when we extend our view 
from the history of religion to the 
history of man, in respect of this 
also we are struck with the well-nigh 
immeasurable value of the Homeric 
poems. It is not merely that they 
are the sole records of the state of 
society, the manners, the sentiments, 
the aims, and the culture of a particu- 
lar age, so that they furnish us with 
what we could not procure else- 
where; but that they do this in a 
singularly complete, distinct, and 
trustworthy manner for a period 
about which it is quite necessary 
that we should be rightly informed ; 
that period when our European civi- 
lization was preparing itself for its 
first efforts. The idea of construct- 
ing a history of man could not but 
be among the recent births of time, 
because the moral, religious, and 
intellectual questions it is invoked 
to solve had not in former times 
been pressed on men’s attention ; 
and because those facts, which are 
the materials out of which it must 
be constructed, had not hitherto 
been observed or collected. And 
here again we may say, that any 
history of this kind that might be 
attempted would, without the aid of 
Homer, be very defective ; indeed, 
that it would be necessary to com- 
mence it with a wide and irreparable 
lacuna. 

Now, Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
work on Homer and the Homeric 
Age, which we are about to intro- 
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duce to our readers, proves both 
that he understands the poetry of 
Homer, as Homer himself might 
have wished it to be understood, 
and that he rightly apprehends the 
value of the evidence the poems 
contain, for the solution of some of 
the leading problems connected with 
the inquiries we have just indicated : 
he sees clearly that Homer has 
much to tell us on these subjects ; 
and that indeed upon some very im- 
portant points he is not only our 
chief, but even our only witness. 
Tn an age which has been unusually 
fruitful in the philosophical inter- 
pretation of the monuments of the 
past, Mr. Gladstone has added to 
the great works of this class which 
have of late years issued from our 
own as well as the Continental 
press, one that will live and influ- 
ence men’s thoughts. ‘That these 
volumes, the materials of which 
have been drawn from such a variet 
of sources, which cover so anil 
ground, appeal to so many sym- 
pathies, and display so much criti- 
cal acumen, were written by the 
ablest financier and greatest orator 
of the day, in the midst of an un- 
usually pre-occupied public life, will 
always invest them with an interest 
of their own. And though the 
union of statesmanship and scholar- 
ship is very far from a new thing 
among us, yet we think that we may 
ony that never before did the union 
take place under the auspices of so 
many of the Nine. The University 
of Oxford may well be proud of her 
double connexion with the author of 
this work. He has repaid her both 
what he owed for his bringing up, 
and for the position she is giving 
him. 

Mr. Gladstone distributes his un- 
dertaking in the following manner: 
—1. The ethnology of the Greek 
races; 2. The religion of the Ho- 
meric age; 3. The polities of the 
Homeric age; 4. A comparison of 
the Greeks and Trojans; 5. The 
outer geography of Homer; 6. 
Some points of the poetry of 
Homer. Here is a long list of sub- 
jects; our readers, however, must 
not suppose that it will be impos- 
sible for us to take them, in the 
compass of two articles, over the 
whole of the ground marked out by 
these divisions. As the work neces- 
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sarily consists in the main of critical 
disquisitions, and developments of 
the arguments by which Mr. Glad- 
stone supports his conclusions, we 
conceive that we shail be able, we 
hope without exhausting the pa- 
tience of our readers, to enucleate 
and set before them all the results 
of his inquiries ; and as we go along, 
to state the reasons for whatever 
differences of opinion may exist be- 
tween us. For it would be highly 
improbable that any two indepen- 
dent investigators should arrive at 
the same conclusions upon so large 
a subject, the comprehensive study 
of which—and its study, to be of 
any value, must be comprehensive 
—involves inquiries in so many 
fields of thought; and where, as 
Mr. Gladstone’s book proves, so 
little is as yet settled. Our aim 
throughout will be to show how 
various and how deeply interesting 
are the questions which the study of 
Homer raises; and while we give 
our author’s solutions of them, to 

rovide those whose attention has 

een directed to these matters with 
means for judging between his 
views and our own. It is only by 


pone a course of this kind that 
we can hope to discharge faithfully 
the functions of our office, which is 
not that of panegyrists, but of 


critical reviewers. When we un- 
dertake to introduce to our readers 
an important work, the very purpose 
of which is to influence and form 
opinion, they have a right to expect 
that we shall not suppose that we 
have done enough when we shall 
have made them acquainted, as far 
as possible, with its contents; but 
that we shall also put them in pos- 
session both of the degree of assent 
or dissent with which we regard its 
leading conclusions, and also of the 
grounds which in our own mind sup- 
port the views it becomes our duty 
to commend to their attention. 

On commencing the study of 
Homer, the first question that pre- 
sents itself to us is the same with 
respect to his Greeks generally as 
that which we find invariably oc- 
curring to his heroes whenever they 
behold a stranger before them: 
‘Who are youP What is your pa- 
rentage? Whence do you come ?’ 
On this our first introduction to the 
Hellenic ra*e,we desire tolearnsome- 
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thing about their antecedents, and 
particularly in which direction lie 
their closest affinities, and what his- 
torical connexion may be traced out 
between them and other branches 
of the human family, not only in 
respect of blood, but also of ideas. 
Does the poet give us any informa- 
tion on these subjects, either directly 
or negatively? The question is an 
important one, for it is evident that 
our most trustworthy information 
must come from him, and that if he 
be unable to tell us anything about 
the matter, we cannot expect assist- 
ance from subsequent Greek writers. 
Does Homer, then, throw any light 
upon this preliminary inquiry? This 
is the first question Mr. Gladstone 
raises and discusses. He devotes to 
it his first volume, or, excluding the 
‘Prolegomena,’ nearly five hundred 
pages; and we look upon it as a 
—_ of much literary ability that 
1e succeeds in conducting the dis- 
cussion of what might appear a very 
dry and barren question, with so 
great a variety of illustration and 
such skill, that the reader follows it 
with interest to its close. 

But the question before us is, 
Who were Homer's Greeks, those 
glorious progenitors of the Greeks 
of the classical epoch? In the his- 
tory of the human race there are 
more important questions than this, 
but there can hardly be one more 
interesting. Intellectually there has 
been no people like, or even second 
to, the Greeks. They stand alone 
in an order of their own. Greece is 
as much the Holy Land of mind as 
Palestine is of religion. If this 
small portion of the earth, which, 
inclusive of the contiguous islands, 
stands in the scale of magnitude 
somewhere between Hanover and 
Portugal, had before Homer’s time 
been submerged beneath the waters 
of the Mediterranean—that is to 
say, if the Greek race had not been 
allowed to play its part upon the 
theatre of the world—not only would 
the history of antiquity be deprived 
of its interest, but we can hardly 
believe that, even at this day, there 
would be any such thing as history 
at all. Possibly a civilization of 
some kind or other might, without 
their aid, have ere now reached 
these islands, but we may be sure 
that its aspect and inner order would 
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be very different from those of the 
civilization under which we are now 
living. Directly, throug their lite- 
rature and the other monuments 
and results of their civilization, and 
still more effectually through the 
channel of Rome, they have been 
our masters in poetry, history, phi- 
losophy, polity, and art. The seed 
of science first germinated in the 
Greek mind. And we may even 
ascribe to them still higher work in 
the great providential plan for the 
highest advancement of our race; 
for, humanly speaking, it would: be 
hard to conceive in what way 
Christianity itself could have been 
established, had not the world been 
prepared for it by the diffusion of 
Greek civilization and of the Greek 
language —as far as we can see, its 
only possible vehicle ; for certainly 
neither Hebrew nor Latin would 
have sufliced for its early require- 
ments. But leaving our readers to 
follow out these reflections for them- 
selves, we again ask, Who were these 
Greeks? Whence came their blood ? 
Whence the ideas which they after- 
wards so effectually and gloriously 
developed ? 

There are several investigations 
which may furnish us with more or 
less probable answers to these ques- 
tions. The most decisive of all 1s to 
examine the Greeks themselves, not 
only as we find them in the maturity 
of their greatness, but also as they 
were when history first introduces 
them to us, that is to say, as we see 
them living and hear them speaking 
in the pages of Homer, and to con- 
sider whether anything can be dis- 
covered, in the works either of their 
hands or of their minds, which can 
be said to be unmistakeably or even 
probably derived from some foreign 
source. This line of investigation 
Mr. Gladstone nowhere attempts to 
work out, and this we regard as a 
serious omission in his volumes: 
we shall ourselves therefore at once 
enter upon it. It is quite necessary 
that we should direct our readers’ 
attention to it, because we conccive 
that the conclusions to which it 
inevitably leads are completely 
subversive of those of his two first 
volumes. The form of the argu- 
ment will be strictly inductive, and 
its force will of course depend upon 
the completeness with which it em- 
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braces all the particulars of the case. 
It may be stated in the following 
manner: To begin with that which, 
with the Homerie poems before us, 
must be taken first, Did the Greek 
literature derive its forms or its in- 
spiration from any Eastern source ? 
For the East is the quarter in which 
we are directed to look. We see at 
a glance that the literature of Rome 
is not indigenous, but we are not 
aware that the literature of Greece 
in any’ one respect presented the 
slightest traces of a like indebted- 
ness. It was from the first the 
native expression of spontaneous 
sentiment—the song of the nightin- 
gale, not of the mocking-bird. This 
is equally true of the aim, the spirit, 
and the low. The objects of Greek 
literature are to give pleasure by 
‘awakening natural emotion, and by 
recording and commenting on facts, 
to cultivate the intelligence, with the 
view of promoting the advancement 
of man. The objects of Oriental 
literature—if anything that we find 
in the East is, in the mouth of a 
European, deserving of that high 
name—have ever been very dis- 
similar. It only very indirectly 
and secondarily appeals to human 
sympathies, or aims at advancing 
through gathered knowledge human 
interests. Its primary object is not 
to represent things as they are, or 
as they have been observed, with 
the view of supplying men with the 
materials for forming correct judg- 
ments. It had rather that they 
would form no judgments at all: 
everything has already been con- 
sidered and settled, and assigned 
its place in a fixed all-embracing 
system. The remark with which 
the Caliph Omar is said to have 
consigned the Alexandrian Library 
to the flames, formularizes Oriental 
feeling on this subject. Literature 
in the East has ever regarded men 
as it were ab extra: it was the voice 
of the system. We may be quite 
sure that whatever literature there 
might have been in the pre-Homeric 
period in Egypt or Persia, the two 
countries with which Mr. Gladstone 
would have us connect the ancestors 
of the early Greeks, must have been 
of this kind. It has continued so 
down to the present day. This is 
just what we find the literature of 
Mahometans and Hindoos, while the 
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literature ofEurope has been equally 
faithful to the characteristics we 
find impressed so deeply upon its 
earliest effort. The literatures of the 
East and of the West have never, 
during the historic period, shown 
the slightest tendency to submit to 
the same canons of utility or cf 
taste ; no one imagines that there is 
the slightest probability of their ever 
doing so, = there is not the slight- 
est reason for supposing that there 
ever was a time when they did. 

Could Homer, with his freshness, 
his universality, his genial freedom, 
have derived his inspiration from an 
Eastern source? Greek literature, 
then, may be regarded as in some 
degree against the supposed origin 
of the Greeks themselves from an 
Oriental stock. Had they been 
thence descended, their literature 
would probably have shown some 
traces of Orientalism,and these traces 
would of course have been most 
perceptible in its earliest produc- 
tions. 

As we noticed at the commence- 
ment of this article, the leading 
excellency of Homer, as a poet, is 
the wonderful variety and truthful- 
ness of his characters. That there 
are these differences among men, 
and that it is the business of the 
poet to embody them, is the very 
thought which lies at the bottom of 
the conception of both his noble 
poems. ut this view of man, and 
of the work of the poet, was not 
derived from the East. There the 
individual man never has been re- 
garded as an independent centre 
of thought and action, within cer- 
tain necessary limits, but has always 
been aie as strictly and tho- 
roughly subordinate in every par- 
ticular, and at every moment, to 
the dominant system. It was this 
mistake of supposing that man was 
made for the system, which the 
Great Teacher rebuked. The sys- 
tem came first, and was everything ; 
man came after it, and was nothing. 
Now it is plain that wherever these 
ideas are enforced throughout the 
whole community, as they ever have 
been in the East, no room can be 
left for the development of indi- 
vidual peculiarities. Of this also 
we have an instance in the mental 
state of the great Oriental nations 
of the present day, and in these 
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respects it must have been essen- 
tially the same with the Persians 
and Egyptians of three thousand 
years ago. ‘This is an incidental 
ut inevitable consequence of their 
institutions, and of the circum- 
stances of Eastern life. Their ideas 
are so simple, so definite, and must 
be so rigidly enforced, that what 
with us become salient features of 
character, with. them remain too 
feeble and inconsequential to excite 
interest or to call for notice. In 
what sharp contrast does this stand 
with Homer's vivid apprehension of 
whatever distinguishes man from 
man; and the important part he 
assigns to these differences in the 
action of his poems. We may al- 
most say that it was for the pur- 
pose of illustrating them that the 
oems were composed, and that the 
interest a reader may take in the 
poems will depend in a great mea- 
sure on his ability to realize the 
poet’s conceptions of his different 
characters. 

And next with respect to art; 
can we find in Greek art any kind 
of indebtedness to the art of the 
East? The single instance of the 
shield of Achilles we conceive to be 
alone sufficient to decide this ques- 
tion. We here have the description 
of a work of art the poet regarded 
as a chef-d’euvre, and which he 
knew that his contemporaries would 
accept as such : indeed, it was a work 
worthy of being ascribed to a god. 
Now we must take note in what 
this perfect production of the highest 
art consisted. It was composed of 
several natural scenes, and several 
of the ordinary incidents of human 
life, represented in the most natural 
manner possible. We have then, 
most opportunely, in this descrip- 
tion, the means of ascertaining what 
were the ideas and objects which 
guided the earliest Greek artists in 
designing and executing their works. 
The guiding master idea plainly 
was, that the object of art was to 
represent nature as it is, and the 
incidents of man’s life exactly as 
they occur ; and to do this in such 
a manner as that the representation 
should give pleasure. ‘This was the 
idea with which Greek art had al- 
ready in Homer's time commenced 
its career, which it never in its long 
and triumphant course deserted for 
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a moment, and to which European 
art has ever remained faithful. The 
ideas, however, which presided over 
the birth of Oriental art were very 
dissimilar, as were also its objects, 
as far back as we know anything 
about it. Nature was not its ex- 
emplar and instructress. Every- 
thing about it was rigid, fixed, con- 
ventional. It had as little regard 
for the incidents of human life as 
for the scenes of nature. Its aim 
was rather to awe the mind than to 
give pleasure by truthful reproduc- 
tion. ‘Truth, the very soul of Greek 
art, was nothing toit. But we will 
drop every consideration except the 
one, that Oriental art was ever con- 
ventional and untrue to nature ; and 
bearing this in mind we infer the 
high improbability of there having 
been any connexion, the results of 
which can be spoken of as histori- 
cally important, between the Greeks 
and any of the nations of the East. 
Art, like literature, is tle embodi- 
ment of spontaneous sentiment : if, 
therefore there had been any appre- 
ciable affinity of race between the 
two, their esthetical sentiments 
could not have been so discordant ; 
at all events, we may be quite sure 
that we should not have had the 
account of the shield of Achilles 
which we find in the Zliad. 

Very closely connected with lite- 
rature and art is religion. Now if 
the parentage of the Greek race 
was Oriental in such a degree. as 
history need take cognizance of, we 
should have found distinct evidences 
of it in their religious sentiments 
and developments. It would have 
been impossible for it to have been 
otherwise. How, then, stand the 
facts of the case in this particular ? 
Of course a main foundation of all 
religion, and of all religions, is to be 
sought in the religious sentiments 
which, whether they spring up with- 
in us instinctively, or by an inevi- 
table development, must equally be 
regarded as an inseparable part of 
what the Creator has willed should 
be our common human nature. In 
religion these sentiments are among 
the first causes, and we may speak 
of them as having built alike the 
pagodas of India and of China, the 
temples of Egypt and of Greece, of 
the Druids a of the Aztecs; in 
short, it is by reference to them 
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that we are alone enabled to ac- 
count for the palpable fact that these 
consecrated editices, whatever may 
be the name by which they may be 
called, have formed the most con- 
spicuous objects, with ‘a few excep- 
tions that admit of easy explanation, 
in every city of every race, clime, 
and age. And in no other way can 
we account for the universality of 
religion itselfin one form or another. 
Now, what strikes us in connexion 
with the question before us is, that 
we ought rather to be surprised at 
the wide differences in the way in 
which these sentiments were em- 
bodied respectively by the Greeks 
and by the Oriental nations of an- 
tiquity, considering their contiguity 
to each other, and the extent of the 
intercourse that must ever have 
existed between them, than disposed 
to argue from some few and com- 
———, unimportant resem- 

lances in minor points, that the 
former were either descended from 
the latter, or in this matter largely 
indebted tothem. Really the won- 
der is that, as in both cases men 
were using the same materials for 
the purpose of realizing the same 


object, these resemblances were 
not far more prominent and 
material than the most wmicro- 


scopic observation can prove them 
to have been. We find absolutely 
no traces of the characteristics of 
the Oriental religions in that of 
Greece. The tendency in the East 
has always been that speculation and 
opinion should very rapidly harden 
into clearly defined fixed systems ; 
in Greece, no tendency of the kind 
ever manifested itself, no desire for 
anything of the kind was ever felt. 
Eastern religions always possessed 
organized bodies of interpreters and 
guardians in the form of a priest- 
hood ; in Homeric Greece, religion 
had no constitated interpreters or 
guardians. Inthe East the objective, 
in Greece the subjective, preponde- 
rated. The Oriental religions were 
used and conceived of by the mind 
as the great bond and cement of 
nationality ; with them it was the 
religion which combined a certain 
aggregation of individuals into a 
nation. This idea, however, which 
with them was a leading and in- 
separable one—something of their 
very substance—had no perceptible 
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influence on the formation of 
the religion of the Greeks: it 
is true that it did in no incon- 
siderable degree result from it, 
but this was an incidental and 
not a foreseen and intended result ; 
it did not influence the conception 
and organization of the religion. 


The intimations then which we have © 


here, strictly accord with what we 
have already collected from other 
quarters. 

And now we will turn to political 
life. Here the most prominent 
Greek idea was, that man was the 
originator, constructor, and arbiter 
of his own political condition. But 
had the Greeks been indebted for 
their blood, or ideas, to the East, 
especially had many of their leading 
families in early ages, as some sup- 
pose, of which, however, we have 
not the slightest trace or indication 
in Homer, been emigrants from the 
East, we should not have found this 
sentiment in exclusive possession of 
the ground. Inthat case we should 
haveseen Oriental despotism, Orien- 
tal theocracy, Oriental fixed systems 
in conflict with it. But the fact is, 
that we find no trace, or tradition of 
a trace, of anything of the kind. 
There is in Homeric Greece but one 
idea of government, and that a 
thoroughly un-oriental one: it is 
that everything political, whether 
it be a question of justice between 
man and man, or some matter of 
general public importance, must be 
decided in accordance with the 
circumstances of the case and the 
general feeling; by the honest use 
of the common sense of those mem- 
bers of the community who may be 
best qualified for the consideration 
of such subjects, and that in arriving 
at any decision the fullest publicity 
must attend every step of the pro- 
cess. Open deliberation and public 
speaking are the means invariably 
used. Even what we call the masses, 
or the mob, are, to a certain degree, 
always consulted, or at all events 
kept thoroughly informed about 
matters of importance. What a 
complete contrast is there in this to 
the political ideas of the East. 

In connexion with government, 
we may glance at their respective 
ideas on the subject of law. In al! 
Eastern countries law has ever been 
regarded, not merely as a part, but 
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as the chief part of religion, inso- 
much that if from the Oriental idea 
of religion we separate the ideas of 
law, and of customs of various kinds 
as binding as law, little would be 
left. ‘The Hindoo and Mahometan 
systems still extant, are most 
thoroughly complete instances of 
this. Law and religion have ever 
been, as they now are, in the East, 
almost convertible terms. In 
Greece, from the earliest times, 
certainly in the Homeric age, the 
precisely opposite view was taken. 
The idea of religion and of what 
stood in the place of law, have, 
most markedly in the minds of 
Homer's contemporaries, very slight 
impact upon each other. A man 
might violate any moral or social 
law under the protection, or even at 
the instigation, of some one or other 
of the gods. Had a crime of fraud 
or perjury been committed, Hermes 
himself probably suggested it ; if of 
lust, Aphrodite: or if violence had 
characterized the misdeed, then any 
one of the celestials might have been 
its prompter. The idea of what 
they regarded as law being in this 
way entirely dissevered from re- 
ligion, founded itself on the common 
conscience and the common sense of 
right. It was what, originating in 
these sources, grew into familiar 
maxims, and the recognised rules of 
proceeding, which in the Homeric 
age served the purposes of law. 
And the maintenance and enforce- 
ment of this iaw was no function of 
the great Olympian deities, but was 
entrusted to the human agency of 
public opinion, aided by the embo- 
diments of remorse and retribution. 
Had the Greeks been indebted to 
the East either for blood or for 
ideas, they could not have regarded 
this capital point of social order in 
a manner so essentially different. 
To complete the comparison, 
which we have hitherto fouad pre- 
senting at every point only sharp 
contrasts, we will now inquire 
whether there were any resem- 
blances between the domestic insti- 
tutions and manners of the Homeric 
Greeks and those of the nations of 
the East. But here, again, we see 
the two, from the very first, wide 
as the poles apart. We will com- 
mence our survey with the most 
important point of all—that of the 
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institution of marriage, and the 
= of women in the home. 

ith respect to this primal and 
ruling element in the constitution of 
society, the sentiments and customs 
of the one were the very contradic- 
tion of the sentiments and customs 
of the other. The Asiatics were 
uniformly polpgenittes the Greeks 
were uniformly monogamists. The 
Asiatics almost universally regarded 
their women with mistrust and 
suspicion, and therefore secluded 
them more or less jealously from 
contact with male society; in the 
Homeric age nothing of the kind is 
known or felt. Women are honoured 
and trusted, and are allowed as 
much social liberty as, perhaps more 
than, would at the present day be 
considered proper in London or 
Paris. Penelope and Nausica are 
under no other restraint than that 
of their own sense of propriety. 
The habits and sentiments which 
allowed the purchasing of wives are 
unknown, and the practice itself 
would have been regarded with ab- 
horrence. A maiden is allowed 
perfect freedom of choice from 
among her own class. Similar dif- 


ferences pervade the whole aggre- 
gate of the ordinary habits of 
Greek life, as described by Homer. 
Achilles, just like a young gentle- 
man of the present day, has his 


tutor. This appreciation of mental 

ower, combined with the effort to 
increase it by culture, is thoroughly 
European, and has never been found 
in the East. The way, too, in which 
the frequent banquets of Homer’s 
time are described, in which we may 
notice that intemperance or any 
kind of excess is unknown, implies 
that the Greeks took a lively 
pleasure in social conversation. This 
is another European feature. The 
instinct of what may be called 
sociability, and the state of mind 
which makes conversation one of 
the most frequent and unfailing en- 
joyments of life, are not found 
among the nations of the East. A 
parallel, also, to the speeches made 
at the Homerie banquets may be 
found in any part of Europe, but 
nowhere in the East. Indeed, the 
pleasure which results from the ex- 
ercise of thought has always been 
sought by Orientals under the form 
of silent and solitary meditation ; 
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in Europe it has always been con- 
nected with speech, and has been 
sought under the forms of conver- 
sation or of oratory. It was con- 
spicuously so in Homer's time. 
Another characteristic of Homer's 
Greeks, and by no means of any 
Eastern race, and which may be re- 
garded as one of the sources of the 
superiority of the European to the 
Asiatic, in commerce no less than 
in war, is, that man is able to con- 
fide in his fellow-man: it is this 
which enables us to act, and the 
want of it which disqualifies them 
from acting, in concert. This 
mutual and general reliance is as 
conspicuous in the camp of the 
Greeks before Troy, as it is at this 
moment in our own army in India. 
Had there been in the Greek race 
any appreciable infusion of Eastern 
blood, this common confidence of 
man in man could never have ex- 
isted; and in that case the handful 
of Greeks dwelling around the 
®gean would have had no more 
influence on the course of the 
world’s history than an equal num- 
ber of Egyptians or Persians. 
Among the straws of the case, 
but which may serve to show the 
direction of the wind, we would 
reckon athletic sports and games. 
For these trials of skill and strength 
the Greeks of Homer's time had a 
marked fondness. We have fre- 
quent instances of their engaging in 
them. Laodamas speaks of them 
as offering creditable opportunities 
for distinction: to excel in them 
was the accomplishment of gentle- 
men. Sports of this kind have 
always found more or less favour 
among Europeans, and are perhaps 
as popular in England at this day 
as they were in Homer's Greece ; 
they are represented among our- 
selves by our horse-races and boat- 
races, our running, walking, and 
shooting matches, our boxing and 
wrestling. The gravity, however, 
and dignity of Eastern habits could 
never admit of amusements of this 
kind. Again: the sentiment which 
in the Middle Ages assumed the 
form of knight-errantry. and is 
known among ourselves as philan- 
thropy, is conspicuous in the early 
Greek legends, as in those of 
Theseus, and Heracles, of whom 
Homer speaks as the strong-minded 
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man who went in quest of mighty 
deeds. In the East there is nothing 
to correspond. We will refer to 
only one more instance: Homer 
evidently takes pleasure in noticing 
that Telemachus on his way to the 
assembly was accompanied by his 
dogs, and that the dog of Ulysses 
recognised his long-lost master with 
an exhibition of the most affecting 
fidelity. This fondness and respect 
for the dog, founded on a percep- 
tion of its amiable and useful quali- 
ties, is thoroughly European. In 
the East it has ever been regarded 
with peculiar aversion. Had the 
Greeks at all participated in the 
nature of the Asiatic, Homer could 
not have mentioned the dog in this 
way. It would have been repugnant 
alike to his own feelings and to the 
feelings of his auditory. 

We were desirous of setting the 
foregoing argument distinctly before 
our readers, because we conceive 
both that it overthrows completel 
the conclusions of Mr. Gladstone's 
first volume, and because it invests 
the history of Homeric Greece with 
much greater interest and impor- 
tance than it would otherwise pos- 
sess. The Pelasgians were not of 
the stock of Egypt, nor were the 
Hellenes, or any tribe among them, 
of Persian extraction. It would be 
allowable to infer a probable iden- 
tity in blood, had it been possible 
to show any general or striking 
identity of ideas and sentiments ; 
or conversely, that there was a 
closer approximation in their ideas 
and sentiments than appears on the 
surface, had they been manifestly 
and undeniably of the same race. 
If any one of the constituent ele- 
ments of the Greek race had come 
from the East within such a period 
or to such an extent as to make the 
supposed connexion a matter of 
historical moment, Oriental ideas 
could not but in some degree, be it 
more or less, have inhered in the 
blood. But the facts of the case are 
such that we are peremptorily pre- 
cluded from any Easternconclusions, 
whether the ground of our argu- 
ment be the early history of the 
race or the character of its ideas. 

The position then, which we have 
now reached we regard as a very 
strong one; it would, however, be 
somewhat weakened if it could be 
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shown that the Homeric poems con- 
tained any traditions of connexion 
with the East, or of any kind of in- 
debtedness to it. But when we 
come to consult them, we find that 
though they are so full on every 
point connected with the history 
and the knowledge of the period, 
and on no point more full than on 
that of genealogies and other mat- 
ters of national history, yet that 
there is not one word to be found in 
them that can be regarded as evi- 
dence of such a connexion, or as in- 
dicative of there having been in the 
poet’s time any tradition that such 
a connexion ever existed. And 
again, it would weaken our position 
if it could be shcwn that there was 
in the Greeks, or in any other people 
belonging to that branch of the 
human race which naturally de- 
velops what we regard as European 
civilization, any disposition so to 
amalgamate with any pegple belong- 
ing to that other branch which 
naturally develops the Oriental type 
of civilization, as to form from the 
union of the two one homogeneous 
nation. But history can show no 
instance of the kind. Although the 
two races have, under a great variety 
of circumstances, come into the 
closest contact with each other, this 
result has never been produced. 
We believe that the Greeks of the 
Homeric period could no more have 
coalesced with Egyptians or Per- 
sians, than the Greeks of the pre- 
sent day could with the Turks. No 
one expects that the French and the 
natives of Algeria, or that the Eng- 
lish and Hindoos, will ever be fused 
into one people. Just so was it 
throughout the period of classical 
antiquity—Greeks and Romans on 
the one side, during centuries of 
dominion and thorough occupation, 
were never fused with Egyptians or 
Syrians, on the other side, into a 
new people. On this point, there- 
fore, history and our own observa- 
tion combine to tell us that there is 
probably some providential incom- 
patibility in the races, which would 
render faq Gladstone’s conclusion 
an absolute impossibility. Here, 
then, are two additional arguments 
against the Oriental theory, each of 
which would alone be well nigh con- 
clusive. 


But here perhaps it may be asked, 
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whether we have any supposition of 
our own to put in the place of that 
which the considerations that have 
been now laid before the reader 
must, we think, have demonstrated 
to be quite untenable? Is it pos- 
sible to suggest any other hypothesis 
which would account for, or at all 
events harmonize better with, what 
we have seen are the facts of the 
case? We cannot now do more 
than indicate the quarter in which 
we conceive that the right solution 
of this question is to be found. It 
has been seen that everything that 
distinguishes Homer’s Greek from 
Oriental nations equally distin- 
guishes European from Oriental 
civilization. The ideas of the earliest 
Greeks with respect to political or- 
ganization, religion, literature, art, 
the uses of mental power and of 
speech, their treatment of women, 
and the whole of their domestic 
manners, were thoroughly European. 
The germs of what were their ideas, 
sentiments, and practices on these 
subjects, which in the aggregate 
distinguish one race from another, 
appear to be instinctive in the 
European mind: they were never 
anywhere in Europe wholly want- 
ing, and as soon as circumstances in 
any spot favoured their develop- 
ment, they instantly sprang forth 
into full hfe, activity, and fruitful- 
ness. And of no part of the Eu- 
ropear family is this true in so high 
a degree as of the Teutonic branch. 
What, then, we would suggest is, 
that the Greeks of the Homeric 
period were thoroughly and pre- 
eminently an European people, and 
that a consideration of those es- 
sential points, resemblances in which 
connect one race with another, leads 
us to suppose that there must have 
been a close affinity between them 
and the Germanic tribes. This isa 
manifest and an important fact. It 
would be comparatively but of little 
moment to know by what route they 
came into Greece, or even to know 
whether the Greeks were descended 
from the Teutons, or the Teutons 
from the Greeks; or, as a third sup- 
position, whether they were both 
offshoots alike from some more pri- 
mitive stock. No one will doubt 
but that there were Gallic, Ger- 
manic, and other irruptions in the 
pre-historic period; indeed it is in- 
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conceivable but that there were more 
frequent and extensive migrations 
and displacements then than in after 
and more settled times. If, there- 
fore, we are to look for the cradle of 
the race anywhere beyond the lo- 
ceality in which we find them settled 
in Homer's time—and emphatically 
there is not a jot or a tittle of evi- 
dence to show that they were ever 
settled anywhere else—we should 
be disposed to look for it, not in the 
mountains of Media or on the banks 
of the Nile, but in the forests of 
Germany. This, however, we for- 
bear to do, being satisfied for the 
a with the conclusions we 
aave now put before our readers. 
And how interesting and important 
is the consideration, that when the 
curtain of European history is first 
drawn aside, we find that branch of 
our race which is in closest contact 
with the East as sharply contrasted 
with it in all the features that cha- 
racterize different races of men, as 
we ourselves are at the present day. 
If Europeans are at this day the 
aristocracy of mankind, they were 
equally so three thousand years ago. 
Our position, then, is the result 
simply of a dispensation of Provi- 
dence in our favour, which we must 
remember does, in proportion as it 
is favourable to us, increase our 
responsibilities. If we have been 
made the royal race, our preroga- 
tives must have been conferred upon 
us for the good of all. 

But in what way was brought 
about the state of things we thus 
find presented to us, in this the first 
scene of the first act of the great 
drama of the History of Europe ? 
We have not space for this inquiry; 
but one word—that is, time—will 
include almost the whole of what 
can now be said in the way of ex- 
planation. ‘Time in these things 
can do anything; and here we must 
look upon it as the only means we 
have of accounting for the effects 
that are presented to us. This, it is 
true, is a confession of ignorance, 
but it is, with the exception of the 
somewhat deceptive because very 
fragmentary amen which plu- 
lology promises, all that is now pos- 
sible for us to know. To speculate 
upon how these effects were brought 
about can only end in disappoint- 
ment, because, time being given, 
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they might have been produced in 
any one of a thousand ways, each of 
which might appear to us, in conse- 
quence of the paucity of our data, 
improbable or even impossible. Only 
suppose sufficient time, and without 
so much as a glimpse of the manner 
in which the results were worked 
out, no one will be surprised at 
finding the Negro, the Oriental, the 
Tartar, the Red man of America, and 
the European, possessed each of his 
own civilization, or rather of his 
own characteristics. If, therefore, 
one is still disposed to speak of the 
Greeks as a people of Eastern ex- 
traction, there can be no objection, 
if only he will allow sufficient time 
for two things, the transformation 
of the Asiatic into the European, 
and the obliteration of the traditions 
connected with the fact. But this 
requires the intervention of so many 
centuries, of the events, and even of 
the character of the events of which 
nothing can be known, that while it 
renders the supposition not impos- 
sible, it does at the same time de- 
prive it of well nigh all historical 
interest or importance. 

We now enter upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s investigation of the religion 
of the Homeric age. At the outset 
we are met by this difficulty, which 
we shall feel pressing upon us 
throughout,—it is somewhat unfair 
to an able, long, and carefully ela- 
borated argument, fortified with a 
great variety of illustrations and 
built up with consummate skill, and 
in which every paragraph has a dis- 
tinet purpose, merely to state the 
conclusion with the view of modify- 
ing orcombating it. The conclusion 
of such an argument, treated in this 
way, is like the dome of St. Paul’s 
detached from the building which 
gave it support and placed upon the 
ground: one cannot conceive that it 
will ever be possible to raise it up 
into the position for which it is clear 
that it must have been designed, or 
to give it the necessary foundations 
and supports. We could therefore 
wish that those who may be the 
readers of what we are about to say 
had perused (aad we know few dis- 
quisitions that would more full 
repay a careful perusal) Mr. Glad- 
stone’s five hundred and thirty pages 
on the religion of Homer and of the 
Homeric age. We must however, 
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as no choice is left us in the matter, 
content ourselves with. stating his 
conclusions, and showing in what 
respects we consider the views and 
arguments with which he supports 
them defective and insufficient. 

His conclusions, then, are the fol- 
lowing: the religion of the Homeric 
age was derived from two sources, 
one primitive tradition, the other 
human invention. The traditive part 
was represented chiefly by Athené 
(Minerva) and Apollo. Athené being 
the goddess of wisdom was a tra- 
ditionary embodiment of the Divine 
wisdom, indeed of the Logos; and 
the attributes of Apollo being to 
deliver, to destroy, and to foreknow, 
this deity was the embodiment of 
other parts of a primitive Messianic 
tradition. Zeus (Jupiter), in some 
respects the paramount deity, was 
due partly to tradition, partly to 
invention, the traditive element 
being conspicuous in the idea of his 
supremacy. The remaining deities 
were embodiments of a lower range 
of facts, powers, or desires that be- 
long to or affect humanity, and these 
he regards as the pure results of in- 
vention. The invention which gave 
them a place in Olympus being 
either simply Hellenic or adopted, 
with more or less of modification, 
from foreign sources. To the deities 
of invention belonged Heré (Juno), 
who represented wifehood ; Aphro- 
dité (Venus), who represented sexual 
sentiment; Ares (Mars) the violent 
passions connected with war, &c. 

Upon this conception of the origin 
and character of their religious sys- 
tem we may at once remark, that 
the Greeks, like all other people, 
could not choose but have a reli- 
gion, for no nation has ever been 
known to have been without one. 
Now as they had been led, it matters 
not at present along what course or 
by what considerations, to embody 
separately the most conspicuous 
meee desires, and facts, by which 
1umanity is attected, is it conceiv- 
able or possible that they could have 
passed over Wisdom (Athené) and 
that clear insight which foreknows, 
and, as it foreknows, has preemi- 
nently the power both of destroying 
and of delivering (Apollo)? To have 
left these faculties and ideas unre- 
presented in the celestial hierarchy, 
would have been to play Hamlet 












with the part of Hamlet omitted. 
There was a necessity for their being 
numbered among the gods. We 
need not therefore feel the least 
surprise at meeting with them: the 
surprising thing would have been 
not to have met with them. Itisa 
grave and serious matter that is in 
hand, for it is nothing less than the 
formation of a religion in which men 
are really to believe, and which we 
find that in Homer’s time they did 
most thoroughly and unaffectedly 
believe, the very idea of unbelief not 
having been yet conceived. And 
shall so religious a people, who 
have at the same time arrived at so 
very high a point of intellectual cul- 
ture as the poems of Homer imply, 
eonstruct a polytheistic system in 
which wisdom, and that inner vision 
which foresees the morrow, shall 
have no place? The very fact that 
an Aphrodité, a Heré, and an Ares 
had been admitted toOlympus, made 
it for the Greek mind a necessity 
that an Athené and an Apollo should 
be admitted with them. Without 
the sense of the existence of the 
latter deities, the former never could 
have been regarded as divine. In- 
deed, we may say that the former 
were deities only conditionally, the 
condition being that Athené and 
Apollo be deities also. Why, then, 
import from abroad a tradition 
which is not needed to explain the 
facts of the case ? 

Another remark which may be 
here made is, that if Athené and 
Apollo be, in the manner and on the 
grounds just referred to, embodi- 
ments of a primitive Messianic tra- 
dition, then the Greeks possessed 
that tradition in a more distinct and 
completely developed form than the 
people who had been separated from 
the rest of the world for the very 
purpose of being made its depositary 
and’ guardian ; and as they must be 
supposed to have received it, not 
from the Hebrews, but probably 
from the Persians, they must have 
received it in this astonishingly per- 
fect form from a people who, as far 
as we can judge, had themselves no 
knowledge of it. 

Another particular of the Homeric 
religious system which Mr. Glad- 
stone regards as traditive is, the 
belief in a future state. But surely 
the greater probability is, that the 
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Greeks came by this article of their 
ereed not traditively in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sense of the word, but simply 
because they were a branch of the 
European family of nations ; that is 
to say, that it came to them throtgh 
the far higher and more authoritative 
channel of aboriginal human instinct. 
It would be ditlicult to show that 
any European people were ever with- 
out this belief, while we cannot sup- 
pose that it came into Greece either 
directly or indirectly from that 
favoured people whom we have just 
spoken of as the depositary and 
guardian of the traditions of the true 
religion, because among them, for 
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doctrine of a future life was kept 
very much in the background: had 
it been brought prominently for- 
ward, it might have weakened their 
sense of what was to be their ever- 
present and all-sufficient motive— 
the thought that the Lord God was 
among them as their actual and im- 
mediate King, Governor, and Guide. 
Indeed it seems in the highest de- 
gree improbable that the Greeks of 
Homer’s time, among whom we find 
this doctrine 80 fully and circum- 
stantially developed, had received it 
from any Eastern source. For our 
part we regard it—and we feel the 
full force of the words as we write 
them—as having come to them not 
from man but from God. 

The character of Homer’s Hades 
has often been commented on with 
surprise. How came it to pass that 
being, as is supposed, at liberty to 
mythologize as he pleased, he should 
have used, in the pictures he gives 
us of it, only such gloomy and joy- 
less colours? What necessity was 
there to compel him to consign his 
god-descended and godlike heroes 
to so sad a place, that we hear one 
of them declaring that he had 
rather be upon earth the hireling of 
a poor man than reign over the 
dead? The explanation we would 
suggest is, that really in this matter 
the logical consistency of the Greek 
mind allowed him no choice. This 
gladsome region of earth, with its 
mountains, woods, streams, and 
seas, was something more than the 
dwelling-place of man ; it was also, 
in truth, the dwelling-place of the 
gods: at all events it was so to a 
very great degree. Their several 
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domains, and their chief interests 
and regards, were here. This was 
one of the governing facts in the 
Greek conception of the unseen 
world of the departed. They could 
not make it a Settee and more en- 
joyable world than that of which 
the gods were with men the joint 
tenants. It must, indeed, be de- 
cidedly and markedly inferior to it ; 
and as they had no conception of 
hot or cold climates, or of any- 
thing that might be experienced in 
other parts of the earth beyond the 
boundaries of Greece, the only way 
in which they could construct -the 
idea of the unseen world was to sup- 
pose a region something like that 
before their eyes, with hills, and 
rivers, and grass-clad meadows, 
only with nothing blithesome about 
it, and which could present to the 
departed souls that peopled it no 
means for distinction or enjoyment. 
And so accordingly they mytholo- 
gized about it. But then arose the 
feeling that this was a sad lot for 
heroes and good men, and the 
question was put, can it not in some 
way be escaped or modified? Cer- 
tainly here was a difficulty which 
must be got over if possible. And 
we find that they succeeded in re- 
moving it, as far as it was possible 
for them to do so, by the supposi- 
tion of two other places. On the 
one hand they imagined the deep 
pit of Tartarus, in which the worst 
and most godless of all offenders, 
those who had raised their hands 
against the chief of the celestials, 
were confined in a prison-house of 
iron and brass; and on the other 
hand the Elysian fields, somewhére 
in the happy, balmy west, to which 
the pure and favoured few were 
transported for an eternity of bliss. 
They were precluded from imagin- 
ing the latter as raised to some 
celestial region, not because they 
doubted in the slightest degree 
about the propriety of bringing 
their gods into contact with men, 
but because they had formed no 
conception of a heaven above in 
which men might dwell; indeed, 
they even shrunk from placing the 
Olvmpians themselves there. 
When we look at the difficulties 
under which the pre-Homeric 
Greeks must have laboured, we shall 
never cease to wonder at the high 
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degree of consistency with which 
they had constructed their religion. 
It will in some measure enable us to 
estimate the great merit which at- 
taches to them for what they did in 
this respect, if we remember that 
the means that were vouchsafed to 
us for securing religious consistency, 
had been withheld from them. First, 
they had no authoritative revelation. 
In the next place, they were unac- 
quainted with the use of letters: 
had we been deprived of their aid, 
the array of questions which had to 
be solved could never have been 
distinctly announced and regarded 
side by side, and so the answers to 
them never could have been con- 
structed with a reference in each to 
the rest, and as an inevitable con- 
sequence, the answers never would 
have formed an harmonious whole. 
Again, had not the Christian world 
been subject first to the imperial, 
and then to the papal authority, 
each country, or even each district 
or city, would probably have had 
its own system of divinity. We 
may infer that this would have been 
the case, because we find not only 
that in early times the forms of 
heresy were innumerable, but also 
that among ourselves, as soon as 
the constraining power is weakened 
or broken, variety takes the place of 
uniformity. How marvellous then 
becomes that high degree of con- 
sistency to which the religious 
system of the Homeric age had 
attained without a revelation, with- 
out the aid of letters, and at a time 
when every city, and even every bard, 
was at liberty to theo-mythologize 
at pleasure, the only limitations 
being those which were imposed by 
the general religious sentiments in 
an age of faith, and the necessity 
which the Greek habitually recog- 
nised of thinking logically. 

But how came so acute and 
logical a people as the predecessors 
and contemporaries of Homer evi- 
dently were, to fall into the gross 
mistake of polytheism? In the 
history of religion there can be few 
questions more worthy of attentive 
consideration than this, and happily 
the study of Homer, conjointly 
with what we know from other 
quarters, enables us to attain to a 
completely satisfactory solution of 
it. We can now see clearly that 








the logical basis of monotheism, 
setting aside for a moment the fact 
that the unity of the Deity is also a 
revealed truth, is the idea that the 
Deity is the Creator. If this be 
understood and accepted, a monothe- 
istic conclusion becomes logically 
inevitable. There is no loophole by 
which the mind can escape from it. 
Doubtless it was for this reason 
that, through the inspiration of 
Divine Wisdom, the Bible was made 
to commence with a detailed and im- 
pressive enunciation of the fact that 
*God created the heaven and the 
earth,’ and ‘all that in them is.’ 
He made everything, therefore it is 
impossible that there can be any 
other god. Nowit is plain to every 
reader of the Homeric poems, that 
down to their date this idea had 
never crossed the mind of a Greek. 
No glimpse of it had ever been 
caught. Strange as it may appear 
to us, their thoughts took precisely 
the opposite course. With them 
the aboriginal fact, the starting- 
point, that which was the beginning, 
was not the Deity, but the visible 
world: that was first, their 
gods came afterwards. It was not 
that the deity produced the world, 
but that the world produced the 
deity: deity arose from it, was an 
emanation from it. Now if any one 
will give himself the trouble to 
imagine himself in the position of 
the pre-Homeric theo-mythologist, 
that is to say, if he will for a mo- 
ment lay aside all the religious 
knowledge he has derived from reve- 
lation, forgetting entirely the idea 
of a Creator and of the fact of 
creation, and will consider how he 
can form a system of religion, on 
the supposition that all his concep- 
tions of deity must be strictly de- 
ductions from the idea that deity is 
entirely an emanation from this 
visible creation, he will find himself, 
as it were, shut up to polytheism. 
He will regard the air, with its 
thunder and lightning, clouds, rain, 
and other striking phenomena, as 
one distinct domain, and will place 
it under the direction of a presiding 
deity. The sea he will look upon 
as another distinct object, for what 
connexion has the sea, in the eyes 
of a people ignorant of physical 
science, with the land or air? The 
air appears to be at enmity almost 
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with it, and withtheland. Another 
deity therefore must rule here. And 
then, upon the same principle, the 
corn-field, the wood, the stream, 
&c., must each have its own deity. 
And just so with the relations of 
human life, the affections of the 
heart, and the powers of the mind. 
Each must be presided over in the 
same separate manner, for there is 
as yet no apparent connexion be- 
tween the violent passions of war, 
commercial or industrial gain, sex- 
ual sentiment, meditative wisdom, 
and the other leading phenomena of 
humanity. In each of them there 
is, as it were, a spirit, a something 
influencing man: it is both a mystery 
and a power, and must be accounted 
for in some way or other. If it be 
not accounted for, man remains in 
the dark, the sport and the victim of 
he knows not what. This would be 
intolerable. But the supposition 
that each of these classes of seem- 
ingly contradictory phenomena is 
under the direction of a separate 
deity, is easily arrived at, and for 
the time is satisfactory. It offers 
what can, under the circumstances, 
be accepted as an explanation, 
while it includes the comforting 
assurance that man may, by offer- 
ings he can make and services he 
can render, secure the favourable 
regard of thoge supreme powers 
who, through these various means 
and channels, have the disposal of 
his destiny. Thus it came to pass 
that the pre-Homeric Greeks 
starting with an inverted view &f 
the relations of God and nature, 
and being utterly without physical 
knowledge, became incapable of 
looking upon almost any two things 
in nature or in man connectedly ; 
and their religiousness acting upon 
their ignorance, and their ignorance 
upon their religiousness, the two 
together so stimulated their imagi- 
nation, as practically to prevent 
their setting any limit to the num- 
ber of their deities of one kind or 
another. This, we believe, is the true 
explanation of the polytheism of the 
Homeric age. The absence of the 
idea of creation had, in the oy 
Greek mind, just the effect which 
the pinch of resin has in the vat of 
brine, in preventing the salt it con- 
tains from ever crystallizing into its 
proper natural form. 
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In the seventh section of his dis- 
cussion on the religion of the 
Homeric age, Mr. Gladstone ob- 
serves that there are four possible 
bases for a religious system. First 
the worship of the Divine Being, of 
which our sacred Scriptures form, 
down to the period at which they 
close, the principal record. The 
other three he describes under the 
names of Anthropophuism, Nature- 
worship, and Brute-worship. The 
religion of the Homeric age was of 
course, in the main, Anthropophu- 
istic. In some considerable degree, 
however, it admitted of the element 
of Nature-worship. But we do not 
agree with our author in regarding 
what is said by Homer about the 
oxen of the Sun, and the horse of 
Achilles, as indicating that Brute- 
worship had once had some hold on 
the Greek mind. The oxen of the 
sun were not divine, in the sense of 
inherent divinity. The offence 
which the companions of Ulysses 
committed in eating them was of 
the nature of sacrilege ; it was akin 
to the offence which would be con- 
stituted by robbing a temple of its 
votive offerings. They were the 
property of the god, not themselves 
gods. There remains the single 
fact that on one occasion the horse 
of Achilles was endowed with speech. 
But surely this is nothing more than 
the result of the strohg poetic feeling 
of Homer himself. What could be 
more natural than that, on a great 
crisis in the life of his hero, the 
poet should regard his favourite 
animal, the horse, as animated with 
the reflex of his own emotion and 
sympathy? Besides that an animal 
is, for a special purpose, endowed 
with speech, appears to us the very 
contrary of an indication of di- 
vinity. 

The fact is that Brute-worship is 
merely another form of the embodi- 
ment of the religious sentiments, 
when the problem to be solved is 
that which we have just spoken of 
as presented to the mind of the 
early Greeks ; but the circumstances 
under which it is presented are, as 
respects both man and nature, widely 
different. The problem was this,— 
The ideas of the harmony of the 
universe and of a Creator not being 
given, how can the religious senti- 
ments be palpably embodied so that 
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men may obtain objects for worship ? 
In Greece, where man possessed 
great vigour and variety of charac- 
ter; where the powers which reside 
in the mind were manifested on 
every side, and felt, and bore their 
fruit; where sea and land were 
much diversified, and full of beauty 
and glory; and where the pheno- 
mena and aspects of nature were 
very striking, the problem was 
solved in the way we have already 
described. The system that arose 
was compounded—and it could not 
have been otherwise—of Anthropo- 
phuism and Nature-worship. But 
when we have to consider the origin 
and meaning of Brute-worship, we 
must restrict our knowledge of the 
inner and of the outer world to what 
might have been known of man and 
of nature by the pre-Pharaohnic 
dwellers on the banks of the Nile. 
Now, in what part of the world 
could a race of men be found pos- 
sessed of less vigour, individuality, 
and variety of character? And 
where on the surface of the earth 
are the objects of nature so limited 
and its aspects and phenomena so 
few and so monotonous ? The storm- 
less, rainless, cloudless sky of Egypt 
could never have led men to make 
the air the domain of the chief of 
their gods. Nor would the muddy 
shoals along their indistinct coast, 
so different from the bright and 
smiling sea as beheld from the rocky 
isles and lovely shores of Greece, 
ever have led the Egyptians to 
assign to their second deity for his 
dominion what they could only 
think of as the gloomy, dangerous, 
watery waste. Neither could the 
nymphs of streams, and hills, and 
groves ever have sprung into exis- 
tence in such a land. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that the religious 
sentiments should seek some other 
form of embodiment. But again, in 
a land where the cold of winter was 
unknown, and men were ever en- 
deavouring to prevent their labours 
from being rendered abortive 
through drought and heat, the sun 
was not likely to become the central 
divinity; nor in a land, consisting 
merely of the banks of a straight 
river, were the stars needed, as in 
the trackless wastes of Arabia and 
Chaldza, to guide the nightly tra- 
veller or caravan. What, then, re- 
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mained? Nothing but the attempt 
to embody their sentiments and 
ideas in animal forms. 

Hideous as this system appears 
to us, it was all that was under their 
circumstances possible to them. 
Before we can form a right concep- 
tion of what brought them to this 
conclusion, we must put ourselves 
in their position, and look upon the 
world with their eyes. Many of 
the faculties and powers which ex- 
cited their admiration, and which 
they desired themselves to possess, 
they saw in some species or other 
of animals; and fixing their atten- 
tion upon the distinguishing instincts 
and powers of each species, without 
at the same time considering what 
was feeble and brutish in them, 
they were struck with finding in 
them some desirable powers and 
qualities, in higher degrees and 
more perfect forms, than in them- 
selves. How striking, for instance, 
are the noble bearing and the 
courage of the lion; how great is 
the strength of the bull; how un- 
failing and how touching are the 
maternal instincts of the hen—an 
instance which has been hallowed 
to the Christian. And so with the 
fleetness of the horse, the cunning 
of the fox, the wakefulness of the 
cock, the unceasing restlessness and 
prescience of the swallow, the 


fidelity of the dog; the patience 
and apparently meditative satisfac- 


DRAMATIC 


WE have before us a collection of 
about one hundred and sixty 
manuscript dramas and parts of 
dramas. These, with the exception 
of three or four pieces, the existence 
of which was made known to the 
public a few years ago, have lain for 
a period of forty years unknown, 
except to their proprietors, and un- 
examined, or only very partially 
examined even by them. All that 
can be ascertained of their history 
is this: —Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
parted with them, probably imme- 
diately after the fire at Drury Lane, 
as part security for a loan of large 
amount, which of course was never 
paid. A glance at this mass of 


manuscripts is enough to satisfy 
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tion of the ruminating ox; the 
powers of locomotion possessed by 
the winged tribes; the acuteness of 
vision, the speed, the strength of 
the eagle. In these and a multitude 
of other cases they saw powers and 
qualities which awakened their ig- 
norant admiration, and which they 
considered as desirable for man to 
possess, existing in animals in an 
apparently higher degree than in 
themselves. Not having the idea of 
a Creator, it was quite impossible 
for them to attain to the idea of in- 
stinct, or explain these unerring 
habitudes and superior powers by 
any other supposition than that of 
inherent divinity. And _ besides, 
these animals in their ordinary 
course of life appeared entirely free 
from anything resembling grief or 
remorse. Under these. circum- 
stances, therefore, there was but 
one issue possible, and that was that 
they should break up the idea of 
deity, and embody its fragments in 
the forms of these animals. There 
was, however, no necessity for 
Homer’s Greeks doing anything of 
this kind. Both their own system, 
and the circumstances out of which 
it arose, kept the idea far from their 
minds; indeed, we may venture to 
say that it never could have occurred 
to them. We therefore think that 
Mr. Gladstone is in error in sup+ 
ne that he finds traces of it in 
omer. 






TREASURE-TROVE. 


any one of the fact that it consti- 
tuted the theatrical chest of Drury 
Lane Theatre during Sheridan’s 
management. Several of the pieces 
were acted at Drury Lane, and were 
more or less famous in their day. 
Among these are the principal 
dramas of Cobb, especially an auto- 
graph copy of Lhe Humourist, 
which was never printed, though 
very successful, and of which the 
MS. copy in this collection may 
therefore be presumed to be the 
only one existing, the prompter’s 
copy having been destroyed at the 
fire. Again, we find the second act 
of Mrs. Inchbald’s Wedding Day 
(an autograph) ; the original version, 
under the title of The School for 
E2 
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Daughters, of the popular comedy 
of The Will, by eodealsh Reynolds, 
containing many MS. notes in Sheri- 
dan’s handwriting; She's Eloped, 
the only copy in existence of 
O’Keefe’s latest dramatic produc- 
tion, it having been played but once 
at Drury Lane, and never printed ; 
together with other pieces which 
appear to have been acted, but not 
printed. 

But by far the most interest- 
ing portion of this curious and ex- 
tremely heterogeneous collection is 
that which consists of pieces which 
have never appeared either on the 
stage or in print. Among these is 
the first draught of the first dra- 
matic work of Sheridan himself, 
namely, the ‘Ixion,’ which is de- 
scribed and largely quoted from 
under the title of ‘Jupiter,’ in 
Moore's Life of Sheridan, where the 
piece, of which Moore seems to have 
seen a subsequent draught, is de- 
scribed as having been the joint 

roduct of Sheridan and his school- 
riend Halhed, when they were 
each about eighteen years old. 
There are also other pieces which 
are entirely in the handwriting of 
Sheridan, but which are so ex- 


tremely inferior in literary merit to 
his known dramas, that we doubted 
the possibility of their being really 
his compositions, until we had pe- 
rused the long extracts given by 
Moore from certain unpublished 
dramas and sketches of dramas of 


precisely similar quality. Moore 
rightly characterizes some of these 
extracts by the word niaiseries ; 
and the dramas before us, though 
here and there they contain a sen- 
tence or two worthy of Sheridan in 
his best moments, are, upon the 
whole, chiefly curious as showing 
how ill a great author could write. 
There is also an operatic piece,which 
is unmistakeably the composition, 
and probably the autograph of 
Thomas Moore himself; and which 
is most likely the result of the dra- 
matic efforts referred to in the early 
part of the Diary and Letters pub- 
lished by Lord John Russell. There 
is also the greater portion of one 
unpublished and unacted drama by 
Mrs. Inchbald, and another very 

robably by her at an earlier date. 

here is an operatic piece which we 
understand that several of Charles 
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Lamb’s intimate friends have pro- 
nounced to be in his handwriting, 
but which is so unlike anything 
we have ever seen of his that 
we are disposed to conclude against 
its being his, notwithstanding the 
additional evidence of the_ re- 
corded fact that Charles Lamb 
had business interviews with the 
authorities of Drury Lane, for pur- 
oses which have not transpired. 
There is also another, evidently 
very youthful piece, in apparently 
the same handwriting, not quite 
formed, which bears the name of 
‘ John Patteshull’—a very Elia-like 
pseudonym—and which appears to 
us to bemuch more probably Lamb's. 
There are two dramas in the hand- 
writing of Tom’ Sheridan, who was 
associated with his father in the 
management of the theatre. There 
are pantomimes by Delpini and 
Noverre, and other pieces oe names 
of less note. More than a moiety 
of the entire collection are however 
anonymous, and without anything 
to lead, on the passing glance we 
have given to each, to the discovery 
of the author; though no doubt 
an examination of these pieces by 
some one well up in the handwrit- 
ings and dramatic styles of the time 
—which we do not profess to be— 
would bring to light the authorship 
of many of them. Of this latter 
part of the collection some are, of 
course, ludicrously bad; they are 
sometimes accompanied by letters 
and addresses to the mighty ma- 
nager, indicating the fact of their 
being ‘ first attempts,’ and showing 
more or less of the conceit and 
mock-humility which are, we sup- 
pose, not unnatural to the age at 
which first attempts are made, and 
the occasion on which they are first 
offered for a manager's decision. 
The great majority of these pieces 
were no doubt ‘rejected, but 
several of them bear marks of hav- 
ing been ‘ under consideration,’ or 
even in course of preparation for the 
stage, the characters being assigued 
in some cases to different actors, in 
Sheridan’s handwriting ; and a con- 
siderable number having more or 
less elaborate corrections and inter- 
lineations in the same hand. In 
the course of the hasty examina- 
tion which we have made, we have 
turned up two or three of these 
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pieces which seem calculated, with 
very little trouble of adaptation, to 
suit a modern audience well. ‘Zove 
and Opportunity, a comedy, in two 
acts,’ is just such a piece as is still 
occasionally the delight of an 
Olympic audience. It contains one 
scene so remarkable for the skill 
and fun of its ‘ situations,’ as to be 
of itself sufficient, we should ima- 
gine, to secure success. We will 
extract part of this scene, for the 
amusement of our readers, with such 
an account of what goes before as 
is necessary to make it intelligible. 
The characters are, Sir Credule 
Tomboy, a gentleman weak in 
nerves and in judgment, a malade 
imaginaire; his daughter, Miss Di 
Tomboy, coming into a good for- 
tune, provided she marries with her 
father’s consent—and having been 
brought up with her brother, and 
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‘taught to ride, swim, slioot, fight, 
fly kites, spin tops, and draw a pond’ 
as well as he did, ‘until he was 
killed at a bull-baiting, by encou- 
raging a favourite mastiff of his 
sister's own breed;’ Mr. Whiff, a 
Dutch tobacco merchant, to whom 
this young lady is promised by her 
father ; Captain Nightshade, who 
falls in love with her twenty thou- 
sand pounds, and is favoured by the 
lady herself; Simon, a valet; Scep- 
tic, the brother-in-law of Sir Cre- 
dule; Mrs. Whiff, the mother of 
the tobacco-merchant; and Kitty, 
Miss Tomboy’s maid. The business 
of the piece begins with a scene in 
which the Widow Whiff and her 
son, calling in the morning on Sir 
Credule Tomboy in the midst of his 
lamentations on the delicacy of his 
health, astonish him by asking for 
a bowl of punch. 


Sir Crepute. What, do you drink punch ina morning? It would 


kill me in three days. 


Mrs. Wiirr. Punch! I breakfast upon it. ’Tis my tea, Sir Credule. 
Ah, my dear, if you would but clear your heart with punch in a morning, 
I’m sure you would be the better for it. 

Str C. Ah! who prescribed it to you? 

Mrs. W. A famous doctor at Amsterdam. 

Bitty Wuirr. And he advised me to chew tobacco;—here, Sir 


Credule, will you have a quid? 
* % * 


Mrs. W. Come, Sir Credule, try the punch! 


* * * . 
. . » It is the best thing 


for disorders in the head in the whole Materia Medica. 
Sir C. Good for nervous disorders, did you say ? 


Mrs. W. And a perfect specific for the cholic. 


Don’t you know the 


old song, Sir Credule?—* Punch cures the gout, the vholic, the ptisic.’ . . 
Sir C. Well, I never knew this before! 
Mrs. W. Smoke a pipe, then, Sir Credule; here, take mine. 
Sir C. Here it goes, then!—(smokes.) But if it should be the death 


of me? 


Lord have mercy upon me !—(smokes). 


Mrs. W. Well done, Sir Credule. Now for a sup of the bowl. 
Sir C. Wont a glass be enough for one dose ? 
Bitty W. No, no; in for a penny, in for a pound. 


Sir C. Here then! 


Hum—hum,—faith it Aas done me some good. 


I feel it as warm in my stomach as salt of wormwood. 
Mrs. W. Now you mention wormwood, Sir Credule, we will have 


some purl another morning. 


Sir C, Faith, Master Billy, I shall dance at your wedding—(Jumping 


about.) 


Sir Credule, finding that Captain 
Nightshade is making way with his 
daughter, determines to call on the 
Widow Whiff in order to arrange 


Miss Di’s marriage with Mr. Whiff 
at once; and his resolution is only 
suspended by a_ ruse of the 
lady : 


Miss D1. Odds bobs, papa—why, what’s the matter with your face ? 


Sir C. My face! 


Does anything ail my face? 


Miss D1. Simon, only see how my father's face is altered ! 


Stmon. Most astonishingly. 
Miss Dr. Lord, how he stares ! 
Simon. How are you, sir? 
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Sir C. Am I—how am I? Why, am I so much changed ? 

Miss Dr. All over, sir. Why, you are as big again as you were! 

Simon. Your eyes starting out, and your face blown up. 

Sir C. My face and eyes so big, did you say? Zounds, it must be 
that cursed tobacco I smoked with the widow. All over, did you say, 
too? Ay, ay, I’m sure of it now, for my senses fail me. 

Simon. Indeed! 

Sir C. Yes—for I neither feel nor see that I am swelled at all. 

| Enter Kirry, who has been instructed in her part by Miss D1.) 

Kirry. Good heavens! what ails my master? 

Sir C. Ay, ay; it is so. 

Kirry. Bless me! how his stomach is swelled, and his back is as 
broad as 

Sir C. "Tis true, though I don’t perceive it! 





In the next scene we find Sir in case of his waking. When he 
Credule sleeping from the effects of | does so, thinking he has slept till 
an opiate. Miss Dihas theshutters dark, he calls for candles; but being 
closed, to conceal the presence of told that it is only five o'clock, he 
Captain Nightshade from her father, strikes his repeater, and is amazed! 


Simon. Why, the sun is as bright as noonday ! 
Sir C. You are laughing at me, you blockhead. .... Come hither. 
Simon. Here I am, sir. 
Sir C. Whereabouts ? 
Siuon. Why, here, sir, before you. 
Sir C. Before me? 
Simon. Yes, sir, and Kitty along with me. 
Sir C. And where is Di? 
Di. Here I am, father, at work as hard as a horse. 
Sir C. The devil you are! Why, I don’t see one of you. 
Kirry. Bless me! Only look at the speck on this pupil. 
Simon. Speck! Why, there are half a dozen in the left eye. 
Dr. Indeed, father, your eyes are as red as ferrets’. 
Sir C. Oh, ’tis the d——d tobacco . . . . fetch me an oculist as fast as 
you can. 
(Kitry is despatched with directions to close ali the shutters in 
the house. She upsets a table and chair in her way.) 
Siz C. What’s the girl about? Zounds, I believe she is as blind as I 
. (Enter a Porter.) 
Porter. Bless me, how soon they are all gone to bed. Is any one 
here? (calling out.) 
Sir C, What’s the matter there ? 
Porter. Sir, I’m a porter. 
Simon. If you have any letter, friend, put it down there. 
Porter. Where? Shall I come any further? I’m afraid of breaking 
my neck. ° 
"eet Well, well, none of your reasons, but take yourself off. 
Porter. Lay hold of the letter, then. 
Srr C. Hold, Simon, why are you angry with the man? 
Simon. Angry, sir; the fellow’s quite drunk ! 
Sir C. Take the letter, and read it to me. 
Simon. (Aside.) What's to be done now ? 
Sir C. Break the seal, I say, and tell me where it comes from. 
Sraon. It comes from—from Mrs. Whiff, sir. 
Sir C. Well, what does she say? Perhaps she has been poisoned too. 
Well, why don’t you read? 
Srmaon. ‘ My dear friend, Sir Credule’— 
Dr. (Aside.) Ah, he little thinks how we are thrown off here! 
Sraon. ‘I'm sick in Piccadilly, having been overturned in a coach.’ 
Sir C. Poor woman! 
Simon. Aye, sir, [ said there would be bad news; therefore it will be 
best to read no further. 
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Sir C. Yes, yes; read on, I say. Where is it dated from? .... 

Simon. Throgmorton-street. 

Srr C. Where? It can’t be Throgmorton-street if she’s sick in 
Piccadilly. 

Simon. True, now—aye—did not I say Piccadilly ? 

Str C. No; so mind what you're about, and begin again. 

Sruon. (Aside.) Oh, the devil take it! (Aloud.) ‘My dear sir, I have 
written these few words to tell you of the dismal pickle I am in—’ 

Sir C. How now, a pickle! Why, that’s not what you read just now! 

Simon. Zounds, sir, if you are perpetually interrupting me, how should 
Tread it! Besides, it’s written so that one may read it twenty different 
ways. 

Sir C. Well, well, make it out somehow. 

Simon. ‘I'm sick in Piccadilly’—so far is very legible, and then there 
is along account of how it happened: ‘because,’ she says, ‘ because—’ 
Zounds! I can’t read a word more. One had need of ten pairs of spec- 
tacles to read this; ‘tis such a scrawl, and the ink is as white as the drops 


that fall from my face. 


Sir C. Well, well, I understand her meaning; she is bruised in her 


fall, and cannot come this evening. 


paper. 
Carr. N. Stop, here’s a piece. 


Well, give me the letter. 
Simon. (Zo Captain NigursHabe.) 


Sir, sir, I have not a morsel of 


(Takes paper out of his pocket, and puts 


it into the hand of Sir C., who catches hold of his arm.) 


Sir C. Well, Simon, now lead me to my bed-chamber. 


you rascal. Walk steady, I say! 


You totter, 


Cart. N. (Zo Simon.) Zounds, Simon, he has got hold of me. 

Sir C. Don’t be afraid, Simon; have a care. 

Simon. (Answering on the other side for the Captain.) Yes, sir, yes. 
Sir C. That’s a good fellow: and be sure you have an eye to Di; and 


don’t let her have any meetings with that Nightshade. 


Do you hear? 


Simon. Yes, sir, yes; he shan’t come nearer than he is now, you may 


depend upon it. 


(Zhe Captatn and Sir Crepute reach the door, and go out.) 


Miss Dr. I don’t hear them now; they must be gone out. 
Oh, you are here! 


about and catches Simon.) 

made of my father. 
Sruon. Yes, but— 
Dr. Bless me, it’s Simon! 
Simon. It is indeed, Miss. 
Di. But where’s the Captain ? 


(Feels 
A fine pigeon you have 


Simon. Like a blockhead, he suffered the old man to take hold of him, 
who has certainly carried him out of the room. 


Di. There’s a trail for us! 

This scene is carried on to a con- 
siderably greater length with ex- 
treme ingenuity, and with effects 
which would be irresistible on the 
stage, but we have no space to 
follow it. Let it suffice that Sir 
Credule, during his supposed 
blindness, gives his daughter and 
her fortune to Nightshade by 
signing the marriage contract, under 
an impression that it is his will, 
which Simon, personating a phy- 
sician, has induced him to wish to 
sign before undergoing a dangerous 
operation. This point being gained, 
the light is admitted, and Sir Cre- 
dule makes the best of his situation 
with a readiness which is more 


common on the stage than any- 
where else. 

Of the few other pieces by un- 
known writers which seem to us to 
be thoroughly good, we have no 
space to give any specimens. A 
few inedited ‘ Melodies’ by Moore 
will interest many of our readers. 
His piece, which is without a title, 
contains twenty-seven songs, under 
the average merit of the ‘ Melodies,’ 
but above that of Evenings in 
Greece, and the other less generally 
known poetry of Moore. The prose 
portion of the opera, though not so 
equal as that of M.P., or the Blue- 
Stocking, as may be supposed from 
its having been written many years 
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earlier, has many remarkable points, 
and both prose and verse have occa- 
sionally a decided dash of the 
‘Thomas Little’in them. A ‘ Blue- 
stocking’ is a principal personage 
in this piece, and it seems probable 
that the character dwelt in the poet’s 
imagination, and was thought too 
much of to begivenup and forgotten, 
as the rest of the ds ama seems to 
have been, on the MS., like so 
many others which were sent to the 
manager, being declined, yet not 
restored to its author. This lady is 
introduced to us as having just 
found a package of papers which do 
not belong to her: ‘What,’ she 
says, ‘what can .these papers con- 
tain? positively I’ve a great curi- 
osity to know. Curiosity? Curi- 
osity in the learned is a laudable 
thirst for knowledge. If there’s no 
harm in the papers themselves, there 
can be no harm in looking at them. 
It is impossible a woman can know 
too much, that is, a married woman: 
who knows but I may collect some 
hints for my tragedy?’ ‘Toddy,’ 
a village recruit, gives the following 
account of the termination of his 
military career, and of that of his 
companion :—‘ Yes, they were going 
to shoot me because I ran away, 

Sopnta. Oh, no, sir! 


I shall die with confusion. 
Worry. And I with suspense. 


Sopnia. Then you must know, sir, 


cover it, if you look at me. 
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though I ran away that I might not 
be shot. Besides, I couldn't help it. 
Like all great men and women in 
critical situations, I was hurried 
away by my feelings.’ Simrer. 
‘Prithee, what’s become of Tim 
Jolter?’ Toppy. ‘Taking a long 
nap in the Bed of Honor.’ Simper 
relates how a damsel ‘swore twins’ 
to him: ‘’twas a wicked contri- 
vance betwixt her and the church- 
wardens. The wanton Jezebel did 
it out of pure spite, because I did 
often exhort her not to wear her 
bosom half-open, like a fruiterer's 
shop on a Sunday.’ An Irishman 
says, ‘there’s always a great sym- 
pathy in my affection for the dear 
creatures, for, if they turn to flint, I 
become steel immediately, and we’re 
sure to strike up a fire Scontas us.’ 
A scampish attorney, ‘ Worry,’ re- 
marks, ‘ Ha, ha, what a fool Home- 
spun is to think that I, who have 
been used to lying all my life, 
shouldn’t know how to make love !’ 
‘Sophia,’ the heroine of the piece, 
gets out of a marriage with this 
gentleman, who is being forced on 
her by her father, by the following 
amusing confession, in reply to 
* Worry’s’ exclamation, ‘ isn’t every- 
thing about you heavenly ?” 


How shali I reveal it? I never can reveal it. 


I shall never be able to dis- 


Worry. Well, then, I'll sit the other way; you'll excuse me for turn- 


ing my back upon you. 
SopHia. 
green fruit. 
Worry. 
Sopnia. 
Worry. 
Soputa. 


Well. 


fell, and broke my right leg. 


You must know, sir, that I was once very much given to eat 


Aye, most young girls are. 
You know the pear-tree, sir, at the bottom of our garden ? 


There it was, sir, one unlucky day, I climbed the tree, and, 
as to reach too far for some of the fruit, my foot slipped, down I 


Worry. You called in a surgeon, of course ? 

Soria. Yes, sir, for amputation became necessary. 

Worry (starting back). What, was it cut off? 

Sornta. Yes, sir; but I had another made by an eminent cork-cutter. 


The scene that follows this, in 
which Worry breaks off with the 
lady’s father without literally 
breaking his promise not to repeat 
what he has been told, is highly 
amusing, but too long and too free- 
spoken for extract here. This isa 
good specimen of Hibernian logic 
from a butler who is treating his 


friend to his master’s port: ‘I'll 
give you some of my master’s very 
old port; none but his particular 


friends ever drink it. Now, you 
know, if you and I drink it, we 
shall be his particular friends.’ 
The following verses are in a 
mental handwriting, which is un- 
mistakeable : 











Verses by Moore. 


Oh, would ’twere my lot to bring back to her bosom 
The bliss which is sweeten’d from sorrow’s alloy, 

To watch on her pale cheek the roses reblossom, 
And touch on the string that revibrates to joy. 


For the heart, long weigh’d down, beats with keenest delight 
As it springs from the pressure of care, 

And the eye with most rapturous ardor is bright, 
When the mirror of joy is a tear. 

Again : 

Let grey-headed Wisdom still preach musty rules, 
And cold-blooded Stoies her levee attend; 

The wide-wishing heart will ne’er learn in her schools 
That feelingly beats for a mistress or friend. 






































For me, may mirth’s sunshine still temper life’s scene, 
*Twixt the Bacchanal’s roar and the churl’s melancholy, 
And Fancy, unfetter’d by care, float between 
The dulness of pride and the madness of folly. 


"Midst the treasures of life, may the banquet be mine 
Which ennobles the heart, whilst the senses approve ; 
And each rich ruby drop that I drain from the vine, 
Be a sacred libation to Friendship or Love. 


May the vision of Beauty still flit round my bowl, 
Till Mirth growing mellow is chid by her frown ; 

And whilst her warm image still gladdens my soul, 
May Love light his torch before reason goes down. 



















Again : 
What is Life but the vapour that hangs on the rose, 
Which glitters and trembles and shrinks to repose ; 
A cloud and a sunbeam wind up its short span, 
So a smile and a tear make the journey of man. 







The above three pieces are in Moore’s sheer-sentimental style, his most 
ordinary one. The following is just as faithful to another and still more 
characteristic phase of his manner :— 






"Tis a shame and a sin 
* That so sweet a young creature, 
Tilumined in mind and angelic in feature, 
So early should taste 
Of the rough cup of sorrow, 
No joy for to-day 
s And no hope for to-morrow. 

I think, by those feelings her beauties inspire, 
It wouldn’t be so, 
Nor it couldn't be so, 
Nor it shouldn’t be so, 

If she was a nun and I was a friar. 


What a beam to her eye, 
What a swell to her bosom! 
Oh, had I ten hearts, 
I should certainly lose ’em! 
Then her lips so inviting, 
Like sister and brother, 
All night and all day 
To be kissing each other! 

I think, &c. 


Here ere some lines of languid sentimental platitude, the counterpart 


of hundreds in the Evenings in Greece and elsewhere in the writings of 
Thomas Moore, and of him only. 
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Sopura. In vain each 


{ January, 


outh confess’d a flame, 


And hoped to set my bosom free, 
And largely promised wealth and fame, 
To loose the chains I wore for thee. 


In vain they press’d and bade me speak ; 
They knew not that I sigh’d 

For him who first my virgin cheek 
With Love’s warm crimson dyed. 


Dorvittez. 


Though Indian maidens try’d their wiles 


To ‘set my heart at liberty, 
Sweet were their looks and sweet their smiles, 
But yet they never smiled like thee. 


And memory, with aching eye, 
Still linger’d on the grove 

Where first I heard thy artless sigh 
Breathe forth untutor'’d love. 


The other songs in the piece are 
no less unmistakeably Mooresque 
than these. They are very various 
in character, but each variety has 
its representatives in the published 
‘ Melodies’ and other lyrical poems. 

In the Diary and Letters of 
Moore we find, among others, the 
following allusions, to which this 
piece probably affords the clue :— 

‘I dined on Saturday in company 
with Suett and Bannister. Read 
the piece to them. Suett is quite 
enchanted with his part.’ [Feb. 2 
1801. | 

‘J kept my piece too long. Iam 
afraid they will not have time to 
bring it out this season, and it is 
too expensive for Colman’s theatre. 
He has read it, however, and is quite 
delighted.’ [March 28, 1801. ] 

‘Yell me how Hobart’s play comes 
on. Tell him I have attempted 
something, but don’t like what I 
have done.’ [January 30, 1802.] 

Let us now dive at random into 
the mass before us, and see what 
chance brings forth. Here is a spe- 
cimen of how men talked in the 
‘middle ages,’ and in a ‘gothic 
castle’ :— 

‘Epear. William, I hope you are 
not to learn how dear your happi- 
ness is tome, and how much I would 
do to promote it. Attached to you 
from our first knowledge of each 
other by the open manliness of your 
behaviour, how has that attachment 
been increased by your so lately 
venturing your own life to save 
mine when my horse suddenly 
started over the precipice into the 
river as we rode along. 

Witt1am. Dont mention it, I beg.’ 


Again: ‘Forgive me, Lord Edgar, 
if the warmth of my regard leads me 
to inquiries that border on imper- 
tinence; but during the short time 
you have been amongst - T have 
beheld with concern the :nelanc ‘holy 
that appears to prey on your spirits. 
You have honoured me with your 
friendship; say, then, is it in the 
power of a friend, by partaking of 
your grief, to alleviate its severity ? 
Or hast thou been wronged? My 
father’s vassals are numerous, and 
love me: command their lives and 
mine.’ 

The next thing we turn up is a 
pantomime, with MS. nofes, di- 
rections, &c., in the handwriting of 
Sheridan. The ‘ Lives’ of Sheridan 
state that he was ‘said to have 
written a pantomime.’ Possibly®iis 
is the origin of the report. In any 
ease a glimpse of the literature of 
pantomimes will be new and out of 
the way to some of our readers. 
One has a natural curiosity to read 
what was never meant to be read, 
and certainly of all written works a 
pantomime is the last which is 
likely, in the ordinary course of 
things, to reach the public in its 
original form and as at first con- 
ceived by the author. Armandine 
seems to be an excellent pantomime 
of the best pantomimic period. 
Many of the tricks are quite like 
flashes of genius, and the whole has 
that gloriously illogical character 
which is the true side-shaking ele- 
ment in such productions. Ar- 
mandine is dull reading for long 
together notwithstanding, and the 
following passage will give our 
readers a very sufficient idea of the 














1859.] 


amount of authorship that goes to 
this sort of work. 

‘Company very impatient for 
dinner. Waiters bring in several 
dishes, and all seat themselves. 
Clown attends Harlequin and Co- 
lumbine. <A lusty Epicurean cha- 
racter reaching eagerly over the 
table, and taking a fowl on his fork, 
by Harlequin’s art the eyes ofa large 
boar’s head facing him, enlarge and 
appearfiery. Atsametime theorange 
in its mouth is shot out with great 
violence towards him. He drops 
the fork, and all rise except Harle- 
quin and Columbine, and going to 
Harlequin, accuse him as the cause 
of the disturbance: being joined by 
the company, Harlequin and Clown 
are drove out, and they set down 


again. After a small space of time 
Harlequin appears behind the 


screen, and waving his sword, the 
county map rolls up, and the wain- 
scot opening, a large ferocious 
animal appears looking in. The 
company rise and make the best of 
their way out of the room, except 
the Epicurean character, who gets 
under the table. The animal leaping 
in, he runs off on his hands and 
knees, crying out, and leaving .his 
wig behind him, which he (the ani- 
mal) seizes and shakes, then returns 
through the aperture, which is again 
closed by the map. Harlequin and 
Columbine enter at the door and 
seat themselves, Clown attending, 
but are soon disturbed by a violent 
knocking at the door, which is 
quickly forced open, and a number 
of country people enter with various 
firearms, and several discharge their 
pieces at him. Harlequin leaps 
through the wainscot ; Columbine 
and Clown make their escape ; the 
Clown, in the bustle, stuffs his 
poe and takes a large piece of 
eef from the table, and ereunt. 
* * * * #* 
‘Enter countryman with a young 
woman, to whom he appears very 
attentive ; to them enter two Bucks. 
They notice the woman rather 
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rudely, and taking some liberties 
with her, the countryman offers to 
fight them, when Harlequin and 
Columbine, with Clown, enter, and 
Harlequin, observing the inequality 
of the contest, taps the countryman 
with his sword, and immediately 
another character, similar to him in 
every respect, appears, and they 
engage the young fellows and drive 
them off. In the scuffle they drop 
their whips, which are picked up by 
each of the countrymen. They 
view each other with surprise; 
they then address the woman, who 
is equally astonished, not knowing 
which is her friend, and the country- 
men beginning to quarrel about her, 
she goes between them, and taking 
each by the arm, goes off laughing, 
Harlequin and Columbine enjoying 
their confusion.’ 

The next piece that comes to 
hand is also a pantomime, of which 
the ‘literature’ is perhaps more 
amusing than theaction. Here are 
short specimens :— 

* Sound of soft muic. [sie] enters 
a grate Number of Saviges. They 
Dance for some time. then the sound 
of the muic. thay all start. And 
run as if thay ware a going Out. 
thay all come down the Stage liscin- 
ing. Andsomein a fright. (Sounds 
as if of the music again as from the 
clouds). Thay all run out in a 
fright, then enters again with there 
nabors. Thay here the muic 
louder thay all start. runs of in Di 
front Parts of the wood ete. ete.’ 

‘Stella, the godess of the iland 
is lett down in the clouds with a 
grand chorus of the Qupits. she 
as a Qupit on each side of her ete.’ 

This work does not seem remark- 
able for anything except an inge- 
nuity of spelling which beats the 
best things of the kind in Punch. 

In an anonymous opera called 
Maria, the claims of nature and 
sentiment are thus eloquently 
pleaded, against the hard maxims 
of a low and conventional mo- 
rality :— 


Strewarp. Sir, I am very glad tosee you returned in such good Health. 


A want your presence much. 


Manrevis. Why, what's the matter? 
Srewarp. You are Lord of the Manor, and can alone support me in 


enforcing the Laws. 


Mangquis. When have I ever failed in that duty ? 


Alas my Hart has 


but too severely bled from acting with rigour to those that I love the most 


tenderly.’ 
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{ January, 


Srewarp. There is a pair of ignorant shepherds who live together in 


the valley in open shame. 
the Laws of Ms 


I cannot get them separated—they laugh at 
arriage and good Order. 


Marauis. This is most natural if it were legal. 

Srewarp. But I trust, Sir, as it is destructive to Decency and all order 
in society, that you will prevent its continuing. * * + 

Marquis. He must be a happy fellow indeed, this Collin ! 

Srewarp. Ah, my Lord, they laugh at my threats: they shun the 


village, and live only for each other. 


Marauis. They are Right. 


But I must separate them. 


For now I am convinced in social Love 


alone true Happiness is to be found: oh, had I sooner thought thus, my 
beloved Maria had never lost her peace of mind and reason. My curst 


Ambition. 


My aim to make her rich, made me force her to resign the 


object of her Affection, and has involved her in a degree of anguish which 
has rendered the gentle girl thus distracted ! 


A considerable number of these 
pieces are accompanied by letters 
from the authors, intended to pro- 
pitiate the managerial mind in fa- 
vour of their first attempts. These 
letters must often have saved 


Sheridan the trouble of reading the 
We give a specimen :— 
‘ An Invocation 
By 
A Lover of Literature 
most humbly Inscribed 
t 


play. 


0 
R. B. Sheridan, Esqr. 

‘Pardon, most worthy sir! my 
assurance, and presumption, in thus 
daring to employ my pen, and ad- 
dressing its production to yourself 
—But to be brief, (as I detest the 
fawning of the sycophant, or flattery 
of the hypoerie) I firsi box the 
favour of your patience not to be 
stimulated by my youth, as such I 
am whose brow has not yet wintered 
nineteen seasons; but give me a 
candid and impartial reading, by 
which you will be convinced how 
scanty my Education; I therefore 
need say no more than my parents 
could not afforda more liberal one.— 
But ever being fond of reading, it at 
length inspired me with a thirst for 
Literature, and an extensive know- 
ledge in the classics,—it is this alone 
spur’d my ambition, and induced me 
to transmit the labour of my leisure 
hours (which are no more than 1} 
hours about 4 times a week) to you, 


being satisfy’d should it come before 
a public audience it could not meet 
a cooler reception than one the pro- 
duce of a celebrated author.—yet 
think not my ambition swells (like 
the frog in the fable) to imagine you 
will pronounce it worthy of repre- 
sentation,—no—’twould sufficiently 
feed my vanity can you but say one 
thing the least in its favour ;—and 
my only hope is it will so far meet 
with your approbation (making the 
exceptions and allowances) to pre- 
vail on your generosity to bestow 
some trifle whereby I may trim the 
lamp of my genius, and by illumi- 
nating my abillities, be able to ex- 
press my gratitude, and satisfy you 
for your kind patronage (should 
T be so fortunate as to obtain it) 
in a piece more worthy of your 
notice. 

At present let me ask my only 
boon, nor let me ask in vain—in- 
dulge my ambition so far as to 
honour me with a line stating your 
opinion of the following work—and 
if it is not too troublesome, I would 
request it in course of ten days. 

‘I am, most worthy sir 

‘ Your most devoted Servant 
‘T. M. K. 

‘ To be left at the bar of the Chapter 
Coffee House, St. Paul's Church- 
yard.’ 

After this letter, which occupies 
the fly-leaf, follows the Prologue, 
which commences thus :— 


Your Favour! to ask in behalf of his cheer, 
Of which I shall give you a short bill of fare : 


He’s cull’d it from neither Nature or Art, 
Nor did Classic Knowledge ever impart 
One sentence within this studious mart. 
Tis Genius (my friends), as lent her aid, 


Her ’ssistance she’s lent, but now she’s afraid 
Lest your's be deny’d! and his prowess—stay’d. 








1859.) 


The play, thus introduced, is 
without doubt full of riches for the 
laughter-loving; but we have not 
permitted ourselves to look further 
into it. 

Of the opera without a title, 
which three of the friends of Charles 
Lamb—namely, Mr. Justice Tal- 
fourd, Mr. Moxon, and Mr. Peter 
George Patmore—have allirmed to 
be in his handwriting, we will not 
undertake to say much. The last- 
named gentleman speaks of it as 
‘unquestionably Lamb’s first sub- 
stantive production.’ He writes— 
‘ Of the existence of this drama not 
one of Lamb's friends (myself in- 
eluded), was aware until after his 
death. Unfortunately, I am not 
able to account, even by remote 
conjecture, for this latter cireum- 


First Camp-roLLowEer. Why 
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stance, though Lamb was the last 
person in the world to keep a secret, 
especially his own. This, however, 
only renders the drama still more 
an object of literary interest and 
curiosity, considering that its au- 
thenticity is placed beyond question 
by every portion of it, even to the 
muinutest alterations, erasures, etc., 
being in his own handwriting—a 
hand that is too peculiar to be mis- 
taken by any one.’ 

We repeat that the bulk of this 
piece bears no resemblance what- 
ever to the other writings of Lamb. 
There is, however, an Elia-like touch 
here and there, which redeems the 
piece from an utter absence of in- 
ternal evidence as to its authorship. 
For example— 


, sergeant, do you know that this 


eribbidge-faced hussey here says that she’s as much my husband's lawful 


wife as I am. 
dence! 


life P 


Seconp Camp-FroLLowERr. Your husband? That’s good camp impu- 
Did I not carry his knapsack all the last German war. 
Besides, can there be so good a proof as his beating me every day o 


f his 


This lady sustains her own and Lamb’s characteristic views of married 


love by a subsequent apostrophe— 
to!’ 


Concerning O’Keefe’s She's 
Eloped, of which this collection 
contains probably the unique copy, 
the following notices occur in that 
dramatist’s Recollections (vol. ii. 
P- 353» ete.) :— 

‘For the first time in my life, I 
ventured at Drury Lane. I brought 
out there a five act comedy, She's 
Eloped, which was acted one night, 
and this was the last appearance of 
my muse before an English public. 

* The comedy of She's Eloped, as 
I originally wrote it, and as altered 
by me and acted, were nearly dis- 
tinct pieces. I was forced to cut 
out, mangle, and change whole 
characters and incidents. Joln 
Bannister, who did ‘ Plodden,’ re- 
marked to me, “‘ This was a good 
character when I first got it, but 
now I can make nothing of it.” A 
celebrated author wrote a prologue 
for She's Eloped; but it talked 
of Homer, poverty and blindness ; 
and though it paid very pretty 
compliments to my productions, 
the proud pang of a wounded spirit 
came Over me, and at the last re- 


‘What, you shabby dog—to dare to strike a woman you're not married 


hearsal I peremptorily forbad its 
being spoken.’ 

The next thing that comes to 
hand is a musical piece, in French, 
called Les Lvénemens Imprévus, 
Opéra comique, musique de Grétry 
et Pasiello. We remember to have 
read, in the Philobiblon Miscel- 
Janies, an amusing account, by M. 
Van de Weyer, of Englishmen who 
have written in French. Thomas 
Hales, or Thomas d’ Hele, as he was 
called in France, being the most 
remarkable, as having achieved a 
classical position in the most French 
of all departments of French litera- 
ture, namely, the light drama of 
society. One of this writer's pieces, 
for which Grétry composed music, 
is called Les Evénemens Imprévus, 
but we have not been able to get a 
sight of a published copy or of 
Hale’s handwriting, so as to deter- 
mine whether this MS. is his 
authorship, and if so, his autograph. 
It differs partially from M. Van de 
Weyer’s description, as far as we 
can recal it; but in style it com- 
pletely answers to that which it was 
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considered so surprising that an 
Englishman should attain, No- 
thing, for example, can be more 
completely French in its light but 
real beauty than the following 
words, sung by a girl about to meet 
her lover :— 

Quelle contrainte ! 

Je vais le voir! 

Ah! quelle crainte 

Vient m’émouvoir. 

Celui que j’aime 

Va me parler ; 

Mon trouble extreme 

Me fait trembler. 


The MS. is unaccompanied by 
any letter or memorandum to indi- 
cate how it came into Sheridan’s 
hands. 

Besides the autograph copy of 
the Wedding Day, there are two 
acts of another comedy, without 
title, in the handwriting of Mrs. 
Inchbald; and as far as we have 
read—which is not much—in her 
graceful and genial spirit. The 
MS. has elaborate corrections 
and numerous additions, chiefly 
in the form of songs, which ap- 
pear to have been written a good 
while afterwards, the bulk of the 
MS. being in a much stiffer and 
younger hand than the additions, 
which are exactly in the hand of the 
Wedding Day. The following song 
is one of the additions :— 


(January, 


When they ask you ‘why’ you love, 
Name not once the brilliant eye, 

Though it shine like stars above ; 
But say thus: ‘I know not why.’ 


Name not lips, nor breath, nor cheek, 
Though all others they outvie ; 
But, when ladies reasons seek, 
Still repeat—‘ I know not why.’ 


He loves not that love explains : 
Nameless beauties wake the sigh; 
And he truly love maintains, 
Who still, loves—yet ‘ knows not 
why.’ 


There is the last act of another 
ro which strikes us as most pro- 

ably from the same pen. The style 
is Mrs. Inchbald’s, and here and 
there an ordinary female hand- 
writing suddenly, and for a line or 
two, acquires the masculine boldness 
and peculiar character of the hand 
of the ‘Wedding-Day.’ A song, to 
the tune of ‘Drops of Brandy,’ 
begins 


Life’s a horrible thing, 

It is a most dreadful invention; 
I wish there was for living 

Some honourable prevention. 


As a ‘work of art,’ one of the 
queerest productions we ever met 
with is a sort of pantomimie dra- 
matization of Hogarth’s ‘ Rake’s 
Progress.’ This extremely illegiti- 
mate drama thus opens : 


Enter Vice. 


Recitative. Deck’d in the gaieties of thoughtless joy, 
Let jocund laughter in each orbit beam ; 
In mirth alone I passing time employ, 
Attune my voice, and pleasure is the theme. 
The flowery maze of pleasure is divine, 
And mortals bow at Vice’s dazzling shrine. 


Enter Vintvet. 


Vice. But Virtue comes !—offends my sickening eye! 


[Virtue touches the scene, and a transparency of Hogarth 
appears, with a scroll in his hand, on which is inscribed 
‘The Rake’s Progress.’ } 


And Hogarth, moral painter, too, I see! 
In dark oblivion shall thy semblance lie! 
Hogarth and Virtue ‘re enemies to me. 


[Approaches to destroy the transparency. 


Virtve. Forbear, forbear! 


By Hogarth is portray’d 


The fate of those thy precepts have betray’d. 


Air. 


Tune ‘Mary's Dream.’ 


Beware, nor lured by Vice’s arts, 
A moment listen to her wiles ; 












Sheridan’s ‘Ixion.’ 


He who from Virtue’s path departs, 
In seas of trouble she beguiles, &c. 


[A loud knocking at street-door. 


Enter starved maid O. P. 


She goes across so slow that the knocking increases. Just 
before she gets to the door, it is burst open by Rake, a 
youth from college, followed by Attorney, Upholsterer, 
and Clown, ec. ¥e.] 


Opening at random a piece in handwriting very like Peake’s, we find a 


song, of which these lines are part : 


Gaily to churchthe lovers trot ; 
She rode her Bill behind ; 

But the bride, who had an asthma got, 
Sneez’d, cough’d, dropp’d down, and died. 

Now sorely grieved did Biily sit, 
To see his wife a corse ; 

Says he, ‘I'll suicide commit, 
If some one holds my horse. 

‘T'll not,’ quoth he, ‘ outlive my wife !’ 
And oft I’ve heard it said, 

That he’d have ta’en his precious life 
Had he not been afraid.’ 


The piece of greatest interest in 
the collection, as far as we have 
examined it, appears to be ‘ Ixion,’ 
which Moore, in his Life of Sheri- 
dan, quotes from, and states to have 
been the joint composition of Sheri- 
dan and Halhed, and to have formed 
the first sketch of the ‘Critic.’ 
Mecore states that the whole of the 
mythological burlesque which was 
to have formed the play within the 
play was written by Halhed. The 
copy before us is, however, entirely 
in Sheridan’s hand, and it is evi- 
dently an earlier copy than that 
from which Moore gave extracts; 
for in the latter the form which the 
piece finally assumed is largely de- 
veloped, whereas in the copy we 
have access to, the framework, which 
constitutes the bulk of the ‘ Critic,’ 
is only foreshown in a marginal sen- 
tence or two evidently added after 
the complete composition of the 
burlesque, which is certainly not 
wholly by Halhed, for the MS. 
before us, which is in Sheridan’s 
hand, contains innumerable 
rections and interlineated passages 


cor- ~ 


also in his hand. We do not 
quote from this or the other MS. 
pieces of Sheridan, because they 
have already been described to the 
public. 

It seems likely enough that in the 
large majority of these pieces, which 
have never been examined by any 
one of competent dramatic informa- 
tion, several might be discovered to 
be of equal interest with any we 
have now noticed. It is as a collec- 
tion, however, that these MSS. are 
chiefly interesting. These one hun- 
dred and sixty pieces and parts of 
pieces—nearly all unacted and un- 
printed, most of them ‘rejected,’ 
many with managerial emendations, 
many others with letters and appeals 
from the authors, and all appertain- 
ing to the time and occasions of a 
single theatrical management, and 
that one of the most remarkable in 
the history of the modern English 
drama—form a body of MSS. which 
is of great interest while it is kept 
together, but of which the integral 
parts, if dispersed, would be of com- 
paratively trifling note. 
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MUSHROOMS. 


Boopa Vewy.—Nero. 


Then o’er a mushroomes head, 
Our table-cloth we spread, 


ERO’S diabolical sneer has been 
quoted by many a superficial 
gastronomer travelling on his sa- 
voury way, sicco pede so far as the 
groundis classical, when he has hailed 
the exquisite agaric or boletus that 
tickled his palate as ‘ the food of the 
Gods,’ without a thought that he 
was repeating the murderous im- 
perial sarcasm. You have only to 
open your Juvenal or Martial to 
find the boletus that helped to do 
the work springing up in the proper 
place.* Cesar’s mushroom, Amanita 
cesarea, as it is now called, has 
never, so far as we are aware, been 
found in our nook-shotten isle, 
though it occupied the choicest 
lace in the old Roman doletar, and 
is equally prized by the modern 
Italian Prince. Happy he who dis- 
covers the delicious esculent on 
British ground, if it blushes unseen 
thereon, as is by no means impos- 
sible. In any case it might be in- 
troduced in the form of its spores 
or of its spawn, and would be well 
worth the trouble. There is no 
reason why it should not flourish 
here, especially in our southern 
counties; and be it remembered 
that it is as wholesome as it is sapid, 
though it was made the vehicle, 
when spiced by Locusta, under the 
superintendence of Agrippina, for 
transmitting Claudius to the bourne 
whence there is no return even for 
descending emperors. Whether 
the Dutchman thinks of this when 
he calls the whole race of mushrooms 
Duyvel’s broot, or gives them that 


Song of the fairies. 
name in compliment to the Prince 
of darkness, who is a gentleman, 
and may be consequently regarded 
as eating of the richest, such as a 
rebel or two in an Irish stew,t you 
may determine according to your 
estimate of Dutch or Devilish taste. 
But it was in allusion to the cause 
of the deification of his uncle that 
Nero characterized the fungi which 
carried him to Olympus, Spapa 
Gcév. Playful tiger! The dutiful 
son, to make way for whom she had 
sent his royal relation down the 
facile descent, hurled his mother to 
join him. The meeting of Dido and 
Aineas in the shades could hardly 
have been pleasant, but that of 
Claudius and Agrippina in Tartarus 
will be a subject for the next Dante 
or Beckford who shall arise to 
realize hell, When it came to 
Nero’s turn to go down, after feast- 
ing his eyes on the followers of Him 
whose kingdom was not of this 
world, in their blazing tunice mo- 
leste—savage raillery that—and 
loaded with a hecatomb of murders, 
the party must have been complete. 
No eternally fire-encircled hearts in 
the Hall of Eblis could have burnt 
sharper, or glowed with greater 
anguish. Listen to the prophet :— 


Hell from beneath is moved for thee, 
to meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth 
up the dead for thee, even all the chief 
ones of the earth ; it hath raised up from 
their thrones all the kings of the nations. 

All they shall speak and say unto thee, 
Art thou also become weak as we ? art 
thou become like unto us? 


* Vilibus ancipites fungi ponuntur amicis, 
Roletus domino, sed qualem Claudius edit, 
Ante illum uxoris, post quem nil amplius edit. 
Juv. Sat. v. 1. 146. 


And again :— 


Minis ergo nocens erit Ayrippine 
Boletus : siquidem unius precordia pressit 
Iile senis, trenfulumque caput descendere jussit 
In ceelum, et long& manantia labra saliva. 


Ibid. Sat. vi. 1. 619. 


Mark the bitterness and contempt of the allusion to the apotheosis of the drivelling 


victim in the third and fourth last lines. 


There is scarcely a book of Martial’s epigrams without allusion to boleti. 


+ The Devil's Drive. 
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Thy pomp is brought down to the 
grave, and the noise of thy viols: the 
worm is spread under thee, and the 
worms cover thee. 


We are, unfortunately or fortu- 
nately—accordint to the medium 
through which advancing years are 
viewed—old enough to remember 
more than one scarcity; one, in 
articular, as severe, though not so 
asting, as that against which Joseph 
provided. Then, the Irish famine 
is fresh in the remembrance of 
many, and also the gratitude with 
which most generous English help 
was repaid, especially by the ‘ Ro- 
mans,’ who cannot resist their pro- 
pensity to make any Saxon—so the 
slang goes—assistance a stumbling 
stone of offence, even up to the hour 
in which we write. Even in ordi- 
nary years, if there be a partial 
failure in the potato crop, the poorer 
Milesians on the coast will tell you 
that they are driven to ‘dulse’ 
and other sea-ware that Neptune 
nourishes or casts upon the strand. 
The neighbouring sea may teem 
with the finest fish, but the Gael 
seldom takes kindly to fishing, ex- 
cept with a rod; and it is not extra- 
vagant to state that, in the autumn 
especially, thousands of pounds’ 
weight oftich, sapid, nutritious food, 
containing elements of fish and flesh, 
are left ungathered by a starving 
population, who suffer it to rot, 
through fear or prejudice. 

Ignorance is one of the greatest 
afflictions: she brings so many more 
in her train—and timidity is one of 
the foremost. Very far removed is 
this pusillanimous trembler from 
that wholesome caution which should 
guard the steps and regulate the 
acts of all who walk through the 
wilderness of this world. He whose 
narrow bigoted soul dares not 
think for itself, whether in matters 
of faith or in the ordinary events of 
life, must ever be a slave to the 
more potent spirit who possesses 
knowledge. Even if we descend to 
the consideration of the esculents 
necessary for our existence, we shall 
find that the intelligent and inde- 


Roman Revenue derived from Tax on Funghi. 





pendent man will fare sumptuously 
where the ignorant and prejudiced 
starve. And yet the majority of 
our Hibernian brethren hold the 
same faith with the dwellers in the 
city of the seven hills, which derives 
an annual revenue of some four 
thousand pounds sterling from the 
tax on Funghi—under a govern- 
ment, be it remembered, that con- 
demns our delicious field and down 
mushroom* to be thrown into the 
Tiber under an escort.t We should 
just like to see how long John Bull 
would stand being marched by the 

olice with his basket of snowy 

uttons or rosy-gilled expanded 
beauties, especially if they were his 
own gathering, to the Thames, the 
Avon, or the Humble, and seeing 
them ruthlessly consigned to the 
stream. Or fancy the same fry on 
by the banks of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi. If such arbitrary proceed- 
ings did not kindle a bellum fungi- 
cum, there’s no snakes. 

Nor is this all. The Zspettore det 
Funghi has the power of fining and 
imprisoning those who break any of 
the regulations in fungus cases 
made and provided, and this potent 
officer is bound to make a weekly 
report to the TZribunale delle 
Grascie. 

But there is a well-worn and very 
true proverb touching dwellers in 
glass-houses and casters of stones. 
Protestant England is just as timid 
and peccant in this matter as her 
Roman Catholic sister. We write 
after a botanizing excursion in a 
rich and Jovely southern county, on 
a brilliant Octover day. The woods, 
the meadows, the hedge-rows, the 
waysides, the growing and fallen 
timber, were teeming with fungi of 
all hues and shapes, and of these 
between thirty and forty species 
were not only esculent, but well, 
some deliciously, flavoured and nu- 
tritious. There were the rich Boletus 
edulis, numbers of Agarics—delici- 
osus among ‘em, and the exquisite 
Agaricus procerus of some, colu- 
brinus of others, immortalized by 
the wittiest of wanton wags. Oh, 





* Agaricus campestris, and its varieties. 

+ One of the decisions of the Congregazione Speciale di Sanita, appointed in 
1837 by the Roman government, is that the stale funguses of the preceding day, — 
all bruised, mouldy, magotty, or dangerous ones (mufi, guasti, verminosi, velenosi) 
—and any specimen of the common mushroom (A. campestris), detected in any of 
the baskets, should be sent under an escort and thrown into the Tiber. 
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Punch—whom our soul loveth— 
how couldst thou fright the isle 
from its gastronomic propriety by 
that perfect personification of panic ? 
How couldst thou make each af- 
frighted guest start with ‘doom’ 
stamped on his features as the com- 
placent host explains to them that 
the delicious side dish of which they 
have been so freely partaking ‘1s 
not the common mushroom; it’s 
a large fungus called the Agaricus 
procerus? It grows solitary in 

edge Rows, is called Colubrinus, 
from the snake-like markings on its 
stem. The pileus is covered with 
scales, which are formed by the 
breaking up of the mud-coloured 
Epidermis aud — (General panic 
takes place.)’ It does, indeed. Oh, 
Pulicinellino squisitissimo, thou to 
whom an Empire and a Fungus are 
coequal, if thou hadst ever enjoyed 
this tall delight in the moment of 
projection from the hands of a chef 
or a cordon bleu, thou wouldst have 
tickled us othergates than thou 
didst. Oh, John Leech! much has 
thy magic pencil to answer for. 
That terror-stricken trio, and that 
characteristic sketch of our favourite 
tall agaric hanging on the wall of 
the dining-room, have kept back the 
fungus reform bill for years. If 
the guests had been supping with 
Lucrezia Borgia, and had just heard 
their sentence of death from her 
avenging murderous lips, they could 
not have been more perfect pictures 
of horror and despair. To be sure, 
they might have had some excuse 
for their ecstasy of fear. They 
might have heard of the deadly 
agaricus muscarius, that most lovely 
and most deleterious mushroom. 
Who that sees this beautiful species, 
brilliant with its jaieanaikamaen 
cap (reminding one of the hue of 
the once very rare orange cowry * 
in its finest state), starred with 
silvery downy tufts which age 
hardens into warts, as it strikes the 
eye by the wood-side, would fancy 
that it lures to delirium if not to 
destruction. Taste it not. You 
may as well eat of the insane root 
that takes the reason prisoner. Ask 
the Russ or him of Kamtschatka, or 
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the Koriar, who all use the moucho- 
more, as it is called, for intoxication, 
and worse purposes, whether the 

eat it fresh, dry, or make a hell- 
broth by immersing it in liquor 
made from the epilobium. See that 
Russian: he drinks the infernal 
draught. Now his eyes begin to 
roll; now convulsions seize on his 
limbs. He raves as the fever- 
stricken patient raves. 

Its votaries personify this diabo- 
lical agaric. If they are urged to 
suicide or crime, they declare that 
they obey its behests. Nay, to 
screw their courage to the sticking- 
place when they meditate assassina- 
tion, they stimulate themselves to 
murder with the moucho-more. 

Nothing, save the enemy of man 
—and even he is remarkable for 
politeness, and for helping people 
to have their way—is without 
some redeeming quality. The root 
and part of the stem of this bright- 
looking agaric, taken internally, in 
the shape of powder, is said to be 
efficacious in epileptic cases,f and 
when applied externally, to dissipate 
glandular enlargements, wens, and 
indolent tumours, and to heal ulcers. 
Among its baser uses, the juice 
salad on the walls and bed-posts 
of Neapolitan dwellings and Angli- 
can sea-side lodging-houses, may 
shield you from the attacks of the 
Cuirassiers, and even put to flight 
the Voltigeurs, the Scotch Greys, 
andthe entomo-population samen, 
flat-bodied or rotund. If all tales 
be true, none of the parasitical 
troops, heavy or light, quartered on 
man as the consequence of the Fall, 
can stand before this sweeping 
router. When you are at home 
suffering from a plague of flies— 
and a wound from a fly, especially 
if it have previously fed on putrid 
flesh, has been followed by death— 
the juice of this fungus infused in 
milk will summarily deliver you 
from their persecution. You will 
soon see them on their backs; and 
this mode of riddance is equally 
certain and far more humane than 
* Catch ’em alive, O.’ 

The varieties of Agaricus mus- 
carius, so called from its anti-mus- 


* Cyprea aurora. 
+ Dose, half a scruple to a scruple, to be taken three times a day in water, or 
—and this has been held to be the best form—a dram in vinegar once a day. 
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carian property, are numerous. No 

less than ten are recorded by the 

Botanical Doctor who has been 

handed down to us in choice equivo- 

cal verse :— 

When man, the human plant, goes to 
decay, 

And all his bloom and vigour fade away. 

Though strange to tell, yet ’tis a certain 
thing 

He gains redoubled strength by Wither- 
ing. 

But we are not going to inflict 
upon you a treatise on Fungi. Their 
name is legion, and every industri- 
ous collector seems to add a cohort. 
You may arrive at a notion of the 
numbers of this army of upstarts by 
listening to Fries, who, within the 
a of a square furlong, found two 
thousand species, when the same 
area only afforded four hundred and 
twenty ne plants and 
four hundred and thirty lichens and 
algz. Questionable things, those 
lichens and alge. A well-known 
President of the Linnean Society* 
has placed it upon record that 
Lichina pygmea, when it grows 
under water, is an alga, but that, 
when it is above water, it is a lichen. 
Fear not: you are not to be bored 
by systems, natural or artificial. 
For them you must go to Linneus, 
Persoon, Link, Nees von Esenbeck, 
Fries, and Greville. You are only 
going, if so disposed at the proper 
season, to take canbe or autumnal 
walk with us in the pastures, over 
the bracing downs, by hedge-row 
elms, or in the quiet teeming woods 
of Britain, where, if you have eyes 
and krioWhow to use them, you may 
find from forty to fifty succulent, 
sapid, nutritious species—to say 
nothing of varieties, with all the 
elements of nutrition, osmazome in- 
cluded. 

What osmazome? Why that is 
the juice obtained from the flesh of 
the ox—essence of gravy. 

Yes, Madam: a sensible rustic, 
who had overcome his prejudices, 
and whom we met with a handker- 
chief full of these rich esculents, 
said, pointing to his prize, ‘ there’s 
as much provand here as in two 
pounds of steak,’ and he was right. 

Some of the race are, to be sure, 
deadly enough, and make a suitable 
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garland to frame Teniers’ ‘ Witch;’ 
her at the cauldron, we mean, as 
stomach-turning as the rig-woodie 
hags among which ‘Cutty Sark’ 
shone a fallen star of the first 
magnitude, a souple, strang Scotch 
Venus shot from her sphere—not 
her rushing from the place paved 
with good intentions, with all its 
hounds after her, and her lap full of 
charms. 

There is Amanita verna, for ex- 
ample, a few grains of which, not- 
withstanding its fresh, innocent 
name, will kill a dog. 

But the quantity of wholesome, 
nutritious, relishing vegetable meat 
and shell-fish which is left to rot, or 
is consumed by the fly-maggot, is 
immense. Take up one of the 
larger species in a state of decom- 
position, and you will find it exhaling 
the odour of putrid flesh or fish, and 
swarming with ‘gentles’ which 
would find favour in the eyes of 
many a humble disciple of old 
Izaak. The facetious song of im- 
possible platitudes tells, among 
— morsels of heavy pleasantry, 
that 


Boiled salmon does not grow on trees, 


which is very true ; but it is equally 
true that something very like 
oysters, or muscles, or cockles does, 
and that your gastronomic Italian 
will char his hazel or elm fallen 
wood, and water it to elicit a crop 
of molluscous-flavoured fungi, which 
make a delicious fry or stew. The 
common Puff-ball,t which we de- 
spise and kick over as worthless or 
worse, is so highly esteemed at 
Rome that small baskets of it are 
sent as most acceptable presents to 
the rich and powerful, and not un- 
frequently do duty for a fee with 
the influential advocate. If a mo- 
dern Roman have the luck to find 
the dark green fairy ring in his own 
garden or field, where he is safe from 
trespassers, spangled with these 
earth-gems, he leaves them rooted 
and cuts slices from them for his 
daily frittwra, fresh and fresh, as 
long as they last. The peasant, in 
many places, not only grows fat 
upon fungi in the season, but ac- 

uires many a comforting coin by 
the sale of the superfluity, either 





* Sir James Smyth. 
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fresh or dried, in which last con- 
dition, and under the name of 
Funghi di Genoa, they extract no 
smal sum from the pocket of the 
Anglican Dives, whose chef requires 
them to flavour hissoups and entrées, 
though the very same condiments 
are left to perish here unregarded 
in the fields and woods and the 
waysides. 

f he was a bold man who first 
ate an oyster, he may not be un- 
worthy of the name of a bold 
Englishman who has, contrary to 
all friendly warning, and in spite of 
almost universally strong prejudice, 
eaten what the vulgar wise, lofty 
and low, call toadstools, and the 
conceited, starving, rural pauper 
calls ‘ pison.’ ‘ You beant gwaying 
to eat them? Them’s _pison.’ 
Answer, ‘yes, I am,’ and you will 
be regarded by the hawbuck with 
the vacant look of superiority which 
characterizes profound ignorance 
when it attempts an air of sagacity 
not unmingled with contempt, and 
a Burleigh shake of the head, which 
implies that you ought to be cared 
for in some lunatic asylum. 

Nor is the indiscriminating rich 
glutton a whit less silly and con- 
temptibly contemptuous when, in- 
capable of appreciating the exquisite 
flavour of mushrooms, he vilipends 
the steaming dish which contains 
them stewed to a nicety, without 
lemon juice oracid,and sliionmle 
their own appetizing aroma, or that 
other which perfumes the room with 
them stuffed. ‘ I never eat funguses,’ 
says gobbling Gastripheres, with his 
third plate of roast pork, sage and 
onions before him; ‘ never.’ On he 
goes; on, on, on; gorging himself 
till the presence of the stilton cuts 
off the oupplies, and leaves him 
wearied with mastication, but not 
satiated. See how he scoops out all 
the ‘ blue-viny’ for himself, leaving 
the unripe crudity for his friends, 
and utterly unconscious that he is 
making an extensive fungus-bed of 
his stercoraceous stomach, Will 
you never, Gastripheres, see the 
difference between a Gourmand and 
a Gourmet? No, you never will, 
for though Fortune has given you 
riches, Nature has denied you the 
gift of delicate and distinguishing 
gustatory nerves, and you cram, 
gourmand that you are, accordingly, 
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your chief gratification being in dis- 
tension, for which you will suffer 
accordingly. Notwithstanding all 
the slang and slander about ‘ epi- 
curism,’ you will find, to your cost, 
that the Gourmand dies while the 
Gourmet lives. 

We confess to a weakness for 
fungi. We began early. When 
staying, in our youth, with a relation 
as good a seaman as ever walked 
deck, who had come to an anchor 
in a goodly park, and accompanied 
by a nearer and dearer one rather 
younger than ourselves, we found, 
during our early morning walk, 
some magnificent ‘toadstools,’ cry- 
ing ‘come, eat us,’ from beneath 
the shadow of a stately cedar. Our 
fungus education had then been 
neglected, and we knew not what 
they were. But both of us had good 
noses—noses to be depended on by 
Archeus, and which have never 
raised his bile yet. We smelt and 
gathered, carried our acquisitions 
to the house, and requested that we 
might have them broiled for break- 
fast. ‘Poison,’ said the butler; 
* toadstools,’ cried the cook. We 
persisted, with that gentle but sus- 
tained obstinacy which, if not carried 
too far, is sure to carry the day in 
the long run, The master of the 
house was appealed- to: he remon- 
strated, but we remained unshaken. 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ [never denied any 
guest what he fancied, and my liouse 
or grounds could furnish, and I am 
not going to begin with you. You 
shall have your wish; but, mind, I 
wash my hands of it, and you will 
never see the sunset.’ We quietly 
and reverently made answer, ‘that 
must be as it shall please heaven.’ 
The ‘toadstools’ were broiled, de- 
liciously broiled by an accomplished 
cordon bleu, and set before us on a 
hottest of dishes, from which they 
were transferred, in a_ burning- 
mouth state, to the hottest of plates. 
We each ate two, and as the caps 
were some six inches in diameter, 
had, with the aid of a limb or two of 
broiled pheasant, a sufficiently satis- 
fying breakfast. Most excellent 
were the ‘ toadstools,’ and certainly 
more easy of digestion than the 
common mushroom, especially that 
of artificial cultivation. When we 
began to go a little deeper into the 
matter, we discovered that these 
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delicious ‘toadstools’ were fine 
specimensof the delicately-flavoured 
and most wholesome Boletus edulis, 
so frequent in the autumn in or near 
our woods and by our waysides. 
Later in life, and when staying 
with another relation in the West of 
England, we found the Agaricus 
georgit, or Horse-mushroom as it 
is called in some countries, pro- 
scribed as poisonous, and vindic- 
tively and contumeliously kicked 
about and destroyed accordingly. 
Accompanied by the same relative 
who stuck by us in the Boletus ex- 
periment, we came in the midst of 
a meadow upon two fully expanded 
specimens, standing five or six 
inches high,and crowned with snowy 
pilei as large as the crown of a hat. 
The gills, which in the unexpanded 
or button state are pallid, were of a 
beautiful rosy pink, and as this 
agaric is much more tender and full 
of flavour in the expanded state, we 
would recommend you, if you find 
it in the young or button stage, to 
keep the mushroom till the cap ex- 
pands, as it will, if kept in a moist 
lace, not too cold, even when cut. 
ut it is better, if you can do so 
with propriety, to cut up a small 
piece of turf whereon it grows, put 
it in a sheltered place of safety in 
the open air, and leave it to develop 
itself to its full proportions on its 
native soil. You may pursue this 
plan with the common mushroom 
and other edible fungi growing on 
the ground, making, by the colloca- 
tion of the separate pieces of nursin 
turf, a natural mushroom bed. 
whence you can supply your table 
at your pleasure. And remember 
that a fresh-cut mushroom gives out 
a higher aroma and is more whole- 
some thanastaleone. The chemical 
components are so varied, that it is 
no wonder that when the combina- 
tion is dissolved by advanced decom- 
position, the wholesome should be- 
come unwholesome. Not that you 
may not keep mushrooms for several 
days without much injury or danger. 
Indeed, if a stew should be over- 
looked in the multitude of entrées, 
or only slightly infringed, you will 
find it, if kept in a cool dry place, 
very good on the next day, especially 
if you shake a little pepper on it 
before you put it away, and if no 
acids have been squeezed in, as the 





: Agaricus Georgii. 
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French are especially apt to do: 
but with all due submission to that 
nation of cooks, mushrooms should 
never be affronted by acids, or any- 
thing that interferes with their own 
exquisite aroma, except a little 
Pepper and salt. 
ell, we carried our Georgian 
Agarics to the house. The usual 
protest followed with the usual 
result, and as every one protested 
that he or she would not touch a 
morsel for the world, and as we were 
not sure that we should find more 
in this critically perfect state, we 
contented ourselves with one which 
made a good dish for two. Admi- 
rably dressed it was, according to 
our favourite receipt, and we cleared 
the dish in spite of persevering 
wer of lethal consequences. 
e were received with anxious in- 
quiries next morning, at the general 
breakfast table, for which we were 
well appetized, and some surprise 
was expressed at our escape. That 
day we had the other mushroom 
similarly treated, and one or two 
expressed a desire ‘just to taste 
what it waslike.’ They tasted, and 
were overcome by the seductive 
charm diffused over the gratified 
palate. Afterthis trial George’s Aga- 
ric became the object of such special 
favour, that its introducers were 
forced to look sharp for their share. 
Upon such occasions never im- 
portune the other guests to try the 
doubted dish. If an omnivorous 
one should be induced to try, and 
the heterogeneous mass which he 
has devoured should disagree with 
him, the indigestion will assured] 
be laid on that ‘ cursed dish of toad- 
stools,’ of which he was tempted to 
eat. He may have made his stomach 
an arena for all the conflicting ali- 
ments of a copious, well imagined, 
and well executed dinner, cramming 
sweets upon savouries, and pouring 
upon them as much ale or porter, 


Rhenish, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese wine, as he could 
honestly come by, but you and 


the ‘ toadstools’ will have the credit 
of the ensuing intestine commotion, 
as the grape was charged with the 
alderman’s fit of the gout. 

What do you mean by ‘the 
grape P” 

If you never heard of the charge, 
know that we allude to the Alder- 
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manic reflections, after indulging 
with giant appetite in a promiscuous 
onslaught at a city feast. ‘Oh!! 
most extraordinary! It can’t be 
the turtle, for I always take three 
plates; nor the Glo’ster salmon, 
smelts, and cucumber. It can’t be 
the lobster cutlets, nor the cro- 
quettes, nor the chicken quenelles 
and truffles, nor any of the other 
entrées, for I know who made them. 
Nothing could be more prime and 
wholesome than the haunch, and I 
was only helped three times. The 
grouse and woodcocks were perfect, 
and nothing could be better than 
the trifle, the jellies, the souflée, and 
the iced pudding. I drank nothing 
but nena hock, champagne, hermi- 
tage, claret cup, madeiraand sherry 
at dinner, with of course my glass of 
Bass with my stilton. I stuck to 
Port and Claret afterwards. I have 
been always used to cool my mouth 
with ices at the dessert. I can’t 
think what it can have been. Oh, I 
remember—fool that I was, it always 
disagrees with me—I took a grape.’ 

Return we to our Georgian agaric, 
which makes first-rate ketchup, as 
the Londoners have now found out, 
and baskets of it are pitched and 
sold in Covent Garden market for 
that purpose, though rusticus still 
kicks and knocks them to fragments 
in more counties than one. 

Well, but how are the poor of 
this country to know the esculent 
from the deleterious fungi? The 
question may be answered by 
another, Scotch fashion: how did 
the foreign peasant come to know 
the difference? Some pinching 
dearth may have taught the first 
foreign adventurer, guided by his 
olfactory sense, to make the trial, 
and such knowledge soon spreads, 
and is handed down. Of the thou- 
sands of bushels of the common 
or true mushroom as it is called— 
agaricus campestris—and its va- 
nieties, gathered by men, women, 
and children, how seldom is any 
mistake made in the species? Now 
and then, but very rarely, the Hedge 
mushroom may creep in with its 
colicky pains ; but it is easily dis- 
tinguished from the real wholesome 
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delicacy by its taller stem, darker 
coloured gills, somewhat pointed 
cap, and much greater lightness in 
comparison with its bulk. 

It is true that besides occasional 
poisonings by deleterious species, 
fatal cases sometimes occur among 
the poorer classes in England after 
eating largely of the true mushroom, 
Almost every foreign peasant is, in 
some degree, acook. Your British 
Prize labourer, who is rewarded, for 
a long life of toil and virtue dragged 
on with the help of nine shillings a 
week, by a coarse coat and continua- 
tions, or a sovereign, and whose 
culinary powers, or rather those of 
his helpmate, seldom rise higher 
than the preparation of an occasional 
rasher, or a pudding of all sorts with 
more potatoes than meat in it, to 
vary on Sundays and high festal 
days the all but eternal bread and 
cheese, will sometimes gorge him- 
self and his with great coarse ‘flaps,’ 
as he calls them, grown in some oe 
reeking meadow. <A foreigner mas- 
ticates, a bold Briton is given to bolt 
his solid food, when he can get it, 
in square inches, like Dominie 
Sampson, and occasionally makes a 
dinner for the penny-a-liner, who 
records the ‘Death by choking.’ 
The greedily devoured, worse than 
half-cooked flaps ‘lie hard in his 
stomach,’ as our good old nurse used 
to say. He might as well have 
swallowed square inches of cork, 
and he dies of indigestion. 

What could have induced the 
bard beloved by the ‘ murdered 
Surrey’ to enthrone the toad on the 
cellular seats which rise rapidly as 
an exhalation, unless popular error 
induced him to place the bloated 
reptile on that bad emineuce,* is a 

uestion to be asked. It is true 
that it has been stated in sober 
prose—that is as sober as Italian 
prose can be—that the toads have 
actually been seen in the couniry 
to which we have consigned our 
younger Rose of England, sweltering 
on their aforesaid stools. How its 
crawling limbs can enable it to 
mount its bloated bulk on the desi- 
derated throne, is a problem which 
none but a Frouveur may solve. The 


Se 


* The grisly todestool grown there mought I see, 
And loathed paddocks lording on the same. 
Faery Queen. 
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active frog might vault on the well- 
developed tabular caps of the agarics, 
or on the gently-rounded outspread 
tops of the bo/eti at a bound, and we 
can well understand how the smooth 
frigid surface of the pileus, gemmed 
with dewdrops, while the clear cold 
moon is shining, would be very 
grateful to the absorbing ventral 
skin of the agile assessor. Your 
frog has been compared to the 
water-cooling Alcarazas for absorp- 
tion and transudation. Dr. Town- 
on’s frogs Damon and Musidora— 
Shade of Thomson !—absorbed half 
their own weight in water in half 
an hour, and in a few hours nearly 
their entire weight. This power is 
absolutely necessary for the frog’s 
existence. ‘The proper balance of 
vitality is kept up by the regulation 
of the liquid absorbed. In propor- 
tion as the external heat is more or 
less intense, the transpiration is 
more or less active. The animal 
resists the heat so long as the 
moisture which it has absorbed is 
not exhausted. When the loss of 
the moisture taken up can no longer 
be repaired by a fresh absorption of 
enid, the frog perishes. Our own 
Reynolds has placed Puck on the 
mushroom, as if it had sprung upas 
the especial sext of the light, airy, 
piquant sprite: but a toad—no. 
After all, may not the lethal cha- 
racter of some of the fungi have 
acquired for them, in Germany at 
least, Zodé, as the first half of their 
name? The Florentine artist, in his 
horrible work, portraying, with 
loathsome fidelity, all the hideous 
secrets of the grave, seems to have 
felt the difficulty of enthroning the 
toad on any of the fungi springing 
up om the festering remains, 
though he has placed it beneath the 
overshadowing pileus, sitting squat, 
like Yeh under an umbrella. 

But enough of the mortuary. 
Your modern Italian, though he 
does not object to a bit of the 
horrible by way of a whet, albeit he 
is not given savourer l’amertwme 
quite so much as his French ally 
(who, in his novels especially, never 
spares your nerves), like him is much 
more fond of festivals than funerals, 
or fasts either. Not that either of 
them cannot make his fast a pattern 
for a fish dinner at the ‘ Trafalgar,’ 
if Fortune has been kind to them. 


Certainly, if words are to he trusted 
—and the modern Gaul will tell you 
that words are things—both nations 
feel the full value of the fungus as 
an ornament for the table. The 
German and- Rusky are not less 
devoted admirers, but they want 
the enthusiasm of the Southern 
devotee. Such expressions as wn 
odore gratissimo, un parfum exquis, 
smack of the relish which they have 
left on the tongue that utters them. 

Nor were the ancient Italians 
less inclined to worship these 
delicie of the Fairy Rings. The 
Bilbilisian, who seems to have been 
as ready for any given quantity of 
good suppers as the Venusian was 
before him, is constantly haunted 
by the savoury reminiscence of 

Boleti. They spring up continually 
in his epigrams. You will find 
them in nearly a dozen of his bril- 
liancies. Of the estimation in which 
these delicious fungi were held, you 
will have proof, if you will turn to 
the forty-eighth Satire of the thir- 
teenth book, where Martial tells 
you that it is easy to send silver and 
gold, a cloak and a toga, but diffi- 
cult to send doleti. Then with what 
hearty good will does he pray that 
the gluttonous Cecilianus, who de- 
vours boleti solus, turbd spectante 
vocaté, may eat such an one as 
Claudius ate. 

By the way, there are not want- 
ing some who doubt the poisoning 
story, so far as Agrippina was per- 
sonally concerned. Some will have 
it that the deed was done in the 
Are of the Capitol when the Em- 
ae was feasting with the priests, 

y the eunuch Halotus, his taster. 
Certain it seems that he died under 
all the torturing symptoms of 
poison, and there is a dark story 
that the remedies administered were 
made the means of introducing a 
repetition of it into the imperial 
victim’s system. There can be no 
doubt that he was boletorum appe- 
tentissimus, and as little that he had 
sunk into the loss of memory that 
not unfrequently waits upon seni- 
lity. After the Tribune had done 
for the wanton wife—whom Juvenal 
has damned to everlasting fame in 
one fiery line—what her failing 
heart forbade her to do for herself, 
he was constantly inquiring why 
she did not come? He would im- 
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vite or rather command to come to 
his entertainments those whom he 
had capitally condemned—those to 
whom “ might go, but whom his 
own act had prevented from coming 
to him. We hold with those who 
assert that Agrippina, wearied with 
his drivellings, fearing his caprice 
and the fate of Messalina, and tak- 
ing advantage of his fondness for 
the dish, gave him the donne bouche. 

A nation whose neck is under the 
foot of one man, will lie quiet enough 
—for atime. He may be wise and 
good: he may, and, unless history is 
as worthless as one of Partridge’s or 
Moore’s old almanacks, very fre- 
quently is, a personification of evil 
and caprice. If you would read a 
grim piece of fun poked at the 
senate by one of ’em, read ‘a very 
pleasant and merrie History in 
Dion, in the life of Domitian.’ But 
you may not have Dion at hand, 
nor Peter de Loyer, whose quaint- 
ness has added to the raciness of 
the original :— 


After the victory had and gotten 
against the Gethes, the Emperour Do- 
mitian caused many shewes and tri- 
umphes to bee made, in signe and token 
of ioy : and amongst others, hee inuited 
publicly to dine with him, all sorts of 
persons, both noble, and vnnoble, but 
especially the Senators and Knights of 
Rome, to whom he made a feast in this 
fashion. Hee had caused a certaine 
house, of al sides to be painted black, 
the pauemét thereof was black, so like- 
wise were the hangings, or seelings, the 
roofe and the wals also black; and 
within it he had prepared a very low 
roomth, not vnlike a hollow vault or 
cell, ful of empty siedges orseats. Into 
this place he caused the Senators & 
knights, his ghests, to be broght, with- 
out suffering any of their Pages or at- 
tendants to enter in with them. And 
first of all, hee caused a little square 
piller to be set neere to every one of 
them, vpon the which was written the 
parties name sitting next it: by which 
there higed also a lamp burning before 
each seat, in such sort, as is vsed in 
Sepulchers. After this, there comes 
into this melancholicke and dark place, 
a number of yong Pages, with great ioy 
and merriment, starke naked, and spotted 
or painted all ouer with a die or colour, 
as black as Inke: who resembling these 
Spirits, called Manes, and such like 


* De Loyer or De Loter, De Spectris. 


London. 1605. 
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Idols, did leape and skip about those 
Senators and Knightes; who at this 
vnexpected accident, were not-a little 
frighted and afraid. After which those 
Pages sat thé downe at their feete, 
against each of them one, and there 
stayed, whilest certaine other persons 
(ordayned there of purpose) did execute 
with great solemnitie, all those cere- 
monies that were vsually fit and requisit 
at the Funerals, and exequies of the 
dead. This done, there came in others 
who brought and serued in, in blacke 
dishes and platters, diuers meats and 
viands, al coloured blacke; in such sort, 
that there was not any one in the place, 
but was in great doubt what would be- 
come of him, and thought himselfe 
vtterly vndone, supposing that he should 
haue his throate cut, onely to give plea- 
sure and content to the Emperour. 
Besides there was kept the greatest 
silence that could be imagined. And 
Domitian himselfe, being present, did 
nothing else but (without ceasing) speake 
and talke vnto them of murthers, death, 
and Tragedies. In the end the Em- 
perour having taken his pleasure of them 
at the full, he caused their Pages and 
Lackies, which attended them without 
the gates, to come in unto thé, & so 
sent them away home to their own 
houses, some in coches, others in Horse- 
litters, guided and conducted by strange 
& unknown persons: which gaue them 
as great cause of feare as their former 
entertainment. And they were no sooner 
arrived euery one to his own house, & 
had scant taken breath from the feare 
they had conceiued: but that one of 
their seruants came to tell them, that 
there were at the gates, certaine which 
came to speake with them from the Em- 
perour. God knows how this message 
made them strive: what excessuive la- 
mentations they made, and with how 
exceeding feares they were perplexed in 
their mindes : there was not any, no not 
the ‘hardiest of them all, but thought, 
that hee was sent for to be put to death. 
But to make short, In the ende, those 
which were to speake with them from 
the Emperour, came to no other pur- 
pose, but to bring them either a little 
piller of Siluer, or some such like vessell 
or peece of Plate, (which had beene set 
before them, at the time of their enter- 
tainment:) after which euery one of 
them had also sent unto him, for a pre- 
sent from the Emperour, one of those 
Pages that had counterfeyted those 
Manes or Spirits at the banquet; they 
being first washed and cleansed, before 
they were presented unto them.* 


Newly done out of French into English. 
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Though it was death to whisper a 
word against this precious state of 
things, it seems to be a law that the 
autocrat should heap insult upon 
injury till, at last, he becomes in- 
tolerable. The convocation for the 
decree of the Turbot-dish, and such 
frightful pleasantries as that which 

ou have just read, had their effect 
in Domitian’s case. It is in vain 
that the gag prevents the very name 
of liberty to be uttered, or a sigh of 
remonstrance to be breathed. You 
will be almost sure to see the gagger 
hoist with his own petard. If you 
hermetically seal the cover and 
spout of your tea kettle and set it 
a boiling, it must burst. 

But Tyrants, especially those of 
the mushroom class, can seldom be 
made to see the pit which they are 
digging for themselves. Kismet : 
it is fate. Nemesis may be slow, 
but she is sure. There is an old 
French caricature representing 
‘The First Citizen of the Age.’ 
There being no one else left for him 
to execute, Robespierre is executing 
the executioner. But the nation 
awoke from its terrible oppressive 
dream; and with a shout such as 
long-suffering outraged humanity 
only can raise, the sanguinary Dic- 
tator’s turn came at last. 

But we are getting sententious. 
Turn we to the patronized by Do- 
mitian and the rejected of Trajan. 
How Martial handles Ponticus. His 
penance done at the table of this 
curmudgeon, who kept all the good 
things for himself, is bitterly re- 
membered : 

Sunt tibi boleti: fungos ego sumo 
suillos,* 

How pathetically does he make the 

Boletaria lament the affront of 

being forced to bear little cabbages.t 


* Ep. iii, 60. 


Cicero at Supper. 


a SS 


+ Ib. xiv. ror. 
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Certainly one cannot suppose a 
greater indignity to these mush- 
room-dishes, which were made of 
silver or other valuable material. 
He cannot lampoon Lupus for his 
gift of the confined suburban 
rurality, which he had bestowed 
upon the poet, without impressing 
upon you the minuteness of the 
prediolum by the declaration that 
there was not room for a boletus 
to expand, a violet to open, or 
a cucumber to lie  straight.t 
Whether he is sneering at the os- 
tentatiously magnificent, mention- 
ing the self-denying but generous 
Papilus, who bestowed his good 
things upon his guests, lashing the 
niggard, or giving you a bill of fare 
containing all the delicacies of a 
choice Roman supper, the boleti are 
sure to appear. 

Matt. Prior must have taken a 
hint from the forty-fifth epigram of 
the third book, where Martial es- 
chews the feasts of the poetaster 
Ligurinus :§— 

Full oft doth Matt with Topaz dine, 

Eateth baked meats, drinketh Greek 
wine ; 

But Topaz his own worke rehearseth, 

And Matt mote praise what Topaz 
verseth. 

Now shure as Priest did e’er shrive 
sinner, 

Full hardly earneth Matt his dinner. 


Whether the Helvelle noticed by 
Cicero in his epistle to Gallus as 
among the causes of his ee 
after a grand augural supper hel 
at the house of See were 
olera minuta, as some commentators 
hold, or fungi, as others—in our 
opinion more correctly—think, may 
be an inquiry to amuse a leisure 
half hour when you have nothing 
better to do. Certain it is that 


t Ib. xi. 19. 


§ Fugerit an mensas Phebus coenamque Thyeste, 
Ignoro: fugimus nos, Ligurine, tuam. 
Illa quidem lauta est, dapibusque instructa superbis : 
Sed nihil omnino te recitante, placet. 
Nolo mihi ponas rhombum, mullumve bilibrem : 


Nec volo boletos, ostrea nolo: tace, 


Ep. iii. 45. 


|| Nam dum volunt isti lauti terra nata que lege excepia sunt in honorem 
adducere ; fungos helvellas, herbas omnes ita condiunt ut nihil possit esse suavius. 
Tn eas cum incidissem in cena augurali apud Lentulum, tanta me d:appoa arripuit, 
ut hodie primum videatur ccepisse consistere.—Cic. Fam. Ep. vii. a 

We suspect that the eloquent conviva did rather too much honour to the 


delicacies, 


Some editors place a comma between ‘fungos’ and ‘ helvellas,’ but if 


that be withdrawn we shall read fungos helvellas, as we read fungos suillos, and 


that, in our opinion, is the correct reading. 
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modern and learned botanists have 
used the term for a genus of mush- 
rooms not without reference to the 
best orator and letter writer of his 
age. All the fungi of this genus are 
innocuous, and Helvella crispa is 
excellent; but don’t confound it 
with H. lacunosa, which, though 
edible, is by no means so relishing. 
Hi. esculenta, as its name implies, is 
good food, but is nothing near so 
sapid as the delicious Morel (Mor- 
chella esculenta), with which it is 
often confounded in Sweden under 
the name of Stenmurkia, and in 
Germany under those of Gemeine 
Morchel, Stumpf Morchel, and Stock- 
morchel. You will find these Hel- 
velle growing on the earth, or on 
very wet wood, and most of them in 
the autumn. 
Though 

Ovid is the surest guide 

You can name to shew the way 

To any woman, maid or bride, 

Who resolves to go astray— 


the unfortunate Sulmonian can be 
philosophical enough in his more 
serious moments, and has preserved 
in the amber of his verse a good 
deal of ancient lore which might 
never have come down to us but for 
him. Some of us have been scan- 
dalized by the bold assertion of one 
set of archimages: that we sprang 
from a fish, and by that of another 
that we ‘descend’ from an Orang 
outang, and Voltaire disposes of 
both sets in his usual happy manner. 
But think of a theory that we derive 
our origin from fungi! And yet 
so held the Corinthian of old. Turn 
to the seventh book of the Meta- 
morphoses, and you will find, at the 
three hundred and ninety-first line, 
these words : 
Hic evo veteres mortalia primo 
Corpora vulgarunt pluvialibus edita 
fungis. 





. Quicunque ubique sunt, qui fuere, quique futuri sunt posthac 
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Plautus perhaps thought of this 
when he applied the term to the 
stupid, as it was indeed generally 
applied to dolts, as well as to the 
sears left behind by the boxer’s 
cestus. Open the Bacchides of the 
ancient Roman dramatist, and listen 
to the raving self-condemnation of 
Nicobulus in the first scene of the 
fifth act.* In the last scene of the 
last act of the Stiehus, Sagarinus, 
the other slave, alludes to the fungi 
in their proper character, and their 
fondness for showers. Toreturn to 
the luckless Sulmonian ;—who can 
look upon the simple picture of 
country life so truly drawn and 
beautifully coloured in the fourth 
book of the Fasti, without plea- 
sure.t It makes one long to take a 
basket and start for the meadows 
and downs after the ‘ mushiers,’ as 
some young, aye, and old friends, 
call ’em. 

Horace, it seems, did not. hold 
with the modern Italians as to the 
meadow mushrooms; for he writes 
in the fourth book of his second 
Satire— 


——Pratensibus optima fungis 
Natura est: aliis male creditur. 


Nor can there be any doubt that 
the mushroom of the well-drained 
meadow or the breezy down, ex- 
posed there to the showers, the 
dews, the healthful air, and all the 
meteoric agencies, is the most whole- 
some, though your modern Italian, 
as we have seen, throws it into the 
Tiber. Nay, more: he, whose 
terrible fertility of execration 
leaves Ernulphus far behind, winds 
up his catalogue of curses, when 
more than usually excited, by wish- 
ing that the cursee may die of a 
pratiolo. 

The Veronese recorder of the 
wonders of nature and art was not 


Stulti, stolidi, fatui, fungi, bardi, blenni, buccones, 
Solus ego omnes longe antedeo stultitia, et moribus indoctis. 


Perii. 


And again in the third scene of the second act, where the old man cries out— 
Adeon’ me fuisse fungum, ut qui illi crederem ! 
+ Hee modo verrebat stantem tibicine villam : 
Nunc matris plumis ova fovenda dabat. 
Aut virides malvas, aut fungos colligit albos : 
Aut humilem grato calfacit igne focum. 


L. 695, et seq. 


These fungi albi were probably the true mushroom, which has been called boute & 


neige. 
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the man to be silent respecting a 
race of plants which formed one of 
the principal ornaments of the rich 
man’s table, and whose merits or 
demerits were so widely discussed. 
Indeed, the fungi were in every 
man’s mouth, in every sense of the 
words, for the poorer classes who 
eould not aspire to the boleti, were 
obliged to be content with the 
inferior sorts —fungos suillos, as 
they were contemptuously called. 
Many of the species grew on or 
under trees, and were considered 
wholesome or unwholesome accord- 
ing to their locality. Thus, in the 
eighth chapter of the sixteenth book 
of Pliny’s Natural History, we find 
him thus discoursing of the Oak and 
its products :— 

Thus you see how fruitfull these okes 
be, and how many things besides mast 
they do bring forth ; and yet they cease 
not nor giue ouer thus, for many times 
a man shall see certaine excrescences 
about their roots, such as toadstools & 
mushroms ;* the last deuises that our 

‘ gluttons haue inuented to whet their 
appetite and stomacke, and to main- 
taine gourmandize. The common Oket 
breedeth the best of this kind: as for 
those that grow about the Oke Robur, 
the Cypresse, and Pine-tree, they are 
hurtfull to be eaten, and venomous. t 


The neuter noun Zuber is used to 
signify almost any excrescence or 
tumour, but there can be no doubt 
that it was specially used to desig- 
nate the truffle, though there is 
authority for its application to other 
fungi. 

Within the prouince of Cyrenaica in 
Affricke, there is found the like ex- 
crescence called Misy,§ passing sweet 
and pleasant, as well in regard of the 
smell as the tast, more pulpous also & 
fuller of carnositie than the rest: like- 
wise another of that nature in Thracia, 
called Ceraunium., As touching al the 
sorts of mushroms, Toad-stooles, Puffes, 
Fusbals, or Fusses, these particulars 
following are obserued, First it is known 
for certain that if the autumn be much 
disposed to rain, and withal the aire be 
troubled and disquieted with many thun- 
ders, during that season, there will be 
good store of such Mushromes, &c. 
especially (I say) if it thunder much. 
Secondly, they will not last aboue one 
yere. Jtem, the tenderest and daintiest 
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be those that breed in the Spring, and 
that indeed is the best time for them. 
Item, insome countries the ouerflow of 
riuers engender Mushromes, where, by 
report, they will not. otherwise grow but 
vpon floten grounds, and namely, in such 
places whither the water hath brought 
from Tiara, a certain vegetative seed to 
breed them. And verily, That Tiara is 
wonderfully stored and replenished with 
such, As touching the Truffles or 
Mushroms of Asia, the most excellent 
of all others be neer unto Lampsacum 
and Alopeconnesus: but the best that 
Greece yeeldeth are in the territorie 
about the citie Elis. In this Toad- 
stoole or Mushrome kind are those flat 
Fusses and Puffes to be reckoned, which 
the Greekes name Pezitz or Pezici: as 
they have no rovt at all, so they be alto- 
gether without either stele or taile. | 


Again, in the twenty-second 
chapter of the two-and-twentieth 
book he does not forget the historical 
event which has contributed to the 
bad name which some are too ready 
to apply to the whole fungoid race, 
though he distinguishes between 
the wholesome edible and the 
deadly sauce with which it was 
ae Nor can it be denied that 
mushrooms form a ready vehicle for 
murderers. The death is ascribed 
by the ignorant and prejudiced to 
the innocent mushrooms, another 
reason why this branch of table 
botany should be ntore generally 
studied. 


Among all those things which are 
eaten with danger, I take that Mush- 
romes may iustly be ranged in the first 
and principal place : true it is that they 
have a most pleasant and delicat taste, 
but discredited much they are and 
brought into an ill name, by occasion of 
the poyson which Agrippina the Em- 
presse conueighed vnto her husband 
Tiberius Claudius the Emperour by 
these means: a dangerous president 
giuen for the like practise afterwards. 
And verily by that fact of hers, she set 
on foot another poison, to the mischiefe 
of the whole world and her owne bane 
especially (even her own sonne Nero, 
the Emperor, that wicked monster.) 


He then gives rules by which to 
distinguish the wholesome from the 
unwholesome—some of them fair 
enough; treats of their growth, 
noticing the volva, a term used by 


* Boletos suillosque, gule novissima irritamenta. 


+ Quercus. 


+ Holland’s Plinie. 


§ Mison, picoy, of some. 


|| Book xix. c. 3. 
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botanists to this day, and thus 
finishes a chapter in which you will 
find some amusement if not some- 
thing else, by the words—‘ Thus 
much of the Mushromes named in 
Latine Boleti.’ 

The next chapter, ‘Of other 
Mushromes or ‘Tad-stoles called 
Fungi,’ &c., is especially worthy of 
notice, and much information, not 
unmingled with error, may be gained 
from the perusal of it. That the 
race of fungi generally was as much 
eaten by the ancient Italian popu- 
lation, rich and poor, as they now 
are, is clear :— 


As touching those excrescenses in- 


manner of Mushromes, which be named 
Fungi, they are by nature more dull 
and slow. And albeit there bee many 
kinds of them, yet they all take their 
beginning of nothing els but the slimy 
humour of trees. The safest and least 
dangerous be those, which haue a red 
callositie or outward skin,* and the 
same not of so weak a red, as that of 
the Mushromes called Boleti. Next to 
them in gocdnesse are the white, and 
such as hauing a white foot also, bear 
a head much resembling the Flamins 
turbant or mitre, with a tuffet or crest 
in the crown.+ As for the third sort 
that be called Suilli, as one would say, 
Swine—Mushromes or Puffs, they are 
of al others most perilous and have best 
warrant to poison folk. 


Why the worthy Philemon should 
translate swi/li ‘ Puffs,’ we don’t 
know. Certainly the ‘ Puffs’ of the 
present day (Lycoperdon) are most 
wholesome, and greatly coveted at 
Rome, and elsewhere in Italy : but 
to proceed :— 

It is not long since that in one place 
there died thereof, all that were of one 
houshold ; and in another, as many as 
met at a feast, and did eat thereof at 
the same bourd. Thus Anneus Serenus, 
captaine of the Emperour Nero his 
guard, came by his death, with divers 
coronels and centurions, at one dinner. 
And I wonder much what pleasure men 
should take thus to venture vpon so 
doubtfull and daungerousa meat. Some 
haue put a difference of these mushroms 
according to the seuerall Trees from 
which they seeme to spring, and haue 
made choise of those that come from 
the Fig-tree, the Birch (Betula,) and 
such as beare gum. 
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A similar notion as to the whole- 
someness or unwholesomeness of 
the fungi which grow on or near 
certain trees, still prevails in 
Italy. 

For mine own part (says Pliny in 
continuation by the pen of his trans- 
lator) as I haue said before, I hold 
those good that the Beech, Oke, and 
Cypresse trees doe yeeld. But what 
assurance can a man haue thereof from 
those who sit in the market to sell them? 
for all the sort of those Puffes and 
Toadstooles look with a ledden hew and 
wan color. Howbeit, the nearer that 
a Mushrome or Toadstoole cometh to 
the color of a fig hanging vpon the 
tree, the lesse presumption there is 
that it is venomous... . . Mean while 
this would be noted, that as perilous 
as they be, yet some goodnesse there 
is in them, and diuers medicines they 
doe yeeld. First and foremost, Glau- 
cias thinketh and affirmeth, That the 
Mushromes Boleti be good for the 
stomacke. 


We can bear witness to that. 


As for the swine mushromes, named 
in Latin Suilli, they are hanged vp to 
dry infiled vpon a rush running through 
them, as wee may see in those that 
come out of Bithynia, 

The same is done to this day with 
the Funghi di Genoa, as they are 
called in the market, though the 
general ‘ infilation’ is on thread or 
string. But these Bithynians en- 
tered largely into the old Roman 
pharmacopeia for some ailments on 
which we care not to be particular. 
Nor was the toilet of the Roman 
beauty without them: ‘they are 
good to take away the pimples and 
freckles that appeare upon the skin, 
like to Lentils, yea and the defor- 
mities and spots in women’s faces 
that disfigure their beauty.’ 

The pampered Roman did not 
confine himself to the stimulation of 
his appetite by seeing the Mullus 
gasp out his last before his eyes. 

ere is a picture of Ancient Roman 
Darteneufs less cruelly employed:— 


And now that our fine mouthed and 
dainty wantons who set such store by 
their tooth, take such great delight to 
dresse this only dish with their own 
hands, that they may feed thereon in 


* Some read caro, which appears to us to be more germane to the matter. 
Some of the agarics, with a red external skin on the pileus—Agaricus muscarius, for 
example—are deleterious. 


t+ ‘ Velut apice Flaminis,’ are Pliny’s words. 
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conceit and cogitation all the while 
they be handling and preparing the 
same, furnished in this their businesse 
with their fine knives and rasors of 
amber, and other vessels of silver plate 
about them. 

Having delivered his soul by 
doing a bit of Cato the censor, he 
thus continues, betraying, we can- 
not help thinking, an amiable 
weakness for this food of the 
gods :— 

I for my part also am content to frame 
and accomodate my selfe to their hu- 
morous fansie, and will shew unto them 
in generall, certaine obseruations and 
rules how to order and vse them, that 
they may be eaten with security. Marke 
then those mushroms, which in the 
seething proue hard and tough, such be 
all of them hurtfull: Lesse daungerous 
they be, if some salt-nitre be put to 
them whiles they be a boiling ouer the 
fire; prouided alwaies, that they be 
fully sodden before they be taken off. 


To which sage advice we beg to 
add—boil not at all. Stewas gently 
and as long as you please, but boil 
not. As for the salt-nitre, to say 
nothing of the nauseous flavour 
which it must impart, it is, depend 
upon it, like the alleged prophylactic 
of boiling a silver spoon with them, 
bosh. 

Also,.a man may be more bold to 
eat those which be sodden together 
with flesh meat, or with the tails or 
steles of peares. The eating als of 
peares immediatly after one hath fed 
vpon Mushroms, doth kil or dull all 
the malice that they may haue. Also 
vinegre is of a contrary nature vnto 
them and doth extinguish or mortifie 
their venomous qualitie. To conclude, 
all these mushromes do come vp and 
are engendred in rain. 


It was no doubt the notion that 
vinegar is a prophylactic which led 
to the, to us, odious French method 
of serving mushrooms with an acid 
sauce. 

That the Germans are as fond of 
the fungoid race as the Italians are, 
is pretty patent from the law whose 
terrors that amiable weakness called 
forth. The Morels, Morchella of 
botanists, appear most abundantl 
where trees have been burned. 
Your German is slow but sure; and 
if he get anything into his head, he 
will think over it and smoke over it. 
When he has once made up his 
mind, he never does things by 


halves. Having satisfied himself 
that there was something in the 
nature of his favourite Morchel that 
demanded burnt wood for its exten- 
sive and full development, he took 
the liberty of providing his favou- 
rite funguses with their desired 
pabulum at discretion; and masses 
of forests were burned down for the 
sake of those delicious esculents. 
This went on merrily for a 
time, and all the German worid 
feasted on morels as long as the 
pretty spring time lasted. But the 
practice became so extensive, and 
the damage done was so serious, that 
it became necessary to appeal to the 
strong hand of the law for its sup- 
pression. 

Wonderful is the minuteness of 
the origin of these cryptogams. 
Little does the wanton boy who 
hurls the all but impalpable ‘ puff- 
snuff’ into the spongy air, or pelts 
his nicely dressed little sister with 
the fully ripe puff-ball itself, to the 
momentary discomfiture of herself 
and her snowy pelerine, think that 
he is sowing the country. Little 
does she think as she shakes off the 
‘snuff’ with a somewhat indignant 
air, that she is aiding Nature in her 


work. When the spores find a 
proper nidus, wonderful is their de- 


velopment. The old sawn stump of 
that old hickory tree was, last night, 
an old sawn stump, and apparently 
nothing more—better out than in, 
one would have thought. Approach 
it next evening, after a warm rainy 
night and showery day, and you may 
find it covered with aganics. In 
warm moist autumns, the develop- 
ment is marvellous. We have seen 
a spotless verdant meadow in Gla- 
morganshire covered, within forty- 
eight hours, with Puff-balls. Most 
of the individuals were as large asa 
man’s head, and none were smaller 
than that of a child. Think of the 
power of cellular development able 
to produce such monsters in so short 
a space of time, from invisible par- 
ticles of ‘ puff-snuff.’ Such a de- 
velopment of this fungus is by no 
means unusual. If you will turn to 
your Theophrastus you will find 
that it was called xpanoy (Cranion), 
from its size and shape; and Cesal- 
pinus, who describes it under the 
name of Peziza, speaks of it as 
common in the woods of Pisa, where 
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men gather and eat them. But 
these shrink before those of Padua, 
if we may give credit to old Cici- 
nelli—and we see no reason why we 
should not ;—for in the environs of 
that city, so renowned as the prin- 
cipal saboal of Necromancy in days 
of yore,* one of them measured 
two feet across in one direction, and 
a foot and a half in its least diame- 
ter. Others record Puffs weighing 
sixty, and even a hundred pounds. 
But what are these to the Pan- 
nonian fungus mentioned by Clusius 
in his History of Plants? The size 
of this giant was so immense, that 
after satisfying the appetites of a 
numerous household, enough of it 
was left to fill a car. This was, 
probably, Polyporus frondosus, 
which, Baptista Porta says, is 80 
big that a man can scarcely embrace 
it. Rare in England, it is, never- 
theless, sometimes met with here, 
and of considerable size. Specimens 
were found some twelve years since 
abundantly in the neighbourhood of 
Tonbridge Wells, and one (the 
largest) of four on the oak roots in 
the Grove rose nearly a foot from 
the ground, measured nearly three 
feet across, and weighed nearly 
twenty pounds. Polyporus squa- 
mosus has been known to attain a 
girth of between seven and eight 
feet in three weeks. 

Giants are not unfrequent among 
the more common mushrooms, An 
Agaricus muscarius, after the re- 
moval of a considerable portion of 
its stalk, nearly weighed down two 
pounds; and a George’s Agaric has 
been known to weigh fourteen. 
Another of the last-named delicious 
esculents growing in Cornwall was 
eighteen inches across the pileus, 
and was propped on a stem thick asa 
man’s wrist. The circumference of 
the pileus of a Boletus edulis picked 
at Buckhurst was twenty-eight 
inches; that of its stem, eight; and 
the girth of the cap of a Boletus 
pachypus has been known to reach 
thirty-two inches. 

With such an expansive force, it 
ceases to be wonderful that fungi 
should have the power of displacing 
and upheaving masses of stone 
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and other superincumbent weights. 
Thomas Williams, the devoutly 
superstitious Welsh under-gardener 
whom we have already introduced 
to you, had a story of the burial of 
a rich man, who had robbed the 
poor, in one of the romantic church- 
yards of the southern part of the 
principality. Well—they placed 
a heavy stone upon him, fairly in- 
scribed with the usual mendacities. 
But a bystander—one of the plun- 
dered, we suppose—was heard to 
say that, heavy as ‘twas, *twouldn’t 
keep the Devil from his own. Ac- 
ciclinaie. one fine autumnal Sab- 
bath morning the churchgoers were 
horrified at beholding the stone 
raised sheer and clear two or three 
inches from its bed. Then the 
worthy Welshmen shook their 
heads, and remembered the caustic 
bystander’s observation. There 
stood the upheaved stone, but no- 
body dared to look under it. At 
last a bold boy ventured to take a 
peep, but rose from his observation 
very pale. He declared that the 
stone was kept up by a knot of 
enormous toads. Still, there stood 
the stone between heaven and earth 
as being unworthy of either. After 
thusstanding—asa warning, Thomas 
said,—for some time, it gradually 
settled down into its place again, 
‘ when there was nothing but honest 
earth to cover.’ You will find a 

assage in Dr. Carpenter's interest- 
ing Elements of Physiology, de- 
scribing the elevation of a paving 
stone, measuring twenty-one inches 
square, and weighing eighty-three 
ser nae in the neighbourhood of 

asingstoke. This stone, he states, 
was completely raised an inch and 
a half out of its bed by a mass of 
Toad stools of from six to seven 
inches in diameter, and he adds that 
the whole pavement of the town 
suffered displacement from the same 
cause. When we read this, Thomas's 
churchyard story came into our 
mind, and we arrived at the con- 
clusion that what the terrified boy 
saw was not a knot of toads, but of 
toad-stools. 

Such dislocations from such causes 
are not unfrequent. Wooden pave- 


* He learned the art, that none may name, 
In Padua, far beyond the sea. 


Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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ment blocks driven nine inches deep 
into the ground have been irregu- 
larly raised in several places by the 
upheaval of knots of agaries grow- 
ing beneath. Large flagstones have 
been as completely raised and the 
symmetry of the foot pavement as 
entirely deranged as in the Basing- 
stoke case, by a suddenly and 
strongly developed crop of puff- 
balls. Some of these instances of 
sudden expansion are startling :— 
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Mons. Bulliard had placed one of 
the most curious and stinking of the 
tribe in a young state under a glass 
vessel, for the purpose of observing 
its development. It expanded so 
rapidly that the glass was shivered 
with a detonation as loud as that of 
a pistol. 

Thunder showers seem to produce 
a wonderful effect on the whole race. 
We are taken back to our child- 
hood, when we children used to sing 


The warm autumnal showers are come, the thunder and the lightning, 
And the mushers the green slopes by thousands will be whitening. 


Here we must stop, though we 
have only passed the threshold of 
an inquiry which becomes more in- 
teresting at every step. Truffles, 
which never see the light except 
when disinterred for the table of 
Dives, or, for his own solace, by the 
snout of the sapient pig, and num- 
bers of delicious species which re- 
joice in light and air, call for notice, 


and the proper mode of presenting 
them. The Greeks, the Medievals, 
remain unexplored. But there are 
other things in the world besides 
mushrooms. So, for the present, 
benevolent reader, we must part. 
But a host of authors, from Diosco- 
rides downward, cry for introduc- 
tion to you; and, though last not 
least, Badham. Zheu. 
8 


LIFE BY THE BLUE-HAIRED SEA. 


I. 


\ JILL you come and live by the sounding sea 
YY And hear the great waves roar? 
Yes, come, cast in your lot with me 


On this black basaltic shore. 


° 
-* 


The crested waves are rolling past, 
While the steadfast rocks remain ; 

The Atlantic tide is swelling fast ; 
But the tide will sink again. 


Will you come and live by the silent sea, 
And watch the dazzling sheen, 

See the ripples clap their hands for glee 
Where the raging waves have been ? 


Yes, come and see, while others sleep, 
When the sea-fowl erst are soaring, 

The thousand thousand flocks of sheep 
Which Boreas drives before him. 


5. 
Come sail on the peaceful shining sea, 
And sink in my boat to sleep. 
The summer breeze shall blow for thee, 
While calm pervades the deep. 
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6. 


Come, gaze on the calm bright sea and sky, 
Which like one mirror seem ; 

In silver mist the mountains lie, 
Like headlands in a dream. 


= 


i . 
Or, when the sun drops down to rest, 
Come see, ere the daylight die, 
The zephyrs herd small clouds to the west, 
Across the golden sky. 


8. 
Come stray where the waves have sunk to rest, 
While night invests the sky ; 
And watch yon star on the great sea’s breast, 
While its mate shines up on high. 


9 
Come hear what the surges say to thee, 
And the loud Atlantic roar ; 
Hear whispers from the gentle sea 
As it tumbles to the shore. 


To. 

What does the zephyr sing to thee, 
And the ripples on the tide, 

That clap their little hands for glee? 
‘That thou must be my bride!’ 


II. 
Yes, come and be a wife to me, 
And still the stormy main ; 
For woe has been my tidal sea, 

But the tide will sink again. 


12. 

Calm shall pervade both sea and sky, 
And calm our life shall seem, 

In golden mist our goal shall lie, 
Like Beulah in the dream. 


13. 
We both shall sail the shining sea, 
We both shall sink to sleep, 
While the breeze shall waft both thee and me 
O’er life’s inconstant deep. 


14. 

Or if the All-Father should deem best 
This petition to deny, 

The one shall rest on the great sea’s breast, 
While the other shines on high. 
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Wwé live in an age that boasts of 
being literary, and spends a 
vast deal of money upon books. It 
does so, however, apparently, very 
much as it scatters its abundance in 
the purchase of crackle china, me- 
dieval carvings, Louis Quinze fur- 
niture, or fictitious Turners—simply 
because it is the fashion to do so. 
One must be like one’s neighbours 
at any cost. Smith buys by know- 
ledge, it is true. He can tell the 
true majolica, or the best period of 
Meissen with the certainty of a 
Marryat. He buys cheaply, and 
gets the full value of his money in 
the enjoyment of the beauty of the 
design, the curious lustre, or the 
delicacy of the glaze. Brown does 
not know Sévres from Fiirstenberg, 
or the commonest Staffordshire from 
the choicest old Chelsea. But he 
imagines that to have a China buffet 
is ‘the correct thing.’ Mr. Men- 
doza, or some equally hawk-eyed 
scion of one or other of the twelve 
tribes, marks hin: for his prey. 

Brown crams his rooms with rub- 
bish to the imminent hazard of his 
banker’s balance, and bores his 
friends with the lies at second-hand 
of his Hebrew adviser. Years go 
by, Brown adding io his collections 
in the belief—good easy man—that 
its dispersion by Christie and Man- 

son on some future day will stamp 

him with the reputation of a 

Bernal, and leave all the little 

Browns with substantial reasons for 

blessing their father’s memory and 

taste. Meanwhile Moses, Amina- 

dab, and Shadrach, are laying their 

hooked noses together to fob off 
their fabricated Grés Flamand and 

Gubbio ware upon the apless ad- 

mirer of art manufactures, and 

winking to each other with their 

cruel eyes as only such harpies can 

wink while they divide the spoils 

of each fresh triumph over his sim- 

plicity. The inevitable day comes, 

that cruel inevitable day which 

awaits us all, when Brown has gone 

to sleep with his fathers, and Jew 

brokers, dilettantes, and gaping 

idlers swarm over the rooms it was 

erewhile his pride to decorate with 

bits of rococo, and choice specimens 

of Reissner, and which was made 

glorious for him by that picture, 
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with the gleams of sunshine striking 
through the green coolness of the 
forest glade (the thing is called 
young Linnell, but is well known 
as one of Scumble Megilp’s stock 
counterfeits) —when his most valued 
Wedgwood vases are clutched by 
the sacrilegious claws of Wardour- 
street dealers, and his Sévres 
plates, erst pillowed in softest 
velvet, are bandied about by greasy 
porters. Then the truth transpires. 
The fairy gold is seen to be only 
stones. Moses, -Aminadab, and 
Shadrach are in the secret of it all. 
What is Brown’s reputation to them 
in comparison with truth? Of 
course they blab. No doubt the 
things sell for an old song; and if 
the Israelites buy them, who will 
venture to surmise, that they do so 
with ultimate views of setting them 
forth as genuine for the benefit of 
future Browns at an Israelitish rate 
of profit? This is the sort of farce 
—swindle might be a more appro- 
priate word—which is going on 
every day here and in Paris to an 
extent hitherto unprecedented, 
thanks to the ignorant ambition of 
people to possess collections of ob- 
jects of ‘ bigotry and virtue.’ The 
whole domain of art and decorative 
furniture has fallen under the con- 
trol of a parcel of dealers, who make 
their market of the foolish vanity 
of that large section of the public 
which is stimulated to extravagance 


- partly by the besetting desire to 


emulate their neighbours’ extra- 
vagance, and partly by the imperfect 
knowledge picked up in museums, 
and in the infinite babblement about 
art manufacture with which we have 
been stunned for the last few years. 
So it will be, no doubt, till know- 
ledge ripens, or the fashion changes 
into some other form of extravagance 
and folly. Populus vult decipi, et 
decipietur. 

The world of books has not es- 
caped the prevailing contagion ; but 
it does not offer the same opportu- 
nities for traps by the knowing ones 
to catch the unwary. Your anti- 
quary of Niiremberg cannot fabricate 
a Wynkyn de Worde or an Aldus as 
he can a Palissy dish, or a bedstead 
of the fifteenth century. Spurious 
books are no doubt in the market, 
G 
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but they are easily known, and the 
vanity of possession among biblio- 
maniacs is usually accompanied by 
a sufficient amount of the small tech- 
nical knowledge necessary to keep 
them from exchanging good bullion 
for such false coinage. ‘ The rare old 
volume rich with burnished gold,’ 
to stumble on which is a joy beyond 
that of ‘Stont Cortes ’ when he first 
beheld the Pacific, is still to be met 
with on the bookstall or in the 
obscure corners of the secondhand 
bookshop. To recognise and secure 
it is a triumph in which Dryasdust 
may reasonably be allowed to exult. 
Its humour may never be tasted by 
him, its strong thinking may be far 
beyond his grasp. Still, he has re- 
deemed a good book from destruc- 
tion, and the destinies may waft it 
in due time to quarters where it 
may delight and generate good fruit. 
Rarer, alas! and more rare is such 
treasure trove becoming. every day. 
The lover of old books has the 
purses not only of England, but of 
America pitted against him. Emis- 
saries of Brother Jonathan watch 
daily and nightly with the eagle 
eyesof the Republic for first editions 
and ‘tall copies’ of all our best 
books; and to the tilting grounds 
of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson 
that man must go down armed ia 
triple gold, and with the ‘ never say 
die’ courage of a British knight of 
the old King Arthur stamp, who 
hopes to carry off any rare triumph 
of ancient typography from the 
grasp of the Hel 

of New England. A noble ambition 
this on the part of our Transatlantic 
brethren, and one of the many 
signs how dear to them is the mother 
country and its associations, how- 
ever roughly they may speak of it 
upon occasion. Let us not grudge 
a little of the spoils of our wealth to 
the noblest swarm which the British 
hive has yet thrown off. They will 
have a worthy literature of their 
own in time; and to pay well for 
our old books, is at all events better 
than stealing our new ones as they 
do. 

And then, too, American biblio- 
maniacs love good binding, and for 
that they must be beholden in a 
great measure to English workmen. 
What is loss to us in one way, 
therefore, is gain in another, for 
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bers and Spencers: 
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they are among the best patrons of 
an art which English bookbuyers do 
not in general sufficiently prize. It 
is no unpleasant thing to find in 
many houses throughout the States 
noble libraries, dressed in beautiful 
garments from the hands of our 
great bibliopegists, Bedford, Hay- 
day, Holloway, or Rivitre. Books, 
it has been often said, are the 
best furniture; and so they are in 
more ways than one. But espe- 
cially are they good furniture, in 
the limited sense of the phrase,when 
they appear in good bindings. A 
friend of ours who possessed a mag- 
nificent library—not a poetically 
minded man, by any means—used 
ever to grow eloquently voluble 
when this theme was touched. An- 
old red morocco binding, richly 
tooled, was to him as precious as a 
Bellini or a Van Eyk to other men. 
Amiable enthusiast! how we have 
seen him smell to the leather, like a 
lover to the rosebud given him by 
his mistress! How tenderly would 
he stroke it:' tenderly as Voltaire 
used to caress the first peach of the 
season, in memory of the downy 
smoothness of Madame du Chite- 
let’s cheek! How he would dilate 
on the curves and foliations of the 
tooling, with an eloquence beyond 
that which Ruskin bestows on the 
pattern of the silk dress in Vero- 
nese’s picture, which he tells us he 
spent six weeks at Turin in copying. 
But it was not in such details that 
the full strength of his soul was ex- 
pended, The ensemble of his library 
was alone worthy to kindle all his 
fire. How tint blended with tint, 
the rich brown calf with the chaste 
lustre of the vellum back, the seve- 
rity of the dark russia, with the 
subdued warmth of the red mo- 
rocco, the golden gleams of the 
lettering and tooling, the undefin- 
able fragrance, ‘ like a steam of rich 
distilled perfumes,’ which pervades 
a library fertile in russia bindings, 
—these were the topics on which 
he discoursed with an energy, if 
not an eloquence akin to that of 
Ruskin’s panegyric of Turner's 
Calais Pier, or his Wreck on Yar- 
mouth Sands! To watch the flicker 
of a good fire against his well- 
ordered shelves was tv him a delight 
beyond the grandeurs of Coriskin, 
or the sublimities of Mont Blanc. 
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How far the thought of the contents 
of his handsomely dressed volumes 
mingled with his satisfaction, we 
never could make out. That it had 
some share in his enjoyment may be 
presumed, for he was a well read 
man; but the mere pictorial plea- 
sure was to him so intense and so 
redominant, that any other sunk 
Seles it into utter insignificanee. 

Without confessing to such a 

assion for the art of Roger Paine 
and Kalthoeber, which is something 
like thinking more of the jewels of 
one’s mistress than of her native 
charms, we must admit that there 
are few things pleasanter than a 
reverie in a well furnished library, 
with no other light than the fitful 
gleams of a cheery seacoal fire. 
What a world of suggestions start 
up in the most pleasant way! As 
the flame flashes up, it brings before 
the eye now one cherished friend 
and instructor, now another—Fuller, 
Montaigne, Burton, Barrow, Bacon, 
as it may happen; or the still 
dearer foster-fathers of one’s soul, 
the poets Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Dante, Goethe, Wordsworth. Each 
has something noble, or quaint, or 
eloquent, or beautiful, or tender, to 
say to you. Todream of them in 
this wise is better than to read them. 
In the silence and the glimmer their 
spirits come nearer to you, and you 
feel for the time more akin to them. 
They are the true immortals; and 
in your sympathy with them you 
have the assurance of your own im- 
mortality. So musing, you can for- 
get of what a wretched chaos life 
is compounded—struggle and back- 
sliding, suffering, inconstancy in 
devotion, weakness in will, fruitless 
sympathies, and helpless aspira- 
tions. You shake off for the time 
the trammels of this weak and suf- 
fering investiture of flesh; and, 
contemplating those great souls 
whose larger faith and larger reach 
of thought have now met their re- 
ward, you drink comfort and hope 
to bear you onwards through what 
remains of your appointed taskwork 
here. 

After all, the books one reads 
after thirty are not numerous. In 
boyhood and youth we devour all 
that comes in our way, and with 
ostrich-like digestion, manage some- 
how or other to assimilate the ill- 
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assorted mass. At that period 
one .can scarcely read too much. 
If a young man’s nature be healthy 
and manly, there is no fear of its 
becoming that most miserable of all 
poor creatures, the young dyspeptic 
pedant, crammed with the ideas of 
other men, and with neither eyes to 
observe, nor energy to think for 
himself. Cricket, football, boating, 
and, at a later date, the cover or the 
hillside, collision with fresh vigorous 
natures like his own, and thie self 
help which this collision compels, 
keep up the due equipoise of phy- 
aa with mental training. This is 
the period of life when reading is 
most delightful, and to most of 
us most profitable. When the 
passions have begun to tell upon us, 
when the cares and vanities and 
ambitions of middle age possess us, 
our impressions from books are 
comparatively dull, and when we 
do read, it is too often only to forget. 
Happy is he, then, who has stored 
his memory betimes with ‘all the 
best of man’s best knowledges.’ 
What wonder he should love to 
see around him on the shelves of his 
library all the old friendsof his youth, 
if it were only for the satisfaction 
of thinking that some day he will 
read them all again. Of course he 
never does. That promised day of 
rest, when he is to become again a 
student, never comes, or if it comes, 
it finds him more disposed to medi- 
tate than to read, and when he 
does read, returning evermore 
to his one or two pet books, in 
which he has long found ‘infinite 
riches in a little room.’ By this 
time, too, let us hope that he has 
proved the truth of Bacon's fine 
saying about studies, and learned 
something of ‘the wisdom that is 
without them, and above them, won 
by observation.’ His books would 
not be to him now what they were 
of yore. Still, who will grudge him 
the pleasure of looking round upon 
his carefully treasured volumes, 
and thinking with a sigh what a 
world of good reading they con- 
tain? Indeed, the way really to 
enjoy very many books is to be able 
to look at them in this way. How 
well is this put by Mr. Bagehot in 
his Zssay on Gibbon! ‘The way to 
reverence Gibbon is not to read him 
at all, but look at him, from outside, 
G2 
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in the bookcase, and think how 
much there is within ; what a course 
of events, what a muster-roll of 
names, what asolemnsound! You 
will not like to take the book down; 
but you will think how much you 
aie be delighted, if you would.’ 
Of course, to relish a book in this 
way, one must know it, and the 
better one knows it, the more keen 
will be this negative enjoyment of 
its merits. You can never taste 
this pleasure in the case of those 
‘books which are no books,’ as 
Charles Lamb calls them, ‘those 
things in books’ clothing,’ which 
everybody is presumed to read, 
and which nobody does read, or as 
Lamb puts it, ‘scientific treatises, 
almanacks, statutes at large; the 
works of Hume, Robertson, Beattie, 
Soame Jenyns, and generally, all 
those volumes “ which no gentle- 
man’s library should be without ;” 
the histories of Flavius Josephus 
(that learned Jew), and Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy.’ Lamb includes 
Gibbon in his list, having obviously 
been kept by a distaste for that 
class of book from having made 
the acquaintance of the greatest of 
our scholars and historians. For 
the rest, who does not share the 
tender-hearted humorist’s spleen to 
see them “thrusting out the legiti- 
mate occupants” of the shelves, and 
holding out false promises of amuse- 
ment? ‘To reach down a well- 
bound semblance of a volume, and 
hope it is some kind-hearted play- 
book, then, opening what ‘ seem 
its leaves,” to come bolt upon a 
population essay. To expect a 
Steele or a Farquhar, and find— 
Adam Smith.’ Ko, that kind of 
‘furniture-book’ is a sham and a 
delusion. In the libraries where 
they are to be found, we suffer a 
mental ague. We had rather not 
sail on a long voyage with the 
gentlemen who pride themselves on 
such possessions. 

But it was not to write of such 
antiquated furniture-books as these 
respectable heirlooms of our grand- 
sires, that we began this article. 
Their day is rapidly passing away ; 
they are the produce, at all events, 
of honest work, and if they do no 
great good, they certainly do no 
great harm. Our business at pre- 
sent is with a very different kind of 
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book, the illustrated book, which 
for the last two or three years has 
been overrunning the tables of every 
boudoir and drawing-room in the 
kingdom, and which now apparently 
occupies a regular and most active 
department of art manufacture. 
Against the principle of illus- 
trating books we have not a word 
to say. The fashion is nearly coeval 
with the art of printing—indeed, so 
far as we know, with the art of 
writing. The love of representation 
is instinctive in our nature. What 
stirs our own souls we would fain 
body forth to others. We all 
acknowledge the force of the 
Horatian maxim, that we are more 
easily moved through the eye than 
through the ear. Men, women, 
and children have always delighted 
in illustrated books, and will do so 
to the end of time. There is but 
one condition necessary, that the 
illustration represents something 
genuine, speaks of some effort 
of a living soul, and is not the 
product of mere handicraft dex- 
terity. It is this which gives the 
charm to the iliuminations of the 
old missals and chronicles, and which 
makes us never weary of looking 
at the rough woodcuts of the early 
masters of the art. They have 
something to tell us. They make 
us feel the presence of an active in- 
telligence struggling, it may be, 
through great inexpertness of mani- 
pulation. ‘There is life and sym- 
bolism in them; true thought or 
true feeling, or both; and conse- 
quently they will have a value as 
long as the paper and ink of which 
they are compounded hold together. 
Without such qualities no illustra- 
tion deserves the name. It must 
harmonize with and throw light 
upon the book, or it becomes an 
impertinence. There are cases, no 
doubt, where the very badness of 
the illustration makes us tolerant 
of it; but then they are such as 
Charles Lamb speaks of. ‘The 
common editions of Shakspeare, by 
Rowe and Tonson, without notes, 
and with plates, which being so 
execrably bad, serve as maps or 
modest remembrancers to the text; 
and without pretending to any sup- 
posable emulation with it, are 80 
much better than the Shakspeare 
Gallery of Engravings, which did.’ 
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Such were our last century editions 
of Sterne, Fielding, and others, 
which we tolerate partly for the 
reason here put, and ae because 
they are mixed up with our earliest 
sensations of delight in that field 
of English literature. But these 
were plates, modest ancillaries to 
the text, thrown in for the delec- 
tation of the ‘ polite reader.’ They 
made no pretensions, and kept 
themselves modestly in the nas 
ground. You looked at them or 
not, just as you pleased. They did 
not thrust themselves into the body 
of the text. Art in those days was 
a very unpretending dame. A few 
travelled beaus and fine ladies 
prated about her under the name of 
‘taste,’ along with ‘ Shakspeare and 
the musical glasses.’ Hogarth, it 
is true, had done his work, and de- 
parted; and Reynolds was painting 
the portraits which were to give him 
rank with Titian, Moretto, and 
Vandyke ; but to the public gene- 
rally they were only ‘ painting-men,’ 
and high art and all its belongings 
were as yet undreamt of. People 
bought a book for the book’s sake. 
If it had a few plates to enliven it, 
so much the better. But neither 
publisher nor purchaser made the 
slightest pretensions to the en- 
couragement of art. 
. Yet it was about this period, or 
soon after, that some of the very 
best book illustrations England 
has produced made their appear- 
ance. Looking back upon this time, 
the names of Wheatley, Stothard, 
and Smirke, rise up among others, 
associated with many compositions, 
generally charmingly engraved, full 
of nature, life, character, humour, 
tenderness, or grace, hit OW in a fine 
= of harmony with the author. 
urn over the dreary volumes—oh, 
how dreary !—of Bell's British 
Theatre, for example, and there are 
few, in which you will not find some 
plates after one or other of these 
artists, which are in every sense pic- 
tures, genuine products of art, well 
drawn, well composed groups of men 
and women, with faces so well indivi- 
dualized, and in action so true, that 
you need not the commentary of the 
text to understand what is going on. 
Of Stothard’s merits in this way, 
enough, and more than enough, has 
been said. His Robinson Crusoe, 
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which everybody knows, makes 
comment superfluous. The only 
marvel is, that doing so much as he 
did, he was able to throw so much 
life into his works. They could not 
fail to become monotonous, but it is 
rare that they are not redeemed 
from commonplace by a grace pe- 
culiarly his own. Smirke was a man 
of more varied power, and besides 
a thorough relish for the grotesque 
and humorous, in which Stothard 
was utterly deficient, he seems to 
have kept his eye constantly upon 
nature. Thus he is generally ori- 
ginal, forcible, and varied. He 
excelled alike in subjects of com- 
mon life and those which demanded 
imaginative treatment. It is hard 
to say in which he was best,—in the 
distresses of Don Quixote, in the 
humours of Sancho or Alnaschar, or 
in his delineations of the wilder 
creations of Arabian fancy. In no 
English book have we ever met with 
an illustration conceived in so poeti- 
cal a spirit, so truly heightening the 
effect of the text, as Smirke’s 

icture of Amine sitting with the 
Ghoul over the dead body in the 
cemetery. It transports us to the 
very scene, and we look with her 
husband over the wall, with this 
advantage over him, that as the 
clouds sweep away from the moon, 
we see the ‘ grewsome’ beauty of his 
wife's face, andseem to hear her heart 
throbbing in hungry anticipation of 
her horrid repast. The look of her 
eyes haunts us long after we lay 
down the book. Other men— 
Harvey, for example—have given us 
illustrations of the Arabian tales, 
with costumes and architecture as 
true as honest Smirke’s were false. 
What of that? In his plates there 
is the genius of the poet and the 
artist; in theirs the vulgar job 
work of the costumier and the de- 
corator. He sends home the pur- 
pose of the fictionist to our hearts 
with redoubled force. He repre- 
sents to our outward eye what the 
other saw in his mind’s eye; and 
that, be sure, was not the turn of 
turban or of caftan, or the details 
of the arabesques upon the wall. 
These any craftsrman can give us, as 
in a kindred art Mr. Charles Kean 
can dress his Venetians to the life, 
and show us enlarged photographs 
in colours of the city of the La- 
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gunes. But can he reproduce the 
gait and bearing of the Bassanios 
and Antonios? Above all, can the 
resources of his theatre give us 
what Edmund Kean, with poor 
scenery and appointments, gave us, 
and what alone one cares particu- 
larly to get,—the soul of Shak- 
we Jew; or present us with 
that pattern of courtly elegance and 
womanly dignity, softened by play- 
fulness, the lady of Belmont, who is 
indeed the central point of interest 
in the piece? It is the office and 
glory of the artist, whether painter 
or actor, to kindle our imagination 
into high activity; the modern 
‘ illustrator’ sends it to sleep. 

Much as art has advanced in 
England since the days of Stothard 
and Smirke, it might, we think, be 
shown that the art of book illustra- 
tion has made no progress, but the 
reverse. The men who alone could 
illustrate well, paint pictures, and 
are too well paid for them, to be 
available for this work. Mulready, 
Webster, Frith, and others, grapple, 
upon occasion, with our classics, and 
with success. They give the time 
and the thought needful for the 
task; and they are under no temp- 
tation to fritter away their powers 
in producing clever sketches, to 
catch the popular eye for the mo- 
ment, and be forgotten. They are 
artists, and will not stoop to be 
manufacturers. This good, at least, 
has resulted from the increasing 
love of art in this country, that no 
artist who is true to himself need 
stoop to vulgar taskwork. He is 
sure of a market, and a good one, 
for all honest work. If he be indeed 
an artist, he cannot fail to know, 
that none of our great writers, our 
poets especially, is to be illustrated 
wholesale. If he can, by long and 
loving study, imbue himself with 
the spirit of a master-poet, and 
thereby give outward form to a few 
of his conceptions, he will know that 
he has done as much as he may 
hope to do. Reverencing his own 
art, the creations of the poet's will 
be no less sacred to him; and he 
will not rashly interfere to disturb 
the aueennen which the singer's 
inspired words may have produced 
upon another's fancy. 

_It is gratifying to observe that 
the names of scarcely any of our 
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best artists are to be found among 
the illustrators of our Christmas 
books. But unhappily there are 
men to whom all books seem to be 
good only as vehicles for their own 
crude sketches. Shakspeare, or 
Beattie, the Book of Job, or Pol- 
lok’s Course of Time, Wordsworth 
or Tupper, are all the same to 
them. Thus we have a es 
Shakspeare, with Mr. John Gil- 
bert’s notions of Shakspeare’s men 
and women sprawling over nearly 
every page, vulgarizing what is 
noble, and steeping in common- 
place and coarseness all that is 
quaint and humorous. The same 
gentleman adds a new trial, and 
that a severe one, to Job, by filling 
the pages of his book with carica- 
tures, done to order, of every man, 
animal, and thing referred to in 
that grandest of all poems. Not 
content with defacing these master- 
pieces with his own exclusive hand, 
this modest artist’s mark is to be 
found in nearly every otherillustrated 
book of the season. The long re- 
sults of thought, and suffering, and 
knowledge embodied in perfect lan- 
guage by genius, to which the world 
looks up with awe, are dealt with 
as if they were the niaiseries of 
Punch, or the waggeries of Bon 
Gaultier. And respectable publishers 
are found to scatter such profana- 
tions abroad upon the world, and 
critics to cajole the ignorant by 
assurances that kindred genius has 
added a fresh charm to that which 
needed none! 

Another of the same class of ma- 
nufacturers, but less reprehensible, 
seeing that he deals for the most 
part in landscape, is so productive, 
as to excite the surmise that he 
throws off his sketches by means of 
some steam drawing-machine. In 
six of the Christmas books of this 
year now before us, and they are 
only a portion of the books on our 
table, illustrated by Mr. Birket 
Foster, we have counted no fewer 
than two hundred and fifty-eight of 
his designs! At the rate of one a day 
Mr. Foster could not have produced 
the drawings for the volumes before 
us. Of these, too, fourteen are 
etchings illustrative of Warton’s 
Hamlet, which has been very need- 
lessly dragged from oblivion for the 
purpose! The necessary conse- 
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quence of this style of thing is, that 
an artist of good promise is ruined. 
It is not nature that is put before us, 
but certain tricks of effect, which, 
however they may catch the eye at 
first, soon become wearisome and 
painful. Of cours® Mr. Foster can 
only repeat himself. The same 
weeds, the same trees, the same 
brook, the same sunsets and moon- 
lights, are served up time after time. 
Nor is this all; the very same 
figures which appear in one volume 
do duty without alteration in 
another. Thus, a girl stooping 
with her pitcher at a brook, at page 
14 of The Hamlet, appears in pre- 
eisely the same attitude at page 239 
of Wordsworth’s Poems as the illus- 
trationto The Highland Girl. Mr. 
Foster may be able to reconcile 
such doings to his conscience. We 
can only trust that the ill-advised 
purchasers of his books may find him 
out, and make the practice of these 
artifices as unprofitable as it is un- 
worthy. 

Wordsworth has this year been 
the special victim of this tribe of 
picture-mongers. Wordsworth, the 
most sincere of writers, the poet 
who of all others in our time has 
drawn the most closely after nature, 
has been given up to be defaced by 
men who have obviously so long 
ceased to look at nature, that, were 
they now to do so, she would be sure 
‘to put them out.’ Messieurs Gil- 
bert and Foster, with the casual aid 
of Mr. Wolff, a portraver of birds 
and beasts of the strangest fur and 
feather, have intruded their fancies 
into a volume of Wordsworth’s best 

oetry, under the auspicesof Messrs. 

outledge ; while Mr. Foster, upon 
the employment of Messrs. Long- 
man, has done his best to make 
the White Doe of Rylstone un- 
readable. It is enough to say of 
these, that in the former case there 
are seventy-one plates, in the latter 
thirty, by Mr. Foster alone. Those 
to whom Wordsworth is familiar 
must resent these showy pretti- 
nesses as impertinent intrusions. 
They at least will never wrong the 
poet, or any youth or maiden whom 
they wish to understand him, by 
giving either of the volumes as a 
Christmas gift. 

Another of the most objectionable 
of this class of books, is a well-se- 
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lected volume put forth by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co., of Favourite 
English Poems of the Two Last 
Centuries. We say most objec- 
tionable, because just in the ratio in 
whieh the poems are good, the 
illustrations are bad. One unplea- 
sant feature of this volume is, that 
it reproduces illustrations, by Mr. 
Wehnert, of The Ancient Mariner 
and The Eve of St. Agnes, which 
have been published separatel 
before, and very naturally failed, 
being too bad even for an illustrated 
book. In this volume, as in all of 
its class, the higher the order of 
poetry, the greater the demand it 
makes upon the imagination, the 
more certain is the want of that 
faculty in the draughtsman. Our 
English artists, even at the best, are 
not a peculiarly imaginative race. 
They excel in landseape and in cha- 
racter pieces, but the list of good 
works in the higher regions of fancy 
or imagination is an exceedingly 
brief one. Even in the hands of 
our best artists, such compositions 
could scarcely have justice done to 
them. But poor indeed must the 
relish for poetry be of that reader 
who does not make pictures for 
himself far beyond anything he will 
find in this volume, or in any of its 
fellows of the season. He had much 
better devote his leisure to Conic 
Sections, or the Differential Caleu- 
lus, for clearly it is not for him 
that Milton, Coleridge, or Keats has 
written. 

After the notorious failure of the 
Illustrated Tennyson produced by 
Mr. Moxon last year, which ‘all the 
talents’ of the pre-Raphaelite school 
combined to disfigure with an in- 
genuity beyond belief, one might 
have hoped to be spared further ex- 
periments of a similar nature upon 
our great poets. But such appears 
to be the prevailing fatuity among 
publishers, that we may expect to 
see every one of our favourites sub- 
jected in course of time to a similar 
treatment. Nay, we should not be 
at all surprised at the announce- 
ment next year of an illustrated Jn 
Memoriam. No enterprise is too 
daring for the tribe of illustrating 
Free Lances. They are resolved to 
leave nothing to 

The still delight 
And luxury of contemplation 
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They will not allow our fancy to 
have free play; they forbid us to 
give our imagination wings. The 
* golden exhalations of the dawn’ are 
to be made palpable and familiar to 
us on paper. ‘The light that never 
was on sea or land, the conse- 
cration and the t’s dream,’ are 
to be enjoyed by us no more. 
Thoughts and things which only 
words can paint are to be pencilled 
upon blocks. Imaginative sympathy 
is to be superseded. We are no 
longer to ‘ work our thoughts,’* but 
must be content with what Messrs. 
Gilbert, Foster, and Co. ‘show our 
eyes and grieve our hearts’ withal. 

oubtless we shall in due season 
have ‘ the world’s great altar-stairs, 
which slope through darkness up to 
God,’ done in wood by ‘ eminent 
hands,’ and, in illustration of the 
poet’s helpless efforts to read the 
purposes of God in the goings-on of 
this world, be shown in a bassinet 
of the nineteenth century— 


The infant crying in the night, 
The infant crying for the light. 


In a word, if this style of work- 
manship is tolerated, there will be no 
poem, however noble, no fancy, how- 
ever tender, on which the hackney 
sketcher will not have impressed 
the soil of his unholy hands. 

Why are the poets, above all 
others, to be handled in this way ? 
Why are we not to be left to the 
unabated influence of their spirits 
speaking through their inspired 
language? Why is it to be made 
no longer possible to take up a book 
from the drawing-room table, except 
at the risk of seeing that text which 
has long been music to our. ear, and 
celestial food to our heart, vul- 
garized by an intensely prosaic 
misrepresentation of some stray 
image of the poet’s fancy? So long 
as they kept to the Tuppers and 
Robert Montgomerys, it was of no 
consequence what these illustrators 
did. There they were working 
with kindred spirits, as unreal, as 
vapid as themselves. But when they 
attack Goldsmith, Keats, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth — not to 


* Work, work your thoughts, and therein pee a siege. 
Henry V. Chorus, Act 3. 
What a rebuke is the whole of this speech of ‘Chorus’ to our modern notions 


of how a Shakspearian play should be presented ! 
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speak of the Scriptural poems—it 
is time to call for the intervention 
of the literary police. It is impos- 
sible to anne ene books other- 
wise than as an offence to all sound 
and reverential fepling. Why should 
the degradation” of a great poet’s 
text by a host of flashy woodcuts 
be deemed less an outrage of pro- 
_ than the wilful defacement of 
is tomb? It is no light matter to 
_ broadcast, under the seductions. 
of satin paper, exquisite printing, 
and binding of Leccananehalile finish, 
texts of our noblest poets vitiated 
in this way. Who can estimate the 
injury to the minds of readers, 
especially young readers, from being 
clogged by the commonplace and 
vulgar unreality of the mass of these 
woodcut illustrations? Unhappily 
they are so interwoven with the text 
that the impressions from both are 
taken in together. Milton, Shelley, 
and Tennyson, therefore, are not 
left to work, as work they would, 
through the youthful imagination. 
On the contrary, the imagination is 
paralysed, and the impression from 
the poem inextricably mingled with 
remembrances of the base concep- 
tions of the draughtsman. Better 
a thousandfold the humblest paper 
and printing, with the poem pure 
and unalloyed, than all this gaudy 
frippery of woodcut and gilding! 
The eye is unhappily too much fed 
nowadays, to the prejudice of our 
nobler faculties. Museums and 
Crystal Palaces pamper us with 
sights which used to- be achieved 
with effort, and seen at long inter- 
vals. We have so much to see, that 
we have no leisure to muse on what 
we see. Ourvery drama is degraded 
to a series of tableaux and spectacu- 
lar shows. Let us leave one region 
free for our imaginations to work 
in! Let us not suffer the Grub- 
street of art to come between us 
and those 
Who give us nobler thoughts and nobler 
cares, 
The poets, who on earth have made us 
heirs 
Of truth and pure delight in heavenly 
lays ! 


Shakspeare trusts to the ima- 


gination of his audience ; we appeal only to their eves. 
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THE KNIGHT’S LEAP AT ALTENAHR. 


I. 


: - the foeman has fired the gate, men of mine, 
‘J And the water is spent and done; 
Then bring me a cup of the red Ahr-wine ; 
I never shall drink but this one. 


2. 


‘ And fetch me my harness, and saddle my horse, 
And lead him me round to the door ; 
He must take such a leap to-night perforce 
As horse never took before. 


3 
‘I have lived by the saddle for years a score, 
And if I must die on tree, 
The old saddle-tree, which has borne me of yore, 
Is the properest timber for me. 


4: 
‘I have lived my life, I have fought my fight, 
I have drunk my share of wine; 
From Trier to Céln there was never a knight 
Lived a merrier life than mine. 


5: 


*‘ So now to show bishop, and burgher, and priest 
How the Altenahr hawk can die. 
If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest, 
He must take to his wings and fly.’ 


6. 


He harnest himself by the clear moonshine, 
And he mounted his horse at the door, 

And he took such a pull at the red Ahr-wine 
As never man took before. 


7. 
He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight, 
And he leapt him out over the wall ; 
Out over the cliff, out into the night, 
Three hundred feet of fall. 


8. 


They found him next morning below in the glen, 
And never a bone in him whole : 

But heaven may yet have more mercy than men 
On such a bold rider’s soul. 


C.K. 
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HINTS FOR VAGABONDS. 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


Tur Low CountrIizs. 


Of all the vessels that navigate 
the Thames, the one that calls 
up the pleasantest recollections to 
the mind of the veteran tourist is 
the old Batavier. In days gone by, 
when railways as yet were not, 
when Ostend, content with the 
rabbit and oyster trade, did not 
aspire to import the British traveller, 
and when Calais was on the road to 
nowhere except Paris, a mighty 
host of English emigrants used 
weekly to take passage per the above 
time-honoured boat. [ those days 
the Rotterdam route was the recog- 
nised, indeed the only comfortable 
way of reaching the Rhine, Ger- 
many, or Switzerland; and there 
are still to be found those who are 
ready to declare to an incredulous 
generation that they found the 
journey an enjoyable one. It had 
its drawbacks, to be sure. A long 


sea passage, with its concomitant 
throes, is not in the abstract an 
agreeable inauguration of a pleasure 
trip ; and from two to three days 


steaming up sleepy rivers, with 
nothing to look at except dykes and 
windmills, and lethargic little towns 
squatting among the eternal willows, 
may be somewhat monotonous. 
But on the other hand, there were, 
so the patriarchs of continental 
travel assert, certain pleasures pe- 
culiar to the voyage. In the first 
place the passengers being for some 
time thrown upon one another for 
mutual entertainment, there was as 
much liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity among them as is compatible 
with the English constitution. Cases 
have been. known in which a cosy 
— of schnaps was discussed off 

ort by parties who had been total 
strangers at St. Katherine’s Wharf ; 
and acquaintanceships commenced 
by moonlight on deck over a bottle 
of Rhine wine, did not necessarily 
terminate with the scramble for the 
luggage onlanding. It is true there 
was this advantage, you had not 
then, as now, the chance of meeting 
your tailor in the disguise of a 
tourist: not that your tailor has not 
as good a right to his holiday as you 


have, but then he is your tailor, and 
the meeting may, under the circum- 
stances, be embarrassing. J urther- 
more, there was, we are given to 
understand, a luxurious laziness 
about the whole affair which the 
railway traveller can neither know 
nor appreciate ; a noble indifference 
about being up to time anywhere or 
catching anything. Your took your 
passage in the true Moslem spirit, 
and if the steamer stuck upon a 
mudbank, you said it was the will 
of Allah, and resignedly watched 
the rafts floating by, and the cattle 
enjoying their afternoon cud, and 
the crows in search of common 
objects on the shore, printing off 
arrow-headed records of their pro- 
ceedings in the soft ooze. Necessity, 
and the influence of the surrounding 
landscape, induced a fine equable 
frame of mind; trifles became in- 
teresting, and annoyances actual 
sources of amusement. ‘The very 
boarding of the boat by the doua- 
niers had a sort of romance about 
it. There was somethinginsmuggling 
then. But now, what with free 
trades and international regulations 
and amended tariffs, it has lost all 
its excitement. Do your best, and 
you can’t cheat the revenue satis- 
factorily, while the chances are that, 
besides the consciousness of im- 
morality, you will suffer the addi- 
tional pang of observing that your 
contraband wares might have been 
bought five per cent. cheaper in the 
next market. Finally, it is not im- 
probable that sober steam up to 
Cologne may have acted as a mild 
preparative—a gentle tonic, so to 
speak—for more stirring scenes— 
somewhat after the manner of an 
overture or a dinner pill. 

While these good old times lasted, 
that powerful vessel the Batavier 
did a large and fashionable business. 
From June to September she dis- 
charged weekly on the Boompjes at 
Rotterdam, a select and elegant 
cargo, with the gigot sleeves, huge 
bonnets, high waists and collars, 
brimless sugar-loaf hats and slim 
trousers which the antiquary finds 
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delineated in the magazines of the 
period, and which still survive in 
the drawings of Mr. George Cruik- 
shank. There were bridal parties 
with new unstained portmanteaus, 
going to bill and coo among the fir 
woods of the Taunus, and leggy 
young lordlings about to make the 
grand tour, and study everything 
under the Rev. Magnall Maunders, 
who always entered himself in the 
livre des voyageurs as ‘ ecclésiastique 
Anglais,’ and was thought by the 
natives to be the cardinal next in 
succession for the archiepiscopal 
chair at Lambeth. There were 
chronic rheumatisms going to try 
the newly-diseovered baths at 
Quacksalberbad, wicked old livers 
in quest of mineral waters to restore 
that activity which a regular atten- 
dance at Crockford’s had impaired, 
interesting nerves requiring change 
of air and scene. ‘There were plenty 
of pleasure-seekers, and health- 
seekers, and very few economy- 
seekers, for it had not as yet become 
a superstition that Baden is a cheap 
place, and that to go up the Rhine 
is equivalent to retrenchment, and 
so the old Batavier enjoyed good 
society, and was an eminently 
fashionable boat. But times are 
altered; ‘trade’s unfeeling train 
usurps the land,’ and tries to rob 
the main. The railway, the short 
sea passage, and the fascinating idea 
of taking tea in London and an early 
dinner in Cologne the next after- 
noon, have given to this once 
liveliest vessel of the watery plain 
the touching aspect of a Deserted 
Vessel, at least as far as society is 
concerned. Her berths, those 
‘bowers of innocence and ease,’ are 
— by men who deal in cheese, 
and Dutch butter merchants smoke 
their cheroots under her awning, 
that shade for invalids and whisper- 
ing lovers made. Still, fallen as 
she is from her high estate, the 
Batavier sidles out into the river 
every Sunday morning as bravely 
as she did thirty years ago. 
Thirty years ago! What do 
we say? Whiy the oldest inha- 
bitants of Limehouse and Rother- 
hithe believe the Batavier to be 
almost coeval with the Thames. 
Mr. Timbs, Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham, and other competent autho- 
rities, may be able to prove that 
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the Earl of Leicester and Sir Philip 
Sidney sailed for the Low Countries 
on board one of Elizabeth’s ships of 
the line; that it was out of a Dutch 
skouw William III. stepped ashore, 
as described by Lord Macaulay, his 
valet following with the wig-box 
containing the ample peruke, which 
is inseparably associated with his 
glorious, «pious, and immortal 
memory ; that it was on board a 
totally different vessel that Lien 
Chi Altangi was so unwell on his 
passage from Rotterdam to London, 
as his second letter, edited by Dr. 
Goldsmith, says he was; the 
Netherlands Steamboat Company 
may advertise their ‘ Powerful 
New Steamship’ in the most dog- 
matic capitals, but the amphibious 
population of east London will 
continue to hold the opinion that 
the Batavier has been for ages the 
only means of communication be- 
tween this country and Holland, 
and even incline to a superstition 
that she is the original Flying 
Dutchman. If so, by right she 
ought to be at the Cape; but then 
the sentence may have been com- 
muted to penal servitude on the 
London and Rotterdam line, and 
Vanderdecken allowed to assume 
the arms of Captain W. Smith. 
Unless the above facts present an 
obstacle, the claims of the Batavier 
and Holland should not be over- 
looked when you are thinking about 
a quo exeas regno in the summer, 
or indeed, at any time of the year; 
for it is among the advantages which 
Holland offers, that sunshiue and 
verdure are not indispensable to the 
traveller's enjoyment there. Even 
the veriest vagabond is supposed by 
courtesy to devote his Christmas to 
the cultivation of the domestic rela- 
tions, but these may be casually 
interrupted. His Grace, with whom 
you usually pass that festive season, 
may be unable to receive you, owing 
to the painters being in the house, 
or the cook having gone on a visit 
to her friends. Under such circum- 
stances, it might be at least worth 
consideration whether the features 
of a Dutch winter landscape did not 
hold out as great a prospect of 
amusement as the more sensuous 
seenery of the pantomime. But at 
any rate, in summer a week or ten 
days may be profitably laid out in 
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Holland, either en route for the 
south, or as an independent excur- 
sion. By embarking in the Batavier 
this much is gained—that your ex- 

riences of the country commence 
four-and-twenty hours sooner than 
= had anticipated. Though the 

ritish tourist does not greatl 
affect the noble vessel, she is still 
popular with the foreigners ; and to 
go on board is in effect to cross by 
means of a plank from St. Kathe- 
rine’s Wharf to the quay of the 
Boompjes. The outlandish sailors, 
Hood remarked, are lowering away 
the baggage with the aid of windlass 
and imprecation. Indeed, Low 
Dutch under any circumstances 
sounds not unlike colloquial blas- 
phemy. From the picturesque cos- 
tumes that dot the quarterdeck, it 
would seem as though a general 
exodus from the alien quarters about 
Soho and the Minories was taking 
place. There are long black coats, 
secured with loops in front, and 
ornamented with a jelly-bag and 
tassel behind. There are cloaks of 
that cut which always suggests re- 
publican principles to a British 
mind. Hats of every degree of 
wide-awakeness, caps with peaks 
which rival that of Teneriffe in pro- 
minence, bonnets like gauze-and- 
wire butterflies perched upon the 
fair heads of the wearers. Here is 
a compatriot of Sappho, who has 
done himself up in a bag as if he 
was a cut-glass chandelier and the 
family out of town; and there is a 
gentleman, from Mesopotamia very 
likely, with a peculiar head-dress 
which he will not remove under any 
circumstances, but will eat, drink, 
retire to his berth, be sick, and, at 
some future day, die in it. And of 
course there is Sidonia, proudly 
conscious of his pure Caucasian 
blood and mosaic embellishments. 
The luggage, piled up just abaft the 
mainmast, is in its way quite as 
foreign in character; consisting as 
it does of hairy little trunks 
strengthened by strips of lath, and 
secured by leche ingeniously made 
of brass foil; of theatrical-looking 
chests like that which formed a part 
of Iachimo’s baggage on his visit to 
Britain; of bags curiously wrought 
in worstedwork by some Dutch 
Penelope to accompany the travels 
of her commercial Ulysses; of ser- 
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viceable green pasteboard hat-boxes 
tied with red tape; of strange con- 
trivances, neither bag nor box, but 
a sort of mongrel, in which the bag, 
formosa superne, ends in an absurd 
little black valise. Hard by these 
there stands on its end, eyeing them 
superciliously as it were, a British 
portmanteau. Perhaps there is 
nothing, in a small way, more cha- 
racteristic of the nation than this 
article. There is an ostentatious 
display of sturdiness, strength, and 
simplicity about it, as though it said, 
‘Yes, you may look at me; but I 
wasn’t made for show. You wont 
find any brass nails or nonsense 
about me. I’m merely a plain 
honest English portmanteau, worth 
a dozen of those humbugging 
French malles. My lock is Bramah’s 

atent; and I’m warranted solid 
eather, and suitable for any cli- 
mate.’ Presently things come to a 
crisis. Wet ropes begin to be 
dragged across the deck, spreading 
confusion among the cloaks and 
wide-awakes. The language gets 
stronger and stronger; and the 
paddle-wheels work backwards and 
forwards in a feeble undecided way, 
as if bewildered by orders and 
counter-orders. Then they sulk and 
strike work altogether, and it is only 
when the opposite shore of Rother- 
hithe seems in imminent danger of 
being carried away by the stern of 
the vessel, that they consent to re- 
turn to their duty and get you fairly 
under way. It is an agitating 
moment that. No more Zimes at 
breakfast for a season; no more 
beer or beefsteaks. If you have 
forgotten anything, there is no help 
for it now. That strip of unclean 
water has separated you effectually 
from all the endearing associations 
of home. Your favourite bore may 
call, but you will know nothing of 
it. Letters that you wot not of may 
be awaiting an answer. Duns may 
look across that gulf with sad im- 
ploring eyes, but you will be uncon- 
scious of their solicitude. These 
reflections give an air of importance 
to the enterprise, and make you look 
with « sort of contempt on the 
people on board the steamer astern, 
who are only going to Margate. 
Possibly they entertain a like feel- 
ing for the Gravesend passengers, 
who in their turn despise the 
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Woolwich boat: for such is life. 
Greenwich, where the church bells 
ring out venomously, as if denounc- 
ing the ungodly old bark that goes 
to sea instead of going to church on 
a Sunday; Woolwich; the plains 
made classic by the fistic reporter of 
Bell's Life ; Rosherville, that demo- 
cratic Versailles; the guns of Til- 
bury and the shrimps of Gravesend, 
emblems of peace and war; the 
Nore and its floating beacon, which 
was once a buoy:—upon all these 
you meditate, or if communicative, 
discourse with your fellow voyagers, 
until, somewhere about the latter 
point, you perceive an official come 
up and whisper something to each 
passenger which makes him or her 
dash below immediately. To the 
inexperienced in nautical matters, 
the suspicion may occur that the 
ship has sprung a leak or is on fire, 
and that hen good people are in a 
hurry to save a portion of their pro- 

erty. But they who go down the 

hames in steamers will know that 
it is only dinner which has broken 
out in the chief cabin. A strange 
and not unprofitable study is that 
repast. ‘The philosopher and fre- 
quenter of the Zoological Gardens 
knows how favourable feeding-time 
it is for observing the true nature of 
any animal; and here you have 
specimens of nearly all the races of 
Europe, and one or two of those of 
Asia, assembled together for the 
purpose of devouring the greatest 
possible amount of boiled mutton 
and turnips in the shortest possible 
time. As for the conversation, it is 
much of the same character as that 
which must have prevailed at the 
last grand Masonic Dinner in the 
Tower of Babel, when the design of 
completing the edifice was aban- 
doned and the science of Compara- 
tive Philology founded. ‘The poly- 
glot steward (who is believed to 
know what chicken and ham is in 
twenty-three different languages) is 
m great demand. The lady who 
requested a mere suspicion of fowl 
has a plate of steaming beef and 
carrots before her; and the gentle- 
man whose large appetite the latter 
was to appease has got the liver- 
wing of a pigeon. The owner of 
the portmanteau inquires in French 
if there is any pale ale, and is told 
in English (at which he is delighted) 
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that there is, in large and small 
bottles. The gentleman from Meso- 
otamia asks for sherbet, to which 

olyglot makes answer, no doubt in 
Sanscrit, that they have soda water. 
At last comes dessert, mainly con- 
sisting of walnuts, with one pair of 
nutcrackers among sixty odd people, 
succeeded in some cases by coffee 
tempered with that peculiar and 
stringy body, lac maris, or steam- 
boat milk, which floats in the cup 
like potable gun-cotton. However, 
on the whole it is a sufficient and 
wholesome repast; and if followed 
by a modicum—hot, with sugar—of 
schiedam, which is undeniable on 
board the Batavier,it enables you to 
meet your fate with becoming calm- 
ness. Of this fate it is unnecessary, 
indeed undignified, to speak. As 
old Sir Thomas Browne says, ‘ In 
things of this nature silence com- 
mendeth history.’ The novelist, it 
wiil be observed, for the most part 
paints his hero as rising superior to 
this as well as other calamities, or 
at least throws a veil over such 
epochs in his career; and judi- 
ciously, for a hero sensitive to 
allusions to bacon, and supporting 
nature by sips of brandy and water, 
is not to be handled with propriety 
save by the most consummate realist. 
The poets, too, who extol the ‘ roll- 
ing deep,’ agree to forget its effects 
when in that condition; and as they 
shout on deck about ‘a wet sheet 
and a flowing sea,’ would have us 
believe they don’t think of the damp 
sheets and the creaking berths in 
the cabin below. In short, every 
one admits that man in the state 
thus delicately referred to is not a 
part of the Beautiful. 

* * * 

Consciousness being restored, you 
perceive with satisfaction that the 
motion of the vessel has subsided 
into an agreeable tremble, and going 
on deck find yourself working at 
half speed over the whitey-brown 
waters of the Maas. Holland, you 
observe, is at present represented 
by two banks of thick fog, which 
extend on either side as far as you 
can see. Queer little brown boats, 
like half cocoa-nuts, are bobbing 
about on the crisp waves. These 
are of a decided Dutch build; but 
it is something of a disappointment 
to discover that their crews are not 
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remarkable for any such striking 
malformation or voluminousness of 
nether garment as the illustrated 
geography-book of youth represents 
their nation to be. On board, or 
rather half overboard, is a sailor 
taking soundings, and singing at 
intervals something like ‘dree en 
ane halef—feer—fife en ane halef ;’ 
which, taken in connexion with the 
operation he is engaged in, you 
fairly assume to be the Dutch for 
certain numbers. Presently the 
paddles cease to move, andthe waste- 
pipe begins to roar hideously, and 
rom out a break in the fog bank, 
where you dimly perceive the rudi- 
ments of a town, there comes a boat 
with a pilot. That town is Briel or 
Brill, as you learn from a taciturn 
Dutch passenger, who, like Lord 
Bateman’s mother-in-law, never was 
heard to speak so free, but as he 
draws near home becomes a topo- 
graphical authority. Immediately 
recalling to your mind Mangnall’s 
Questions, you look with interest, 
though you cannot exactly see it, 
upon the spot where Dutch courage 
—no, it was better than that— 
where Batavian pluck, first gave 
Spanish pride a fair fall; ‘ when,’ 
as Fuller quaintly says, ‘on Palm 
Sunday (as if the day promised 
victory), at Brill, they took the first 
livery and seasin of the land.’ You 
remember it, too, as a place which 
was once in pawn—if the expression 
may be applied to an historical fact 
—and upon which Queen Elizabeth 
agreed to lend money and troops to 
the Dutch, with the stipulation that 
‘interest should be paid upon in- 
terest, and that, for every gentle- 
ma» who should lose his life in the 
State’s service, they should make 
good five pounds to the Crown of 
England.’ Sir Philip Sidney was 
one of those gentlemen, but his 
value has risen in the market, judg- 
ing by late quotations. The bill, 
however, was not sent in; and a 
nice document it would be for Mr. 
Froude to find among the State- 
povee ‘To Eliz. R. The United 
-rovinees, Drs. To one gentleman, 
a poet, lost at Zutphen, Sept. 22, 
1586. 5/.’ The account remained 
open till the next reign, when the 
Dutch offered the principal and the 
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duplicate to James, and he ‘ in re- 
quitall of that Princely entertain- 
ment, which my lady Elizabeth re- 
ceived in divers of their towns,’* and 
not objecting to ready money, closed 
the transaction on their own terms. 

As the morning wears on the fog 
rises. At last a distinct view of 
Dutch scenery—a broad lazy river 
taking its ease at an inch and a half 
per hour; slopes of glistening mud 
and thick sedge, over which the 
waves raised by the paddles are 
running mad races; long lines of 
green bank, topped by rows of trees 
all made to order after the same 
frizzled conical toy-shop pattern ; 
in the distance the heads and horns 
of a few windmills appearing above 
the dykes, and in the foreground a 
heron or so standing upon one leg 
in a fit of abstraction. Anent the 
latter, one who has been reading 
Murray inguires if they are the 
storks which are so much respected 
in Holland, and whether those birds 
exhibit in real life the amiable 
traits they are credited with. To 
which the Dutch philosopher replies, 
‘ Berhabs ;’ but on the whole seems 
inclined to take a prosaic view of 
the matter. Poor old innocent 
fables, this modern deluge of com- 
mon sense leaves you no rest for the 
soles of your feet. You needn't 
tell us about the filial piety of the 
stork. We know better. Science 
has demonstrated that the youth of 
that race are as other youths, call- 
ing the male parent ‘ the governor,’ 
or ‘the old cock,’ notcoming home till 
morning, and insisting upon having 
the latehkey of the paternal nest. 
Soon on the left appears the steeple 
of Vlaardingen, and then the 
chimneys of Schiedam, off which 
the Dutch topographer observes 
‘schnaps,’ and being a man of few 
words, pantomimes the act of drink- 
ing, to intimate that here is manu- 
factured the beverage we import in 
square black bottles. And now 
Rotterdam shows in front. A goodly 
crowd of shipping—a long line of 
green trees backed by tall white 
houses—drawbridges, and basins, 
and a mile or so of quay, with the 
accompaniments of bales, barrels, 
spars, and comfortable horses har- 
nessed to long trucks, which look 
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like a ladder upon wheels. The 
broad Maas, no longer sleepy, is as 
lively as a bright sun and steamers 
and ferry-boats can make it. On 
the whole, there is a briskness about 
the entire scene that makes you 
doubt whether Dutch phlegm may 
not be as much a myth as the 
stork’s piety. There is, however, a 
vulgar error about Holland which 
concerns you more nearly than this, 
and that is, that passports are not 
strictly looked after there. The 
consequences if you are not en 
régle may be less serious than in 
other countries, but at Rotterdam, 
the Hague, and sometimes at Am- 
sterdam, your passport will be as 
—— demanded, and as scrupu- 
ously written in, as if you were in 
Austria or Franee. While on this 
subject, it may be as well to touch 
upon another erroneous notion— 
viz., that Dutch hotels are extra- 
vagantly dear. The factis, they are 


not dearer than the average of the 
Rhine hotels, and infinitely cheaper 
than those of Paris or Switzerland. 
It is true they are less splendid in 
their appointments, but for all that, 
you can take your ease very com- 
fortably in a Dutch inn, and just 


opposite the landing place on the 
Boompjes is a fair specimen in the 
new Bath hotel. 

Why does not some painter who 
has a good eye for architecture and 
colour make a picture of the market- 
place, in which you will be pretty 
sure to find yourself before you 
have been long in Rotterdam ? 
There is no want of good materials. 
As is usual in Rotterdam, there is a 
combination of gables, chimneys, and 
windows of the quaintest patterns ; 
of quays lined by sturdy elms, and 
salleiinn a placid canal of light- 
green water; of drawbridges and 
that round-sterned many-coloured 
shipping which has not changed its 
character since the days of Van de 
Velde and Bakhuizen. In the mid- 
dle of these is the market itself, 
occupying a sort of bridge over the 
canal. There are crockery stalls, 
with piles of those comely blue-and- 
grey pitchers we see in the pictures 
of Dutch Bores drinking, by Van 
Ginnums. There are book-stalls 
and fruit-stalls and vegetable-stalls 
all green and gold, where noble 
pumpkins and marrows lie dozing 
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in the sunshine on cool beds of 
brocoli and Brussels sprouts, sur- 
rounded by huge cucumbers that 
have writhed themselves into absurd 
shapes in an agony of ripeness. 
There are coopers and _basket- 
makers at work, and red-jacketed 
sailors smoking strange pipes, and 
women in long cloaks and lace 
caps affectionately patting the fat 
stomachs of the aldermanic pump- 
kins, or peering into the leaves of 
suspicious cabbages, and shabby- 
looking students doing the same by 
the bookseller’s quartos. On one side 
is the famous statue of Erasmus. 
He is hurrying home with a book in 
his hand, no doubt just picked up at 
one of the stalls, and, from the sup- 
pressed grin on his keen humorous 
face, seems pleased with his bargain. 
Possibly it is the copy of his own 
Encomium Morie, with Holbein’s 
pen-and-ink illustrations, which we 
are told tickled himsomuch. Every 
time the clock strikes, they say, or 
at least John Ray the traveller says, 
he turns over a new leaf, but this 
no doubt was a tu guoque joke of 
the parti prétre, in return for his 
hints that they would be the better 
of a little reform. On his right, and 
not a stone’s throw from his elbow, 
stands the house where he, or rather 
the little Gerrit Gerritz, who after- 
wards grew into the great Erasmus, 
was born, a subdued-looking little 
mansion, with the heavy brown brick 
tower of the Groote Kerk frowning 
down on it, and preaching to it in 
melancholy chimes, which, as they 
rise above the buzz of the market, 
sound like the apophthegm of the 
Brazen Head set to music. 

There is a choice of two lines of 
railway from Rotterdam to Amster- 
dam—one by Gonda and Utrecht, 
the other by the Hague, Leyden, 
and Haarlem. As far as scenery 
goes they are on a par; indeed, as a 
general rule, there is about the same 
difference between any two bits of 
Dutch landscape that there is be- 
tween eggs of the same nest. Those 
who do intend to return to Rotter- 
dam, and wish to see as much as 
—— will probably take the 
atter. The Hague, ors’Gravenhage 
as your ticket or the visa on your 
passport tells you to call it, is 
reached after about three-quarters 
of an hour of very leisurely railway 
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travelling. The trains on the Hol- 
landsche Spoorweg are above the 
vulgar hurry and bustle of our 
Birmingham or Bristol ‘ expresses.’ 
They jog along in a way which is in 
perfect harmony with the unctuous 
cattle-feeding, cheese - and - butter- 
making country they have to cross. 
They come up to the stations, which 
occur about every two miles, puffin 

and wheezing as if they were fat an 

scant of breath, and never think of 
stirring until they have had refresh- 
ment, and are comfortably coked 
and watered and greased. It is a 
line not altogether without the 
charm of associations. The first 
station after leaving Rotterdam is 
Schiedam, before mentioned; the 
next, Delft, brings the mug of child- 
hood forcibly before you; and a 
little further on a board with 
‘ Rijswijk,’ which being interpreted 
signifies Ryswick, painted on it, 
a the same office for Lord 

acaulay and William III. 

The Hague is far more charac- 
teristically Dutch than Rotterdam. 
It has still all those features which 
old Coryat, in his Crudities, remarks 
as being so admirable in the towns 
of Holland : 


Euery streete is very delicately paued 
with bricke, which is composed after 
that artificial manner that a man may 
walke there presently after an exceed- 
ing shower of raine and neuer wet his 
shooes. The buildings are all of bricke, 
of a goodly heigth, and an excellent 
uniformity in most of the streetes, the 
toppes rising with battlements. I ob- 
serued that these kinde of prety build- 
ings are of a just correspondency on 
both sides of the streetes, which doe 
minister notable beauty to the towne. 


The beauty of the Hague, how- 
ever, is after all not very notable. 
It is neat and smug, and has a sort 
of retired-tradesman air about it 
rather than that lordly look one 
expects to find in a residence of 
royalty. To the north lies its west 
end; indeed one of the select streets 
is called the Noord Kinde. Here 
of course dwell the King and all his 
ministers, surrounded by a congenial 
circle of ambassadors. Between 
them and the simple respectability 
of the southern portion lie, first, a 
sheet of stagnant water called the 
Vijver, a sort of genteel Dead Sea 
with a woody island in it, which tries 
hard to look easy and natural, but 
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cannot, by reason of the company ; 
then a line of places or piazzas, for 
squares they are not, comprising 
the Plein, the Binnenhof, and the 
Buitenhof. South of these, from 
east to west, runs the Spui Straat, 
the Fleet-street and Strand of the 
Hague, abounding in bookshops, 
printshops, ganteries, and confec- 
tioners. In the windows of the 
latter are mighty slabs of ginger- 
bread, with mottoes in white sugar, 
from which it would appear that 
this delicacy is employed by the 
Dutch gallants as a medium for 
sentiment. Here is a specimen of 
this language of gingerbread : 
Al is’t geschenk ook nog zoo klein, 
Zal hooge ik naar geneuge zijn. 

Which may be freely translated— 


Although the gift a trifle be, 
The giving is a treat to me. 


The antiquities of the Hague lie 
about the Binnenhof and Buitenhof, 
or inner and outer courts. In the 
former, where the good old Barne- 
veldt was beheaded, is the most 
remarkable building of the city, the 
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Court, an instance of that sparingly 
ornamented, solid, brown architec- 
ture, like Gothic reared on beer, 
which prevails more or less all over 
Holland. The Groote Kerk is 
another specimen with ecclesiastical 
differences, and a slight infusion 
of the pagoda. In fact, walking 
through a Dutch city after the old 
towns of Belgium, is like drinking 
brown stout after burgundy. Both 
buildings and paintings are unde- 
niably solid, and honest, and whole- 
some ; you have nothing to complain 
of as far as they go, no crudeness or 
want of finish. But somehow they 
have a kind of drowsy effect after 
the bright rich fancies of the Ghent 
and Antwerp architects, and of the 
Hemling, Van Eyck, and Matsys 
pictures. Strange that it should be 
so. There can be no great difference 
as to race between Holland and the 
part of Belgium which is richest in 
art; in the physical character of 
the country there is none whatever. 
Nor were they differently circum- 
stanced when, for example, yonder 
opaque edifice and the spire of 
Antwerp were built. There must 
be something subtler than we wot 
of to account for this, and whatever 
it is it also probably accounts for 
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Utrecht and the Seven United 
Provinces, and Admirals Van 
Tromp, De Ruyter, and De Witt, 
and Dutch colonies and Protestant- 
ism, and Flemish Catholicity and 
manufactures. Can it be that the 
truth lies at the bottom of those 
silent canals? That which helped 
the country to expel the Spaniards 
may have also helped to make it 
self-reliant, self-confident, and at the 
same time less likely to be affected 
by foreign influences. 

The Museum at the Hague has a 
world-wide celebrity as a gallery of 
Dutch paintings. Here is Panl ‘ot- 
ter’s Young Bull, about which the 
connoisseur world raves. No doubt 
a fine animal, very carefully painted, 
and very like the real thing, as is 
also his herd, to whom he bears a 
striking family likeness. As a gem 
of course one is grateful for having 
seen it, but somehow you turn with 
satisfaction to a portrait described 
in the catalogue as Le Confesseur 
de Rubbens. There is no mistaking 
that hand, and the confessor is just 
what you would have expected; 
just the man to drop in for spiritual 
conversation, and end by drinking 
a jovial bottle in the painting-room. 
Then there is perhaps the most 
elaborate Rembrandt extant, the 
Lecture in Anatomy, with the por- 
trait of Professor Tulp: possibly an 
unpleasant subject, but certainly a 
noble piece of drawing, and besides 
remarkable for the strange weird 
light which the pale corpse seems to 
throw over the whole picture. There 
are some few Vandycks, and of 
course a host of works by Ostade, 
Douw, Teniers, Mieris, besides men 
you never heard of before, who all 
run to interior, and paint crockery 
beautifully. There are specimens of 
poultry by Hondekoeter, well-bred 
birds, with the port and demeanour 
of eagles or phenixes; of flowers 
and flames by Velvet Breughel and 
Hell Breughel respectively; of 
shipping by Van de Velde, and 
Bakhuizen the breezy. But perhaps 
you will derive as much pleasure as 
all these can give from three unpre- 
tending little portraits, by Holbein, 
of Sir Thomas More, Jane Seymour, 
and one Robert Cheseman. After 
all, gallery trotting is tiresome, 
although delightfully improving to 
the mind, and it is probable thet by 
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the time you have retired to rest at 
the Bellevue (conducted by Mr. Mait- 
land, ‘ who is of English extraction,’ 
a cheering fact impressed upon you 
by advertisement and otherwise), 
the edge will have been taken off 
your keenness about the arts. 

It will not do, however, to give 
way to sensual drowsiness until 
you take stock, as it were, of the 
mental acquisitions made during 
the day. But alas, this is easier said 
than done when one has a confused 

anorama of Cuyps, and Boths, and 
Rayednale before him every time he 
shuts his eyes, and is, furthermore, 
very sleepy. Let you see. There 
is the Young Bull, which you are 
very glad to have seen, and of 
which you have heard so much: 
you have read of it too—The Bull, 
very fine, by Paul Potter, and the 
next work is the Birth of Ercules 
and Eyelash, by Van Chislum. 
This will never do. You are actually 

uoting the Book of Snobs instead of 
the catalogue. You must rouse 
yourself. Well, what do you think 
of the great Rembrandt? The Pro- 
fessor's face good, evidently a care- 
ful portrait, though not so good as 
Holbein’s Sir Thomas More, who is 
of English extraction—by the way, 
why does he put that in his adver- 
tisement? The body is finely drawn, 
and lies very heavy and dead. Just 
cut in the arm too: (Here inter- 
sects, as the London Directory 
would say, an undeveloped snore.) 
What a shame it was to cut him 
dead. But perhaps he was mixed 
up in the execution of the Grand 
Pensionary Barneveldt. What is a 
Grand Pensionary? Perhaps you 
are one yourself. At any rate it is 
very bent dark, and there is a 
crowd of people with torches looking 
at you. Vou see it allnow. You 
are going to be executed as you were 
last Tuesday night: not a bit more 
chance for you on this occasion. 
Suddenly, whick, whack, whick 
goes something, or somebody, and 
a voice of derision says ‘ hoo—ha.” 
By right you ought to be shot dead, 
but you only feel a little chilly, and 
find that you have kicked off the 
bedeclothes, and just as you are 
coming round off goes the whick, 
whack again under your window, 
followed by the ‘ hoo ha,’ and some 
remarks in Dutch about the time of 
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night, for such is the amiable fashion 
in which the watchmen of this 
country perform their nocturnal 
duties. 

Leaving the Hague behind, the 
railway runs through scenery ex- 
actly like the landscapes you have 
been looking at in the gallery. You 
pass several prim but damp-looking 
villas, surrounded by lawns and 
gardens Jaid out in the taste of 
Mistress Mary of contrary memory, 
in whose pleasure-ground, it a 
be remembered, the plants grew all 
ina row. Near Leyden the train 
crosses what appears to be a very 
ordinary canal, but is in reality the 
poor old Rhine, or at least all of it 
that the Hollanders allow to kee 
the name. The treatment ohh 
this river receives makes one swell 
with noble indignation. After a 
long and honourable course of ser- 
vice to Europe generally, he reaches 
the Dutch frontier and divides him- 
self, as he has a perfect right to do. 
Indeed, his obvious intention is to 
make himself as useful as possible. 
With the main body of his forces 
he is making for the sea, intending 
to look in at Dort and Rotterdam 
on his way, when a dapper young 
stream, French by birth but Belgian 
by choice, comes swaggering down 
from the Ardennes and falls into 
him. Not content with the assault, 
the intruder proceeds to defamation 
and larceny by destroying his good 
name and stealing his substance, 
and laden with the spoil makes off 
to sea, leaving the wretched Rhine 
floundering in a Dutch bog, and 
making hideous mudbanks and 
islands in his attempts to get out. 
But this is not the worst. The 
smaller branch he threw out meets 
with all sorts of indignities, and is 
treated no better than a common 
canal, and this too by a country 
which owes its existence to the mud 
contributed by the parent stream, 
It is run into by opposition water- 
courses; it is locked up, and, too 
frequently,dammed; so that at last, 
exhausted by ill treatment, it can 
barely stagger into the sea at 
Katwijk under the affecting title of 
‘het oud Rhijn.’ This last is a 
downright insult. Why not at once 
declare the poor old river bankrupt, 
and hand over everything to the 
assignees, if there be no court to 
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take cognizance of the case of Rhine 
v. Maas, alias Meuse? 

But for the alliteration, he who 
first nicknamed Amsterdam ‘the 
Vulgar Venice’ would have made a 
happier hit had he called it the 
Prose Venice. Vulgar it is not, 
either in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, for never was there a 
town with less tawdry pretentious- 
ness about it; or in the proper 
sense, for Venice itself is not more 
thoroughly peculiar in aspect and 
ways. Asin Venice, at every turn 
you find short steep bridges and 
narrow canals with tall houses, some 
leaning forward to get a look at 
themselves in the murky waters 
below, others starting back as if in 
disgust at their distorted. features. 
The Amstel, assisted by locks and 
gates, and other contrivances, 
meanders through the city some- 
what after the fashion of the Grand 
Canal. The general shape of the 
two cities is much the same. The 
Y, a broad sea-lake dotted with 
shipping, is a very fair analogue of 
that part of the Lagune which lies 
in front of Venice, and the Lido is 
aptly represented by the long low 
line of the Waterland opposite. 

But the bridges are plain practical 
structures; the canals have no mys- 
terious look about them ; the houses 
are quaint and picturesque, but 
without a trace of nobility. The Y 
looks cold and chilly, and is about 
the colour of pea-soup. A fat steam 
ferry-boat puis across to the Water- 
fool instead of the gondolas that 
glide over to the Lido. There is 
nothing to replace the Ducal palace 
or the Piazza, but a lumbering 
Stadhuis and a formal square in the 
centre of the town. In fact, Am- 
sterdam is to Venice what an 
Elzevir is to an Aldine—very neat, 
very useful and practical looking, 
quaint, but not elegant. Still it is 
well worth while to deposit yourself 
and effects for a day or two at one 
of the many Doelens that solicit 
your patronage (every hotel almost 
in Amsterdam is a ‘ Doelen’ of some 
sort). And after you have seen 
pictures and churches, and observed 
those queer wheelless cabs, the 
sleep koets, which are really the 
gondolas of the Dutch Venice, and 
the fish stalls festooned with bunches 
of dried eels like strips of shrivelled 
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gutta percha, and the plump dames 
from Friesland over the way with 
gold skull-caps glistening through 
lace ;—after you have seen all this 
to your heart's content, is there not 
a railway waiting to convey you to 
fresh woods and pastures new ; to 
the verdant shades and green cloth 
tables of Baden, or the more ele- 
vated pleasures of Switzerland. 
But first there is at least an excur- 
sion which you will, indeed must 
take. 

Every one who goes to Amster- 
dam goes also to Broek, so to 
prevent unpleasant consequences 
you will have to devote a part of a 
day to that pilgrimage. The plea- 
santest part of the trip is the trek- 
schuit voyage to Buiksloot, and 
you cannot help wondering how 
railways ever got a footing in a 
country where such a luxurious, 
meditative mode of travelling is in- 
digenous. From Buiksloot a walk 
of halfan hour along a towing-path, 
by canals fringed with whispering 
sedge, over vast polders, where 
everything seems to have gone to 
sleep, except the windmills, which 
have gone mad, you come in sight 
of a pond, or rather a canal in an 
advanced stage of dropsy, and be- 
yond it some trees, a church, and 
the houses of the famous capital of 
cleanliness. Itis asad and a solemn 

lace, that capital. No vehicle, no 

orse, ever wakes up the slumber- 
ing echoes of its one street, which is 
in point of fact a garden walk neatly 
aved. Gravel would be too dirty. 

he houses, all of the exactest 
chimney-piece order of architecture, 
green, red, and yellow, varnished 
and brass-knockered, have all their 
windows shut and all their blinds 
down, and seem afraid even to 
wink lest they should get out of 
order. The very breeze is not al- 
lowed play about here. There is no 
admittance for it except on business, 
and that is only when some chim- 
ney will not draw. If afflicted with 
the severest cold in the head you 
would burst rather than dare to 
sneeze in a place so totally given 
over to the abomination of primness, 
and the only satisfactory looking 
object you can perceive is on the roof 
of the toy church. It is a tiler repair- 
ing that e¢:fice, and no doubt heis a 
Pariah to the inhabitants, because 
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he is grimy and jolly, and accom- 
panies the clink of his trowel by a 
merry stave. It is true that all 
this is only a severe form of that 
penchant for cleanliness which ma- 
nifests itself all over Holland. No- 
where else are small fire-engines 
used for cleaning windows, and pots 
and kettles kept for the purpose of 
being scoured. As in other countries 
they have love songs and drinking 
songs, so in Holland they have 
washing songs. One of these has 
been parodied in our language intoa 
coarse bacchanalian ditty, wholly 
opposed in sentiment to the original 
pure Dutch melody, which literally 
translated is as follows :— 
Vrouw Vian den Bosch, 
Though she never would wash 

Herself, loved scrubbing dearly. 

You could see by a glance 
At her pots and pans 

That she hated dirt sincerely. 
Singing, Oh, a Dutchwoman’s fondest 

hope 
Is that heaven is well supplied with 

soap. 

Here is another of these lyrics, 
given in the original to afford you 
an opportunity of studying the lan- 
guage. It will be observed that we 
are not the only nation capable of 
producing a poetry of the affections, 
and throwing a mystic glory of 
song round domestic objects :— 

HET OUD WASCH TUBB. 
Ik luv het, Ik luv het, en hoo zal snubb 
Mijn haardt vor luving dat oud wasch 
tubb ? 
Ik heb kept het loong a saekred prijz, 
Vor het duz not liek, is a handij sijz, 
En mijn blessedt moeder, a vo tu dijrt, 
Wascht in het herr stochijngs en vater’s 
schijrt ; 
En hwen wij waer lijttl ze ovt wud 
skrubb 
Mijn broeder en mij in dat oud wasch 
tubb. 
As may be perceived by the above 
sample, Dutch is by no means dif_i- 
cult, being, in fact, intermediate 
between English and the language 
of the Phonetic Nuz. Indeed that 
periodical, it is said, depended 
mainly upon its circulation in Hol- 
land, where, and especially at the 
Hague, it was extensively taken in 
as a substitute for Punch; its 
humour being considered by the 
Dutch wits to ke more subtle and 
less severe upon the ruling powers 
of Europe. O. 
H2 
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7 prove that a jest is a jest, to 
enforce a bon mot by a historical 
argument, and to insist that the 
laughable shall be laughed at, is a 
task no man would willingly set 
himself, As soon as a joke wants 
explaining it is a proof that it had 
better be forgotten. 

But there are jeux-d'esprit which 
have done more in their day than 
make men laugh; which have told 
upon society or the course of public 
events. When this is the case, 
they have ceased to be facetia, and 
deserve our serious consideration. 
The wit may be evaporated, and the 
caricature cold, but a truth remains 
behind. 

The ‘Epistole Obsceurorum Viro- 
rum’ have long passed out of the 
category of fun into that of earnest. 
They are now not even amusing ; 
but they are more instructive than 
piles of the controversial pamphlets 
of the same date. They require a 
commentary however; and though 
with none of the profundity of 
Rabelais, they are almost as inex- 
plicable without a key. The general 
reader will probably be satisfied 
with an abstract. Let him take our 
word for it, he loses little by neg- 
lecting the original. It would cer- 
tainly cost him far more time to 
master it than it is worth. 

This opinion is indeed opposed 
to the high-flown praises we find in 
many writers of the humour of the 
Epistole. From Paulus Jovius, 
who calls it ‘the most delightful 
specimen of raillery’ (jucundissi- 
mum satire illudentis genus), down 
to David Strauss, Hutten’s latest 
biographer, we find the wit of the 
Epistles extolled with an hyperbole 
that ensures disappointment. We 
may fatigue ourselves in vain with- 
out being able to catch the point of 
view from which Sir W. Hamilton 
could describe these ‘ Epistles’ as ‘a 
masterpiece of wit.’ 

The truth is, that all such judg- 
ments on the part of modern critics 
are judgments not only after the 
event, but from it. That the Epis- 
tole amused its own generation is 
undoubted; though the story of 
Erasmus having burst an impos- 
thume on the face with laughter at 


them, be, like all the best stories, 
fiction. But no product of human 
ingenuity is so transient as a jest. 
Taste in the ridiculous changes as 
rapidly as in dress. The grandsons 
of those who had enjoyed the salt 
of Plautus, thought their ancestors 
stupid boors for having done so. 
We have all read of that old Earl of 
Norwich, whose conceits, brilliant 
in the Court of Charles I., were 
found insufferable thirty years 
afterwards, in that of Charles IT. 
Like perfume, the more subtle and 
ethereal a piece of humour is, the 
less is it portable. Like Burgundy, 
it will not cross the sea. When we 
read of the effect produced on their 
contemporaries by the Jpistole 
Obscurorum Virorum, we may be 
sure that a shot which told so well 
was skilfully aimed ; that the writer 
knew the temper of his country- 
men, and how to tickle them. His 
drawing is very rude, his puppets 
clumsy bits of wood, but they were 
recognised by those before whom 
they were played off. The audience 
were all primed for the jest, and a 
very thin jest served them. The 
times and the temper of pod age 
mind in the year 1516, made the 
fortune of the Zpistole, which it is 
idle to compare with a Falsiaff, or 
even a Sancho. 

Low as we must rate their hu- 
mour, their historical interest 
places them among the foremost 
facts of the period when the great 
Reformation drama is about to 
open. Their influence, however, on 
the turn of events is very variously 
estimated. While Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, in exaggerating terms, aflirms 
of ‘this tremendous satire, that it 
scattered dismay and ruin: in its 
explosion, giving the victory to 
Reuchlin over the Friars, and to 
Luther over the Court of Rome,’ 
Hallam, on the other side, contemp- 
tuously says that ‘in the mighty 
movement of the Reformation, the 
Epistole Obs. Vir. had about as 
much effect as the Mariage de 
Figaro on the French Revolution.’ 
Herder, moderately, only claims for 
them to have ‘ effected for Germany 
incomparably more than Hudibras 
for England,’ whatever that may 
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be. And Ranke, in his spirit of 

judicial compromise, thinks that 
though ‘ nota work of high creative 
—. ithey had yet a vast in- 
uence. 

They did produce some effect. 
But it must be acknowledged, in 
strict impartiality, that it was owing 
almost entirely to the temper of the 
public mind, and little to the in- 
trinsic humour of the piece. A brief 
account shall be given of the occa- 
sion on which the Epistole Obscu- 
rorum Virorum were produced. The 
Prelude to the great Reformation 
movement will never lose its inte- 
rest. But it appears to arise before 
us, at the present crisis of opinion 
in Europe, with a daily increasing 
attraction. Thoughtful men, who 
can read the signs of our times, 
are becoming aware of the close 
analogy which the existing conflict 
of opinion bears to that which was 
going on in the times just before 
Luther. The more human activity 


is forcibly thwarted and checked in 
a political direction, the more it is 
directed inwards on first principles. 
The ‘ repressive measures’ so loudly 
ealled for, and so vigorously ap- 
plied, have this effect at least. They 


tie down feverish irritability, and 
anticipate aimless explosions. But 
the voleanic matter beneath is not 
extinguished. Instead of breaking 
out in flashes on the surface of 
politics, it feeds on the vitals of 
opinion. Thus the analogies of the 
last century, with its superficial 
scepticism and clash of constitu- 
tional theories, fail us. To find a 
historical parallel, we are driven 
back to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and to that time of 
sullen ferment in which the abor- 
tive movement of Protestantism 
was preparing in the public mind. 

e are apt to regard the ‘ Refor- 
mation’ as a revolution in Theology 
and Church arrangements. It be- 
came so. And the importance of 
that after-birth has thrown into the 
background the true issue as it was 
originally joined between the friends 
of en and its enemies. To 
find this issue as it stood in its less 
complex forms, we must look to 
Germany before Luther. The uni- 
versities of Germany, at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century found 
themselves invaded by a number of 
men who were dissatisfied with the 
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level of culture, and with the amount 
of attainment possessed by the au- 
thorized and installed dispensers of 
wisdom. These men were incon- 
siderable in number, but formidable 
by their activity, their mutual sym- 
pathy, and their definite purpose. 
his purpose was not theological. 
It was no part of their aim to dis- 
turb a single Church doctrine. Cul- 
tivation was their ideal. And in the 
remains of the Greek and Latin 
writers, and in a wider knowledge 
of natural objects, they had found a 
means of culture for themselves, 
and now wished that the same 
means should be made available for 
the general youth of their father- 
land. The old party in the univer- 
sities, to whom mental cultivation 
was an unintelligible idea, but who 
were well trained in the professional 
formule of the standard school- 
books, everywhere resisted. They 
expelled the ‘ Poets,’ as the young 
Reformers were called, forbade them 
to teach, and prohibited the new- 
fangled books. The party were in 
earnest, and multiplied in spite of 
persecution. The young men were 
fast going over to their side. When 
a Conservative party has, only in- 
terest to hold its supporters toge- 
ther, but has nothing to teach, it 
will maintain its ground for a time, 
but must give way at last. The 
University of Cologne was, for vari- 
ous reasons, the stronghold of the 
party of ignorance. And in the 
niversity of Cologne the order of 
Dominicans, or ‘ preaching friars,’ 
had long been in possession of the 
greatest credit, and held the prin- 
cipal posts of honour. 
he affair, in which the authorities 
of Cologne became seriously em- 
broiled with the whole of the rising 
Humanist party throughout Ger- 
many, was, as usually happens in 
these cases, not one arising. out 
of the real merits of the conflict 
between the old and the new. 
This affair is known as ‘the 
Reuchlin business,’ and formed the 
prelude to the matter of the Indul- 
gences, by which Luther was called 
into the field. In the Reuchlin 
business the obstructive party were 
the assailants, whereas in the gene- 
ral struggle they necessarily occu- 
pied the place of resistance. Just 
as if they were not likely to have 
enough on their hands with the 
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rising strength of the Humanists, 
they about this time sought a new 
quarrel. They felt themselves strong 
enough—this was only one genera- 
tion before half the west of Europe 
was lost to the Catholic Chureh—to 
make a persecuting crusade against 
the Jews. It was not against their 
bodies indeed, but this time only 
against their books. The Domini- 
cans of the University of Cologne 
felt their repose disturbed by the 
existence of certain Hebrew books 
which were not composed in a 
Christian spirit. The books indeed 
were in Hebrew, and no one but 
the Jews and Reuchlin could read 
them. But no matter; there was 
no saying; they might be danger- 
ous. Anyhow they were wicked, 
and it was a scandal they should be 
suffered to exist. They applied to 
the Imperial court for a mandate. 
Reuchlin, the only Oriental scholar 
among the lawyers, was requested 
to give a written opinion on these 
books. He handed in an opinion, 
the strictly professional language of 
which exposed the ignorance and 
fanaticism of the Cologne professors 
much more keenly than any direct 
satire could have done. It grew 
into a controversy between Reuch- 
lin and the University of Cologne ; 
and Reuchlin being the head of the 
Humanist party, while Cologne was 
the head-quarters of the party of 
ignorance, it is not to be wondered 
at that the growing jealousy between 
Humanist and Scholastic became 
gradually absorbed into the episode 
of the Jewish books; while, on the 
other hand, the Jewish books were 
lost sight of in the new direction 
given to the passions of the old 
academical party. They now turned 
like baulked hounds upon Reuchlin, 
and swore his destruction. That 
venerable scholar and jurist, who 
had speut a long life in the pursuit 
of the best learning of his day, 
‘ found himself in the decline of life 
the victim of a formidable persecu- 
tion, which threatened ruin to 
himself and proseription to his favou- 
rite studies.’ Adversaries of the 
stamp of the Cologne doctors do not 
long conduct a controversy by argu- 
ment. They had much more efli- 
cacious weapons at command. They 
handed over one of Reuchlin’s 
pamphlets to a censor, to be searched 
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for heresy. The censor, a theologi- 
cal professor of Cologne, had no 
difficulty in finding forty-three sus- 
picious propositions in the pam- 
philet. Wealishentinm, be it ob- 
served, was not thought of—we are 
in the year 1510—Reuchlin had no 
idea of questioning an iota of Catho- 
lic doctrine or tradition. Reuchlin 
was called upon to retract, and in 
default was cited to appear before 
the Court of Inquisition at Mentz. 
The Prior of the Dominican con- 
vent at Cologne, Jacob Hochstraten, 
though not inquisitor for the dis- 
trict, intended to sit in judgment on 
his enemy. 

A less well-connected or highly- 
placed man than Reuchlin would 
have succumbed when all the 
weight of the Church, the Domi- 
nicans, the Inquisition, and the 
University, was brought against 
him. Fortunately he had powerful 
protectors. After various decisions 
in, and appeals from, the provincial 
courts, both parties, in the year 
1514, appealed to Rome. To Rome 
Hochstraten went in person, not 
without good store of gold pieces, 
and backed by all the influence of 
the Dominican confraternity ,in 
Christendom. The friars procured 
condemnatory decrees from the 
Sorbonne, and from the theological 
Faculties of several of the German 
Universities. Confident in their 
strength, they ventured to talk, in 
case of an adverse decision, of an 
appeal toa general council. Reuch- 
lin, though poor in person, had his 

atrons and backers. He handed 
in a memorial to the Papal Court, 
testifying to his edifying life and 
doctrine, signed by the Emperor, 
divers Electors, Princes, Bishops, 
Abbots, and fifty-three Swabian 
municipal towns. Noone, on either 
side, thought for a moment of de- 
cision on the merits, or according to 
law. For where the charge was 
heresy, or suspicion of heresy, what 
‘merits’ were there? It was uni- 
versally felt to be a party struggle, 
and that the Court of Appeal would 
decide according as its ear was 
obtained, or its fears worked upon, 
by either of the parties. And these 
— were, not Reuchlin and 

ochstraten, but the whole German 
people divided into two hostile 
camps; the intelligent and aspiring 
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minds on the one side, on the other, 
the ignorant, the bigoted, and the 
haters of education, installed in 
Church dignities. The excitement 
was universal throughout Germany. 
The decision of the court was ex- 
pected with feverish anxiety. Every 
one seemed to have a presentiment 
that whichever way the decision 
might be, matters would not rest 
there. 

The decision was long waited for. 
The policy of delay is an old but 
never worn-out device. While the 
cause was thus pending, an appeal 
was made by Reuchlin’s friends, 
through the press, to the public, if 
such an expression may be allowed 
of Germany in 1514. They pub- 
lished a collection of private letters 
of celebrated men, addressed to 
Reuchlin, partly on the affair of 
the Cologne prosecution, partly on 
other topics. It was an indirect 
way of showing by what a powerful 
phalanx of estimable men Reuchlin 
was befriended. The collection 
contained the names of all who were 
known for talent or learning in the 
Empire. The I2lustrium Virorum 
Epistole ad Io. Reuchlinum ap- 
peared in 1514. Within less than 
two years after them, and while the 
Reuchlin Appeal was still pending 
at Rome, came out in Germany a 
volume bearing the title Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum ad Ven. Virum 
Magistrum Ortuinum Gratium, It 
is a parody of the letters to Reuch- 
lin. The addressee, Ortwin de 
Graes, was a real person, a West- 
vlien by birth, and at this time 

rofessor in the Faculty of Arts at 
Cologne. He had taken a con- 
spicuous, though not the leading, 
- in the controversy with Reuch- 
in, and had furnished the Cologne 
pamphlets with poetical prologues, 
&e. For though a stiff champion of 
the old method, he made pretensions 
to unite with ‘ Philosophy’ a smat- 
tering of ‘Letters.’ His corre- 
spondents are fictitious personages, 
supposed to be young graduates 
(Magistri) dispersed through the 
various Universities of Germany. 
They entertain the worthy Pro- 
fessor with their studies and occu- 
pations, their quarrels and brawls, 
and pour with an unreserve, con- 
fident of sympathy, the history of 
their joys and sorrows into his 


. 
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friendly ear. Their sorrows are 
chiefly the affronts and contumelies 
they meet at the hands of the up- 
start race of the ‘ Poets,’ who are 
ruining the credit of ‘good learning’ 
in the Universities; their joys, of 
suppers and carousals, and love- 
adventures of the least sentimental 
kind. These scenes of clownish 
wrangling or tavern amours are 
heightened, but not improbably 
heightened, by caricature. Humour 
is infused through them by the naive 
unconsciousness with which the 
victims tell their own story, and are 
thus made to satirize themselves. 
The good-natured Beeotians strut 
about with academical honours, and 
gravely complain that they do not 
receive the respect due to learning. 
Piety they donot pretend to, but an 
unrestricted zeal for the Church and 
for religion makes up for the want 
of it. ‘Thus they are not hypocrites, 
for they do not attempt to conceal 
from each other their frailties. If 
they conceal them from the world, 
it is from no wish to appear better 
than they are, but out of filial duty 
to the common mother, Holy Church, 
whose sons they are. Nor are they 
vicious. Their peccadilloes are only 
occasional lapses, the necessity of 
the flesh, not the licentiousness of 
the mind. They are excluded from 
matrimony by their vow ; their vow 
it is, therefore, which forces the 
alternative upon them. They can 
argue this point of practice with a 
casuistry in which subtlety and stu- 
pidity are ingeniously yet most 
naturally blended. They belong 
to that happy class of men who 
never want reasons for that which 
they have resolved to do, and who 
never fail to be convinced by them. 

They carry the scholastic quibble 
into their hours of recreation. At 
a degree dinner which had lately 
come off at Laipatg. a dispute had 
arisen among the masters at table 
whether a candidate for the Doctor’s 
degree was to be styled ‘ Magister 
nostrandus’ or ‘ Noster Magistran- 
dus.’ A correspondent of Ortwin, 
Thomas Longschneider, a Bachelor 
of Divinity, lays this question before 
his former tutor with the arguments 
proandcon, He does not forget to 
describe the plentiful feast provided 
by the candidate, the Hock and 
Malmsey, the Einbeck, Torjon, and 
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Niirnberg beer. Another time Or- 
twin had happened to say of a cer- 
tain Doctor that he was a member 
of ten universities. The acute Dr. 
Klorbius reminds him that though 
one body may have many members, 
it is impossible that one member can 
have many bodies. 

Ortwin de Graes, who is so called 
because of the Divine grace which 
enlightens him, is the general re- 
feree in more serious cases. A 
Doctor of Laws meeting in the Zeil 
at Francfurt a Magister with whom 
he was at enmity, passed him with- 
out capping him. The Doctor ex- 
cused himself because the other was 
not in his academical gown. ‘Again, 
one eating an egg on Friday, in 
which the chick was already formed, 
has scruples of conscience after- 
wards. Will Ortwin, who is known 
to be deeply studied in all the com- 
mentaries on the Book of the Sen- 
tences, resolve this case? A brother 
had indeed suggested that as what 
was eaten was an egg, any other sub- 
stance that might happen to be pre- 
sent in it was only there accidentally 
and not essentially, and was no more 
to be regarded than maggots in 
cheese, ‘which we swallow unhe- 
sitatingly on fast days.’ But these 
maggots, I have heard a Doctor of 
Physic say, being worms, are reck- 
oned as fish, whereas a chick is the 

oung of a fowl, and therefore 
esh. 

With the ingenuity they display 
in splitting such straws, goes along 
a ludicrous ignorance of the common 
points of the classical scholarship of 
the day. They confound Diomedes 
the Grammarian,with Homer’s hero 
of the same name. They are very 
indignant at the new Latin which is 
being introduced by Reuchlin, who 
calls himself, in Hebrew, Capinion. 
Greek and Hebrew, the new studies 
so much cried up, they pronounce 
useless, yea mischievous. For, first, 
the Scripture is already translated 
to our hands; and secondly, it is 
too much honour to the infidel Jews 
and the schismatical Greeks for 
Catholic Christians to be learning 
their languages :— 

How these conceited Humanists strut 
about with their new learning, and talk 
of their Virgil and their Tully ; but all 
the old good books, Remigius, Joannes 
de Garlandia, Cornutus, they say are 
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stuff. How they do lie and vapour! 
One of them I heard myself telling 
lately, how that there is in a certain 
country a river whose name is Tagus, 
the sands of which be gold- dust! 
Whew! said I (to myself, though), for 
the thing is manifestly impossible.’ 

Yet our Magisters do not re- 
nounce their own claim to be men 
of wit in their own kind. They are 
proud of Ortwin as a ‘poet,’ and 
submit to him their poetical essays 
(dictamina). They beg him to cor- 
rect them, and above all to make 
them scan, for they own that ‘ feet’ 
are not their strong point. Why 
should they fret themselves about 
quantities, though? They are not 
‘secular poets,’ but theological, and 
should not spend their regards on 
childish things such as metre, but 
look rather at the sense. The good 
old-fashioned poetizing, such as the 
Magisters in Cologne and Paris 
practise, is one thing ; quite another 
is this avenged verse-writing, 
brought in by undergraduates who 
set up to have read Virgil and 
Pliny, and other new authors. 
These secular poets string together 
nonsense, while the Church poets 
sing the glories of the Saints. And 
while the first interpret the Latin 
authors literally only, the latter ex- 
plain the fourfold sense. For are 
not the stories of the Greek gods 
allegories, wherein is clothed Chris- 
tian truth? 

We are not to suppose that the 
* Magisters’ of the Old School sat 
quel down with the slights 
upon them by these upstarts. The 
students might follow the new lead. 
But among the graduates the Hu- 
manists were in a very insignificant 
minority. Aisticampianus had be- 
- to lecture on the poets at 

ipsig with great success. He 
tried to introduce the classical 
authors instead of Petrus Hispanus 
and the Parva Logicalia. The 
Doctors of the Faculties were ex- 
tremely galled by his encroach- 
ments :— 

But they waited with great patience, 
till, as God would have it, sticam- 
pianus, having to make an oration before 
the University, spake amiss of Sacred 
Theology. Upon this they held a con- 
clave. And some said,—What do we? 
If we dismiss this man, it will be said 
that he is more learned than we. But, 
said Magister Andrew Delitsch, —‘ This 
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Asticampian is like the fifth wheel in 
the wagon, he hindereth the other 
faculties, so that the students cannot 
properly qualify in them, Then the 
other Magisters swore that so it was, and 
to sum up the whole concluded to expel 
him, whatever enmity it might raise. 
. . » And so he is gone, and we would 
have you to know that great harmony 
now reigns in the University. And 
Mag. Delitsch lectures in Logic ; and 
likewise Mag. Rotburg. This Mag. 
Rotburg hath a book, which he hath 
compiled himself, which is thrice as 
thick as Virgil his works. And in this 
book he hath set down goodly things of 
Our Mother Church, and of the glories 
of the Saints. —Zpist. O. V. i. 17. 

This collision between the old 
and the new; between the rising 
intelligence which was invading the 
universities, and the official igno- 
rance which was installed in the 
teacher’s seat, forms a tragic back- 
ground which throws into relief the 
absurdities and grossiéretés of the 
Magister’s private life. Besides 
this, a kind of unity is given to the 
collection of detached letters by the 
allusions to the Reuchlin process. 
The hopes and fears of the corre- 
spondents fluctuate, from letter to 
letter, with the varying news from 
Rome. One while they hear that 
Reuchlin is ruined by the costs of 
the process, and therefore augur a 
speedy victory. Hochstraten, too, 
has received a remittance, and has 
given a grand entertainment to the 
cardinals and auditors. But the 
have no confidence in Leo X. He 
is little better than a poet himself, 
and knows little of the Summa of 
St. Thomas. The general opinion 
in Rome too is against them; and 
they are in despair at feeling all 
around them in Germany the grow- 
ing strength of the Reuchlin con- 
spiracy :— 

‘Would that I had never begun this 
cause!’ writes one from Rome; ‘then 
I should be now in Cologne, and have 
meat and drink to my liking, while here 
I have scarce dry bread, and nought 
but jeering and ill turns on all hands ; 
while Reuchlin is better known here 
than in Germany, and is loved by many 
bishops, cardinals, and courtiers. The 
vexations we undergo in this place 
would move a stone to tears.’ 

This cursory attempt to convey 
to the English reader some idea of 
the contents and tone of the Epis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum, must not 
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be concluded without the confession 
that it is a thing impossible to be 
successfully done. An_ historical 
commentary indeed, which should 
explain the allusions, and detect the 
real characters and events which 
are mingled with the fictitious, 
would be both instructive and in- 
teresting. This has never been at- 
tempted; nor does Strauss, in his 
recent Life of Ulrich von Hutten, 
do more than contribute a stray 
light here and there. But the 
pleasantry of the piece is intimately 
blended with the style—it should 
rather be said the language—in 
which it is written. For the style 
of the Epistole is not merely a 
specimen of dog or burlesque Latin ; 
it is a language by itself. It is not 
the invention of the author, but a 
dialect actually spoken by the sort 
of men into whose mouth it is put. 
Doubtless it is a little overdrawn. 
All comie effects must be. But it 
is only exaggerated nature. The 
basis of classical Latin, interpolated 
during the long course of the Middle 
Ages with Church phrases and ver- 
nacular idioms, forms the substance 
of this Vulgar Tongue. In its con- 
struction it is in perpetual conflict 
with the rules of good Latinity, 
partly from the intrusion of the 
German idiom, partly from the 
addle-headed understanding of the 
characters supposed to write this 
nigger Latin. 

ut their usage is so uniform, so 
consistent with itself, and appro- 
priate to the sphere in which the 
ideas of these dunces circulate, that 
we feel at this day that we are 
reading a living, not a dead, lan- 
guage. Thus it is through their 
language, rather than through their 
ideas, that these Obscuri Viri are 
introduced to us. Their ideas in- 
deed are so narrow and grovelling, 
being little more than the expres- 
sion of their gross passions, and 
their hatred of intelligence which 
they feel to be above them, that 
they are soon exhausted. A mo- 
notony of thought exists through- 
out the book, but it is not weari- 
some, because it is felt to be natural 
to the characters represented, and 
because we are carried on by the 
a of the patois. Menage has 
remarked that, with the exception 
of the Supper of Trimalchio, there 
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is no relic in the classical writers of 
that rustic Latin which was spoken 
among the common people in Italy; , 
but that a valet in Plautus and 
Terence talks as classically as his 
master. .Among modern writers, on 
the contrary, no comic resource is 
more usual than the introduction of 
a joyous brogue or pedantic lingo 
in the mouth of some appropriate 
character. What is peculiar to 
these Epistole is, that this stage 
artifice is employed, not barely to 
raise a laugh, but to expose the 
mental characteristics of a numerous 
class in the actual society of the 
day; aclass which was principally 
remarkable for ignorance, stupidity, 
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and vulgar habits. Dulness and 
vulgarity are, indeed, things in 
themselves offensive, and rather to 
be overlooked than dragged into 
light. But at that juncture it was 
the dull and the vulgar whom the 
corrupt conservatism of the Church 
of Rome maintained in the seats 
and honours of the teacher. The 
writers of the Epistole did not seek 
them out as asubject for merriment, 
but had been themselves victims of 
their intolerance and stupidity. In 
ainting the Obscurt Viri of Co- 
ogne and Leipzig, they were de- 
fending at once themselves and the 
cause of education and literature in 


Europe. 
, M. P. 


HOW QUEEN VICTORIA WAS PROCLAIMED AT 
PESHAWAR. 


42 we been told on that me- 
morable afternoon when we 
beheld with youthful delight the 
mayor, the corporation, the squire, 
the clergyman, and all the other 
dignitaries, lay and ecclesiastical, of 
our native town assembled in the 
market-place to proclaim to all good 
subjects the accession to the throne 
of England of her Most Gracious 
Majesty Victoria Alexandrina, that 
within one-and-twenty years we 
should again hear an English sove- 
reign proclaimed, our joy would 
have been cut short by sorrow at 
learning that the young Queen on 
whom all loyal hopes were fixed 
was to enjoy what might well be 
called, considering her age, so brief 
a reign. 

That sorrow would have been 
changed into perplexity had we been 
comforted by the assurance that the 
Sovereign so to be proclaimed should 
still be the same Victoria. 

And perplexity might well have 
given place to unbounded wonder, 
had we learnt further that the pro- 
clamation was to be made, not of a 
new Sovereign, but of a new Em- 
pire; not of another representative 
of the House of Hanover, but of the 
formel establishment of a Princess 
of that House on the thrones of all 
the deposed potentates of India, the 
last and the greatest of those po- 
tentates being the Honourable East 
India Company. 


Such, however, are the events 
which one-and-twenty years have 
brought to pass. 

There are few more remarkable 
places in the Queen’s new dominions 
than that in which it was our for- 
tune to hear her Majesty proclaimed. 
The river Indus is the geographical 
limit of India, but it is not the poli- 
tical boundary of the Anglo-Indian 
empire. Across that deep and rush- 
ing river, which washes the ancient 
walls of the fortress in which these 
lines are written, and thence plunges 
through a gorge of rocks, and for 
sixty miles pours down its volume 
of water in a’strait and pent-up 
channel, black, deep, and sullen, 
its depth being equal to its 
breadth: across the great Indus 
opens out the fertile horseshoe 
valley of Peshawar. From the 
Indus at Atok the two points of the 
horseshoe, the low ranges of hills 
that form the valley, cannot be more 
than ten miles apart. Gradually 
the mountains expand, the height 
increases, till the two chains, sweep- 
ing round from north to south and 
from south to north, meet in their 
highest point in the exact centre of 
the horseshoe, in the snow-capped 
mountains which guard the Khyber 
Pass. Beneath this centre, ten miles 
from the mouth of the Khyber, and 
forty from the Indus, is the city of 
Peshawar, justly esteemed the key 
of India, which locks the door 
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against all Central Asia. Never 
was x border-line more strictly and 
literally marked. A traveller who 
reaches Peshawar knows that he 
has reached the limit of a great em- 

ire, not because in the neighbour- 
ing city the officials wear a different 
uniform and orders are issued in the 
name of a different sovereign power, 
but because he finds that if he at- 
tempts to go three miles beyond the 
frontier post he is pretty certain to 
get his throat cut. 

Nowhere probably are civilization 
and the most absolute savagery in 
such close and striking juxtapo- 
sition. In the Peshawar canton- 
ment ladies drive about in Calcutta 
carriages and Paris bonnets; within 
ten miles prowl the barbarous and 
brutal Khy beries, whose life is plun- 
der, and whose greatest delight is 
blood. 

All through the hills which guard 
the valley the character of the tribes 
is much the same. They will rob 
even a man of their own creed and 
colour, and would as soon cut his 
throat as not. Aliens in religion, 
they love to kill for the mere kill- 
ing’s sake. 

The people of the valley are 
milder, and have been wonderfully 
tamed by ten years of British rule. 
North, south, and east, wherever 
the valley reaches, up to the brink 
of the hills, British power makes 
itself felt, and life and property are 
comparatively secure. English offi- 
cers can and do come and go at plea- 
sure. Only to the west,-where the 
hills are in proximity, civilization 
abruptly terminates. Here is Pesha- 
war, here in front of it is the 
large parade-ground of six thousand 
soldiers; here glimmers the white 
fort at Jamroud, where a detach- 
ment with a single gun stands as 
sentinel, looking towards Affghan- 
istan, towards Persia, towards 
Russia. Immediately beyond, a 
dark shadow rests on the gloom 
mouth of the Khyber Pass. Beyond, 
the whitened bones of a lost army 
are the only tokens of the British 
name. 

The city of Peshawar, though on 
the whole Indian in its character, 
yet gives us a slight glance into 
Affghan life. The trees planted 
throughout the streets, the aciaen 
fruits exposed for sale, the com- 
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parative disappearance of the Hindu 
element in the population, the striet 
seclusion of the women, the pre- 
dominance of that stern aquiline 
Jewish physiognomy, so thoroughly 
un-Indian, help us to form some 
notion as to what Candahar and 
Cabul must be like. 

The cantonment is like all other 
cantonments, except in being larger. 
There are the same white houses, 
each in its own enclosure; the 
same straight lines of road, the 
same red brick barracks for the 
Europeans, the same mud huts for 
the native troops. There is nothing 
but the multiplication of sentries, 
and the jealousy of nocturnal loco- 
motion, to remind an Englishman 
in the Peshawar cantonment that 
he is on a wild and dangerous 
frontier. 

Such was the place at which we 
found ourselves on the 1st Novem- 
ber, 1858, the day fixed for the 
proclamation throughout India of 
the assumption of the Government 
by her Most Gracious Majesty. 
Strict orders had been given to 
make as much of a holiday on the 
occasion ‘as ssible. Holiday- 
making is cite up-hill work im 
India, but it so happened that we 
had in Peshawar two famous ele- 
ments for a great ceremonial. We 
had the largest cantoned force, and 
we had the greatest man to be found 
in all India—the Peshawar brigade, 
and Sir John Lawrence. 

The notice given was very short ; 
it was only on the 27th October that 
the Proclamation was received from 
Allahabad. The civil authorities 
set to work with characteristic 
energy. An illumination is the 
staple of all Indian festivities, and 
there went forth an immediate order 
to buy up all the oil in the place. 
A civil officer in India must know 
and do at times a little of every- 
thing. For the judge to turn pyro- 
technist was therefore a feat which 
everybody regarded as a matter of 
course. The men who spend their 
ordinary days and months in de- 
eiding suits, in quelling raids, in 
hunting down brigands, now devoted 
all their energy to the manufacture 
of transparencies. 

The military had enough to do in 
brushing up full-dress uniform, an 
apparel that very rarely sees the 
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light in India, and practising the 
salute. 

And the ladies, as was like them, 
thought of the little children in the 
barracks, and their preparation was 
in the baking of buns. 

Monday morning came, the 1st of 
November. At seven o'clock was 
drawn up, in one long line of con- 
tiguous columns, the magnificent 
Peshawar force, with their backs to 
the Khyber, with their faces towards 
reconquered Hindostan. The force 
itself contained an epitome of the 
revolution of 1857. 

On the extreme right, first in 
honour as in place, glittered the 
helmets and the gorgeous gold lace 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery. An 
evil revolution, indeed, would it 
have been that did not leave them 
as it found them, seeing that they 
admit of no change for the better. 

On their left was a company of 
the Royal Artillery, with a lght 
field battery. A year and a half 
ago we should as soon have thought 
of seeing her Majesty herself in 
India as her Majesty’s guns and 
gunners. But we are reminded by 
their presence that we have been 
obliged to take all guns out of the 
mutinous hands of natives, and to 
fill the place of these last with 
Europeans, be they Company’s or 
be they Queen’s. 

To the left of the battery is the 
Peshawar Light Horse. This is one 
of the Punjab creations of 1857. 
Pressed for want of trustworthy 
cavalry, and too likely to lose India 
before we could obtain any such 
from home, the civil and militar 
authorities at Peshawar set to work 
to make what they required. 

The 5th Light Cavalry had been 
disarmed, their horses were there- 
fore available ; but who should set 
riders upon them? In the Peshawar 
valley there were three regiments 
of European infantry. These corps 
were called on for volunteers. The 
men were as willing as their officers 
to serve where their service was 
most wanted. Every soldier who 
could ride, or thought he could ride, 
or hoped that he could learn to ride, 
came to the front. Smart officers 
were selected to form the raw ma- 
terial into a corps; and in a few 
weeks the Peshawar Light Horse 
was a mounted, dressed, armed, and 
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partially drilled regiment ; and now 
it is difficult to believe that this 
most efficient corps, looking so busi- 
ness-like in its dull drab uniform, its 
black leather scabbards, its abnega- 
tion of all show and all dead weight, 
manceuvring with such correctness, 
charging with such impetuosity, is 
composed of men many of whom, 
eighteen months ago, had never 
crossed a horse’s back. 

On the left of the Light Horse 
are the 7th Irregular Cavalry, one 
of the old Hindustani regiments 
which, by dint of good management 
on the part of its officers, a large 
European force in their neighbour- 
hood, and the friendly barrier of the 
river Indus between them and their 
ruin, has ‘kept straight’ through 
the mutinies, and come out of the 
fire an integral part and parcel of 
the British army. There could not 
have been found a more perfect 
specimen of the picturesque Asiatic 
soldier. 

For the most part fine men, finely 
mounted, glittering in a gorgeous 
uniform of scarlet and gold, with 
the easy seat and free use of their 
weapon which is so natural to an 
Oriental, they offered a striking 
contrast to their plainer but cer- 
tainly not less serviceable neigh- 
bours, the Light Horse. 

Next came another ‘creature of 
the rebellion,’ the Euravian com- 
pany. While the disarmed cavalry 
were being deprived of their horses, 
the disarmed Native Infantry (four 
regiments), were called upon to give 
up their Christian drummers. These 
men were converted, by the substi- 
tution of a musket for a fife and 
drum, from non-combatants into 
combatants, and formed into a fight- 
ing company under the command of 
a European officer. 

The next body may be regarded 
with admiration as nearly the last 
of its kind. Yes—there is the 
wreck of the Bengal Native Infan- 
try; a veritable Sepoy regiment ; 
looking as clean, as docile, and as 
soldierly as ever, looking as if it had 
never heard of the events of 1857, 
and could not mutiny if it tried. ts 
it possible that but eighteen months 
ago all those bloody enemies of ours 
whom we have trodden down with 
such infinite pains, looked even so? 
Were the murderers of Cawnpore 
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so demure? were the assassins of 
Allahabad so respectful? were the 
foul rebels of Jhansi so meek and 
obedient ? 

Yet so we know it was; and we 
fear our friends there, the 21st 
Native Infantry, must be considered 
as being fully as fortunate as they 
are loyal. Be this as it may, they 
have weathered the storm, and there 
they are, and we are glad to see 
them still wearing the red uniform, 
and assisting in the inauguration of 
the Sovereign whose power has been 
so fatal to their brethren. 

The next battalion needs no in- 
troduction or explanation. Those 
short square figures, that fixed atti- 
tude of rigid discipline, that inex- 
— air of martial dignity, are 

appily familiar to us all. We are 
glad to see our Native Infantry 
friends, but we are still more pleased 
to see drawn up by them her Ma- 
jesty’s 81st Regiment. 

Another feature of the mutinies 
succeeds—two regiments of Punjab 
infantry. What a history is in their 
appearance! We look at that dark 
mud-coloured tunic, at that large 
loose turban, at those wild and 
somewhat ferocious countenances, 
at those long shaggy beards, and we 
remember that that was the dog 
which dragged us out of the water 
when ready to drown. Some uneasy 
thought perhaps crosses us as we 
remember that the best of dogs has 
ere now turned and bitten its 
master. 

At any rate, it is not without 
satisfaction that we perceive that 
whereas her Majesty's 81st sepa- 
rates the Punjabis from the Hin- 
dustanis, the former are in their 
turn flanked by the above-mentioned 
Royal regiment on the right, and 
by the gallant 94th on the left. 

Passing down the long line of 
green facings which distinguish so 
conspicuously her Majesty’s path 
Regiment, we come to another Hin- 
dustani brand snatched from the 
burning—an Irregular Native In- 
fantry regiment which escaped the 
general contagion, and still retains 
its place in the blank pages of the 
Army List. 

Having travelled down this long 
line of intantry, we come to another 
corps of Hindustani cavalry, the 
18th Irregulars, balancing the 7th 
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on the other flank, and in their blue 
and gold vieing with their scarlet 
rivals in splendour of appearance. 

A company of Bengal Artillery, 
with horse-battery attached, suc- 
ceeds, and the whole line is termi- 
nated by the queer little mountain- 
train—a battery of three-pounders 
carried on the-backs of mules, gun 
carriage and limber being all taken 
to pieces, and packed in prescribed 
order on the long-suffering beasts of 
burden. They look like playthings 
on this grand parade ; but they have 
seen some rough work, mules, runs, 
and gunners, in the neighbouring 
hills, where their more formidable- 
looking companions, the artillery 
proper, would have been sadly 
puzzled to follow them. 

Such was the force which received 
Sir John Lawrence, with presented 
arms and carried swords, as he rode 
on to the ground, under a salute of 
fifteen guns, at half-past seven on 
the 1st November. 

The cavalry and artillery then 
formed up on either flank of the 
infantry, so as to constitute three 
sides of a square, and moving into 
the centre of this, accompanied by 
the General and his staff, the Chief 
Commissioner read aloud her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Proclamation. 

That is to say, he appeared to read 
it, and perhaps the staff heard him, 
but of course none of that great 
force. However, that did not matter 
much, as everybody knew what it 
was about, and could read it in print 
afterwards, as doubtless everybody 
did, and as doubtless all our readers 
have done long before this. We 
will not therefore be enticed into 
talking politics about the Proclama- 
tion, but content ourselves with 
saying that we fully agree with the 

eneral voice of public opinion in 
India, which pronounces it to be 
good, just, and moderate. 

That the reading of the Procla- 
mation had come to an end was 
signified by the commencement of a 
royal salute, fired in salvoes by the 
troop and the two batteries in suc- 
cession. 

We had hoped to have heard the 
echoes of the Khyber grandly 
stirred, but we must confess that 
we were disappointed; and any of 
our readers who have had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing a salvo of nine- 
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pounders will, we think, agree with 
us in saying that it is a very poor 
affair. 

The whole force then deployed 
into line, and the infantry Fred a 
Jew de joie. This operation consists 
in the discharge of every musket in 
immediate succession down the 
front rank, and back again up the 
rearrank. The muskets are pointed 
upwards, and when the smoke passes 
away, the whole force is seen with 
its bayonets threatening the moon. 
It is not an imposing ceremony to 
describe, but there are few prettier 
spectacles to witness than a feu de 
joie excellently fired, as was the case 
on this occasion, by six strong in- 
fantry regiments. 

The whole force, under the gui- 
dance of the general commanding 
them, gave three cheers. The cheers 
were well intended, and not badly 
executed, but the effect was certuinly 
not impressive. Perhaps cheering 
to order never is. 

The force then re-formed column, 
and marched past the Chief Com- 
missioner in review order. To see 
a large body of troops march past is 
always impressive, and especially so 
in India, where the shows are so 
closely connected with the realities 
of war. To have seen those 6000 
men in review order would have 
been a fine spectacle at Aldershott, 
but it was more than a spectacle 
at Peshawar, where the review took 
place within telegraphic reach of 
the site of a bloody and protracted 
war; within five miles of nations of 
enemies, and where the very com- 
position of the troops assembled 
reminded the spectator that foes 
had to be guarded against from 
within almost more than from with- 
out. 

Doubtless it was not as at an idle 
show that the Chief Commissioner 
gazed so earnestly, as the columns, 
headed by the general, moved with 
all the dignity of military respect 
before him. 

It was not for the splendour of 
their dress, or the bright bravery of 
their accoutrements, that he looked 
with such delight on the Bengal 
Horse Ariillery, but because there 
was that in the face of every man, 
in the action of every horse, in the 
arrangement of every gun, which 
testified that here military excel- 
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lence had almost reached the point 
of perfection. 

As the Royal’ Artillery passed by 
with an accuracy that showed the 
rigid requirements of the home 
parade -discipline, the statesman 
doubtless thought with pleasure of 
the immense reinforcement which 
the most important arm of the ser- 
vice had received; a reinforcement 
not only of numbers, but of a noble 
spirit of generous emulation. 

The Irregular Cavalry were a 
token of that wise policy which had 
resisted the ery of ‘ Down with the 
Hindustanis ;’ which knew that as 
the Hindustani soldier had never 
been an angel, so he was not now a 
demon, and had been glad to save a 
few spoils out of the wreck against 
the day of reaction. 

The 21st Native Infantry marched 
steadily on over the very ground 
where a few months before they 
had seen their comrades of the s1st 
Native Infantry pitilessly but most 
righteously exterminated. Sir John 
Lawrence saw a remnant of the 
army which he had conquered. The 
Punjabis followed, a formidable 
specimen of the army which he had 
created. 

On the Peshawar Light Horse he 
might gladly look as an instance of 
what can be done with European ma- 
terial, controlled, not by dull formal- 
ists, but by men of activity, intelli- 
gence, and resource. 

And then there was the thin red 
line, that magical instrument by 
means of which England works all 
her miracles. 

The review was over, the Queen 
was proclaimed. In the afternoon 
Sir John Lawrence held a durbar, 
attended by all the native magnates 
of the neighbourhood, and by all the 
native officers of the Hindustani 
regiments. Here the Proclamation 
was read in the vernacular, and it 
was a striking sight to see the old 
subahdars and jeymadars bending 
forward to catch the precise terms 
of that passage which offered am- 
nesty and grace to their misguided 
brethren. 

At night Peshawar was _illumi- 
nated. Amid thousands of stern 
fierce fanatics, their faces rendered 
almost savage by the lurid glow of 
the myriad oil burners by which the 
Affghan city was lit up, English 
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ladies were to be seen moving on 
elephants, looking at the scene as 
tranquilly, and far more at their 
ease than if it had been in Regent- 
street. 

Here and there a transparency 
showed the much respeeted cypher 
V.R.; occasionally a more elaborate 
performance set forth in English 
and Persian her Majesty’s title as 
being of Great Britain and India, 
Queen. 

But far the most striking feature 
in the illumination was the glow of 
light cast over the whole city. This 
must have been visible for many 
miles over the wide plain. At the 
forts, beyond the Cabul river, 
British officers watched it from their 
solitary and somewhat perilous out- 
posts with friendly sympathy; from 
the northern hills the scowling 
Khyberis marvelled what new cause 
of rejoicing had fallen in the too 
fortunate path of the cursed infidels. 

On the following day there were 
soldiers’ games. After all that has 
been said, some of it truly, about 
the antipathy of the two races pro- 
duced by recent events, we were 
glad to observe that the natives 
joined freely with the Europeans in 
these sports, and were treated with 
perfect fairness. We were not 
sorry to observe at the same time 
that in every trial of skill or strength 
the Europeans had far the best 
of it. 

Lastly, the children of the Bar- 
racks had their tea-drinking and 
their fireworks ; and the National 
Anthem, chanted by some hundred 
shrill trebles, formed the conclusion 
of the Peshawar holiday. 

The Queen had been proclaimed! 
What was the impression left on the 
native mind? In the first place it 
is not to be denied that, do what we 
will in the way of fireworks, mul- 
tiply to the uttermost copies of the 
Proclamation, millions will still re- 
main utterly beyond our reach. 
And of the millions who hear only 
hundreds will understand. We can 
translate the English Proclamation 
into a language which we choose to 
call the vernacular, and which is 
perhaps more entitled to be so called 
than any other language that can be 
written, but we are met at ever 
turn by the difficulty, that there 1s 
in fact no written vernacular in 
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India at all. There are Persian 
scholars and Hindi scholars; but 
the idea of a common character for 
the common people is one of Eu- 
ropean importation, and makes slow 
progress. But if this difficulty were 
removed, a greater still remains 
behind. Ifwe could translate words, 
we should still be powerless to 
translate ideas. 

The natives never understood, nor 
do they understand now, what the 
Company was. Nor can we en- 
lighten them: we can but multiply 
words, each the nearest equivalent 
to the English word the meaning of 
which we wish to convey, but still 
carrying a different meaning to the 
ear of our auditor, and awakening 
in his mind a different train of as- 
sociations from what we desire. 

India must have passed into a 
different stage of existence before 
the Company will be popularly 
comprehended. Ages hence some 
Benares patriot—a contemporary of 
that New Zealander who is to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s—may amuse a 
brown-skinned House of Commons 
assembled at Delhi with a vivid pic- 
ture of that old Indian world where- 
in men thought not of their country 
but their caste; were Brahmins 
rather than Indians; were at the 
mercy of domineering pundits; and 
being weakened by these divisions 
and subdued by this intellectual 
prostration, allowed their country 
to be conquered and governed by a 
handful of European traders. But 
for the present the Company will 
be but a great name, not the less 
revered because to the popular mind 
it will be also a great mystery. 

And if the mass of the natives will 


fail to understand what we mean by 
the Company, they will positively 
misunderstand what we mean by 
the Queen. 

We use the word which answers 
to our English ‘ sovereign—ruler ;’ 


we cannot do otherwise. But the 
Indian receives the word we give 
him as he has always understood it, 
not as we wish him to understand 
it. And therefore the first impres- 
sion of the natives on hearing that 
the Queen is to rule over them will 
be one of great satisfaction, to be 
succeeded by inevitable disappoint- 
ment when they find that what they 
mean by Queen and what we mean 
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by Queen are two perfectly different 
things. 

Even an independent sovereign 
like Dost Mahomed was not ashamed 
to send word to the Commissioner 
of Peshawar that he had always 
found the Company a very good 
friend to do business with, but now 
that the Queen had taken matters 
into her own royal hands he should 
be glad to know what he, the ruler 
of Affghanistan, was to get. 

This will be the one thought of 
every native of India who thinks on 
the matter at all—* What are we to 
get?’ Dresses of honour, titles, 
promotions, processions, shows, an 
expenditure unchecked and unac- 
counted for;—these are to the 
native mind the visions suggested 
by the word Royalty. Presently 
the mistake will be found out; her 
Majesty will keep quite as strict an 
account.as her predecessors did, and 
will be forced to exercise a far more 
rigid economy. Disappointment 
will ensue: the natives will think— 
though through no fault of ours— 
that they have been imposed upon, 
because they will find, as they have 
found a thousand times before, and 
as they must find a thousand times 
again, that use what words we will, 
European ideas and Asiatic ideas 
are fundamentally different; and 
when the two come into collision 
the weakest must go to the wall. 
This is not an agreeable fact, but it 
is true, and it is useless to shut our 
eyes to it. Nor need it discourage 
us. Our rule in India never can 
and never will be popular. But 
there is something better than popu- 
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larity. Let us by all means deal as 
tenderly as possible with native 
usage and native prejudice; still 
we shall not be able to avoid en- 
croaching change; and change is of 
all things that which an Asiatic 
hates the most. Let us lay our ac- 
count in being just, fearless, liberal 
and tolerant, and so leave the popu- 
larity to take care of itself. 

But although we are unable to 
believe that the announcement made 
on the 1st November will have any 
great immediate effect on the minds 
of the people of India, we do not 
for a moment deny that the Procla- 
mation was a great event. 

It opened the door to that tide of 
changeful progress which henceforth 
will not cease to flow. It marked 
officially the end of one epoch and 
the commencement of another in 
Indian history. And the new epoch 
will surpass the old. The lessons 
of 1857 will not be lost. Knowing 
something of Indian history, we dare 
not traduce the Company, yet we 
are ready to join with the loudest in 
erying ‘God save the Queen.’ 

As yet there seem few signs of a 
vital change, but the change will 
come. And years hence, when the 
Company has become a tradition; 
when the official style, now so fami- 
liar, of the ‘ Honourable Court,’ has 
become uncouth, antiquated, and 
well nigh forgotten, it will be not 
uninteresting to an old Indian 
whose service fell in such a stormy 
time, to recal the memory of that 
bright All Saints’ Morning when 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed at 
Peshawar. 

W. D. A. 





